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She drew back with a little startled cry. A man sat up suddenly 
among the bunch grass and lupines 


AVE you got it?” 

“Yes, here.”’ Quentin drew back 
his coat slightly to showa colorless 
flask protruding from his pocket. 

“How much?” 

“A pint. It was the only size bottle I 
could find to put it-in.” 

“That isn’t near enough. She’ll never 
tell us where to hunt for that!” Joan was 
frankly disappointed. 

“She will if she figures there isn’t any 
more to be had. You wait and see. Sure 
she’s home?” 

“Yes. The smoke was coming from the 
chimney when I started down to meet you.” 

“All right. Let’s hurry; I got a ragging 
for being late to dinner last night. We 
don’t want to slip up on the least thing, 
there won’t be another tide as low as 
tonight in a blue moon and you know she 
said once it could only be found when the 
tide was low.” 

“Oh, Quent, just think of it!” Joan 
panted ecstatically as she pattered beside 
him on the sand. 

The boy, as befitted his superior years 
and dignity, disdained to imitate this en- 
thusiastic outburst. For the space of five 
minutes they swung along without speak- 
ing, a lengthening chain of footprints be- 
hind them on the wet beach. 

The fog was lowering. A day without 
sun was merging into a cold foggy night. 
It is strange country, this part of the Cali- 
fornia coast, a land of sweeping, blurred 
outlines; heavy black *dobe soil skirted at 
the water’s edge by dreary shrub-dotted 
sand dunes. It is a restless, haunted land, 


constantly in motion. The lupines chok- 
ing the swales between the dunes are 
always ablow, the dunes are ever dissolv- 
ing to remount and form new mounds. 
It is a veritable Prometheus of a land, with 
the wind and waves constantly gnawing 
its vitals. 

The fog-wet wind had drenched the 
girl’s long braid of hair. It beaded on the 
rough cloth of the boy’s suit as they 
braced it in the quick walk up the beach. 

“There’s no smoke,” the boy squinted 
through his wet lashes. 

“You can’t see it in this fog,” said Joan 
impatiently. “Come on, don’t waste 
time. She’s there, I tell you.” 

They left the hard wet beach and strug- 
gled over the shifting dunes, the dry sand 
caking on their wet shoes to weigh their 
steps. The lupines showered them with 
great drops of moisture as they brushed 
their way through the gray green shrubs. 

The house was a miserable one-roomed 
affair, a pineboard shack backed to the 
dunes, its door shut blindly on the white 
ocean roaring out there in the fog. Quen- 
tin’s imperious knock stirred up a grumb- 
ling and shuffling within. 

“Knock again!” whispered the girl, all 
eyes. 

The boy obeyed. He felt his coat tail 
gripped hard by Joan as the shuffling 
within drew nearer. 

The bolt scrapped protestingly back, 
the door creaked open. An old woman 
blinked up at them from beady black 
eyes. The wind swooped into the house 
with the opening of the door to set some 
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dishes on an unseen shelf tinkling against 
each other and force a great puff of smoke 
down the chimney. 

“What you want?” she grunted. 

The boy raised his voice that it might 
penetrate her dull hearing. “It’s me, 
Maria—Quentin Lloyd. Don’t you re- 
member I said I’d bring you something 
you wanted? Don’t you remember you 
promised to tell us about the treasure?” 

The wrinkles in the old mahogany- 
colored face deepened but whether in a 
smile or a grimace the children did not 
know. Her old head bobbed with sudden 
animation. 

“Sim! sim! | remember. Give me!’ 
reached out her veined hand. 

The wrench on his coat-tail was not 
needed to wake the boy to caution. He 
drew away from the questing hand. 
“That’s all right, you'll get it. But first 
you tell us about the treasure. You 
promised, you know.” 

The withered face grew sullen. ‘‘Not 
know.” The door was closing. The twist 
on the boy’s coat-tail was one of agony. 
He half pulled the flask from his pocket. 
“Look here, Maria, all full, just like I 
promised. Now, you tell us about the 
treasure like you promised and it’s yours.” 

For a moment the old Portuguese wo- 
man mumbled uncertainly to herself then 
she grudgingly | held the door open. “Sim, 
I tell! Entra.” 

“Quent, don’t let her talk Portuguese!” 
breathed Joan down his neck. 

They filed in. The room was almost 
unbearably stuffy. A rickety iron stove 
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braced under one broken leg by a brick 
was blistered and quivering with the blaze 
of the driftwood burning within it. One of 
thestovelids had been removed and tongues 
of flame played in the opening, lighting 
the room with spasmodic flickerings. In 
such a leap of light Joan seated herself un- 
obtrusively on the edge of a creaky chair 
which already held a greasy pan and a 
cup, and clasped her arms tightly about 
her own body as if only by such means she 
kept herself from disintegrating in her ex- 
citement. Quentin turned up a wooden 
box evidently destined for kindling and 
balanced himself on its end. The old wo- 
man shuffled back to her chair before the 
stove, draped with a ragged blanket. 

“Give—give—!” she reached out her 
claw of a hand. 


THE boy took the flask from his pocket 
and held it temptingly on his knee just 
out of her reach. “First you tell us about 
the treasure, Maria. Look, it’s right here 
and you'll get it as soon as you tell us 
where the treasure is. Go on—talk Eng- 
lish.” 

The little black eyes blinked at him 
through the uncertain light for a moment. 
She spoke in the high monotonous voice 
of the deaf. “You seek to find that riqueza 

that treasure, eh?” 

“You bet you! Look here, Maria, you 
promised to tell us where it was if I] 
brought you some gin—” 

“Oh, that’s no use; you'll have to start 
her off, Quent: ‘When you were a child a 
ship was wrecked—’”’ Joan’s impatient 
voice, sub rosa. 

“All right. Maria, when you were a 
child a ship was wrecked on this coast—” 

“Sim, sim! on this coast—many year 
back—long time when Spanish live here, 
before Americans rule. Sim—that ship 
go on rocks—”’ 

“You saw it, didn’t you, Maria?” he 
prompted patiently. 

“Sim. I was only crianca then but I 
crept from my father’s house to hide 
among the lupines on the sand where I 
could look down on the beach that night 
the ship was wreck’. Sim, I know that 
ship. Now—give me—” 

He held the bottle just out of her reach. 
“Wait a minute, that isn’t enough. The 
ship was wrecked and then you saw two 
men carrying something. What was it, 
Maria?’ 

“A great box,” she replied promptly. 
“A great box that in the light of the lan- 
tern shone yellow. A great open box of 
gold—truly a great treasure!’’ She mum- 
bled it apparently to herself. ““I'wo men 
it have taken to carry that great box. 
They have much trouble to lift it through 
the dry sand. One man fell upon his face. 
Eh! I would have laugh’ if I had not been 
frightened. Dios! they were heavy, that 
chest of gold!” 

Both pairs of young eyes were glued to 
the old woman’s face. Joan wondered if 
Quentin had stopped breathing too; her 
face was blazing from the roaring stove, 
her feet icy in the draught which swept 
under the door, but of these things she was 
not even aware. 

“Two men it took to carry that chest— 
Dios, what a treasure—” 

“Maria, where did they take it? Where 
did they hide that gold?” 

The little black eyes glittered cun- 
ningly. ‘The next day I follow those foot- 





print in the sand. There was gold piece 
drop’ on that sand. I pick it up and hide 
it in my mouth so nobody see. So my pae 
do not know. My pae know not about 
that gold. He have been away getting 
drunk in town that night. My mae she 
have not dare to come out. Alone I saw 
that gold an’ I did not tell because I fear 
that man that carry it—that very wicked 
Captain Pride. Many year I have kep’ 
that gold piece I foun’, but one time I sell 
it for bottle of gin.’ 

“Go on, Maria, where was the place 
they hid the gold?” 

uo ou give me gin if I tell?” The old 
woman’s eyes blinked like a lizard’s in the 
upblaze of the fire. 

“Cross my heart!” 
solemnly. 

“That gold it is not good. 
gold. Not good that you fin’.” 

“Never mind, Maria. We'll take the 
chance. Where is it hid?” 

He could hear the pumping of Joan’s 
heart and his own as they leaned forward 
in Painful i intensity. 

“Down by the water where the rocks 
begin, where the sand stops and the rocks 
rise to a cliff—you know what place I 
mean? 

“Yes, yes!’ they both spoke in unison. 

“There are many caves—shallow caves 
in the cliff where it look over the water, 
but where the rock go far out in water 
there is one very deep cave. Sim, a deep 
cave which not many know for one can 
only reach it when the tide is very low. 
I have been there once with my pae when 
he went on those rock for abalone. I fol- 
low those footprint down to the water and 
see they lead to that cave. Now, give me 
the gin!” 

The girl’s pent-up breath was released 
explosively. Her eyes were two deep 
brown pools of excitement. ‘Oh, Quent, 
she means South Head!” 

The old woman paused in the act of 
raising the bottle to her lips, arrested by 
Joan’s voice. Her needle-sharp old eyes, 
red-rimmed and unpleasant, turned on 
the young face and her cackling laugh 
broke out derisively. 

“You seek that gold? Then look out for 
the curse that goes with that gold! Old 
‘Sinful’ Pride guards the gold he killed to 
get! I see him carry it in the lantern 
light!” She leaned forward and shook 
a skinny brown finger under the little 
girl’s nose. ‘“There’s a curse of blood on 
it and Pride blood will never find it! 
Blood on it—and it’s not Pride blood! 
Died in his bed he did, but walks the sand 
in torment—Oh, I know, I am not luoco! 
I speak truth!” 

The boy’s grip on Joan’s arm was like 
an iron band. “Go on, get out. She's off 
again. Don’tbescared, "Joan, you silly; you 
know howshealways raves; goon, get out.’ 

The cld woman was crooning to the 
bottle in contentment and did not look up 
as they stepped into the fresh chill air. 
Twilight had deepened over the dune 
country. The eyes of the two young 
things were like stars when they looked 
at each other through the gray light. 

“Oh, Lordy!” breathed Quentin. He 
had not loosened his grip on her upper 
arm but neither were aware of its pres- 
sure. “Joan, we've got it! Almost in our 
reach!” 

“Tonight, Quent! We'll go tonight!” 
Joan spoke in a fainting voice, almost 


the boy answered 
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choked by the emotions within her. They 
had reached the apex of life. The future 
could hold nothing more thrilling than 
this adventure. At twelve and fifteen, 
sa and Quentin put more faith in old 

aria’s crazy ramblings than they did in 
the salvation of their own credulous young 
souls. 

“Tonight,” the boy nodded decidedly. 
“Tide’s out at a quarter after eleven 
You'll sure make it?” 

“Well I guess! Will you come by the 
house for me?”’ 

“Oh, that’s wasting time!” he said im- 
patiently. “‘Be down at the Head. We’ve 
got to get there when the tide’s out. I’ll 
bring a lantern; I'll be able to get one from 
the stable. Don’t fall asleep now and 

spoil the whole thing, because I won’t wait 
if you’re not on time.’ 

“Oh, Quent!” She was dancing in front 
of him now as they threaded their way 
through the lupines in the thick grayness, 
and at the thought which struck her she 
wheeled so sharply that a tall spike of 
lupine flew back to sprinkle him with its 
drops. ‘‘Suppose—of course I know there 
really isn’t such a thing, but just suppose 
we should see—the ghost—” 

“Oh, that’s old woman’s talk!”’ said the 
boy loftily. ‘“There’s no such thing as a 
ghost really.” 

She perforce had to turn and walk on 
for he was ungallantly treading on her 
toes. Her tone was properly apologetic 
when she continued. ‘Of course, I don’t 
really believe in them either; Maria’s a 
little off in some things and anyway if 
‘Sinful’ Pride’s ghost was there I guess me 
being a relative would make a difference, 
wouldn’t it?—though it’s not exactly com- 
fortable to be related to a ghost.”” Her 
little laugh of bravado quivered out be- 
tween chattering teeth. 

The boy scarcely heard. ‘‘A box of gold 
coins! My Lord ig aie won't they sparkle 
—or no, I guess they’ ll be all corroded by 
the salt air. But I won’t mind polishing 
them.” 

“Oh, my no! I should think you 
wouldn't mind!” she shouted in gleeful 
derision. 


THEY had reached the beach again. 
The fog enclosed them from the world. 
From beyond its mysterious gray curtain 
came the mournful wash of the sea. The 
boy could just see the girl in the half light. 
Her eyes were shining, her lips parted. 
Her long straight brown hair, heavy with 
fog, was plastered to her small head. She 
was like a sleek little seal. 

Pushing up into his consciousness came 
an entirely new recognition of her, a rather 
alarming recognition which for the mo- 
ment made her over from the amiable 
playmate into a stranger which vaguely 
disturbed him. She was changed, yet she 
was not changed. He was looking at her 
with new eyes, that was it. For the first 
time he saw her as something more than a 
follower to bully and to share his days. 
She filled him with an indefinite unrest, a 
new feeling—he could not tell if it were 
altogether pleasant. It was somewhere 
in his will to tax her with this, petulantly; 
to seek relief in speech, but the greater 
part of his brain closed up over this vague 
discovery as the fog closed over the rifts 
made by the wind. The foreground of his 
mind was flooded by the thought of the 
treasure. 
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Miss Pride had risen, her hands slightly extended, a sudden influx of blood turning hér-withered little face scarlet 


“‘You’d better duck home,” he advised 
cavalierly. ‘Your aunt will give you hail 
columbia for being so wet.” 

She tossed the long dark hair out of her 
eyes. “I'll sneak in the side way. Quent, 
you know—not a word of it to Gerald or 
the others.” 

“Well, I rather guess not! 
treasure, yours and mine.” 

She nodded in violent agreement. 
“Yours because you got old Maria talking 
that day and because you got the gin and 
mine because I’m related to it. She said 
grandfather Pride was there—but I don’t 
believe that!”’—with a shiver. 

“Te’ S our treasure, because we’re part- 
ners,” the voice of the boy was curiously 
choked for the moment. Again that new 
restlessness stirred in the back of his mind. 
Without realizing he did so, he put out a 
forefinger and drew a strand of the damp 
hair free from her eyes. She brushed it 
carelessly back with a childish motion of 
her arm. Through the fog her face was 
pearl white and very sweet. 

The boy suddenly shoved her rudely by 
the shoulder. ‘Go on, run home, Joan. 
Be down at the Head at a quarter after 
eleven and be on time too!” 

“Be on time yourself, Smarty!” she re- 
turned saucily and turning raced up the 
beach 

Some premonition kept the boy motion- 
less until the fog had blotted out the flying 
little figure. He did not know it, but he 
was looking his last on Joan the child. 

It was fairly light along the open shore 
where he ran with the sea washing lone- 
somely on his left. When he turned to the 
higher, dryer ground the darkness seemed 
to thicken. Here was a cliff of crumbling 


This is your 


sandstone, a little more stable than the 
dunes which billowed at its foot. In great 
bounds the boy took the path which led 
up it. At the top of the cliff high yew 
hedges, their seaward branches twisted 
and bare, served as a windbreak against - 
the ocean winds. The house which they 
enclosed was an astonishing creation to 
appear on this raw western coast;.a me- 
diaeval castle reproduced by the modern 
medium of stucco and cement, its foolish 
trappings of feudalism dwarfed and 
shamed by the ocean and the dunes. 


HE boy was racing up the sandy drive- 

way now. Lights gleaming from the 
windows told him how late he was. It was 
one more time when he had missed the 
dinner hour. His mother would scold him 
in her high fretful voice and he would be 
mortified before the younger children. It 
would give Gerald, his brother, another 
chance to act maddeningly self-righteous 
in consequence. 

White plaster statues peered like dim 
ghosts from the shrubbery as he pounded 
by them: the Apollo Belvedere which he 
hated for a smirking prig; the satyr Pan 
which he rather liked; an insipid Helen; 
the cast iron stag and at the steps the 
recumbent lions guarding the house with 
watchful stone eyes. 

The opening of the door straightened 
him in surprise. The room was a welter 
of lamplight. His mother was sitting in a 
chair sobbing loudly into a handkerchief. 
She wore her hat and a long traveling 
ulster. Gerald, pale and a little fright- 
ened, was snuffling behind her. Kitty and 
Marcia, the twins, had flung themselves 
in their mother’s lap and were tearfully 


screaming, half their emotion fright at 
their own outcries. 

The tall boy in the doorway looked 
quickly about with the guilty conviction 
that in some way he was to blame for this 
commotion. Then the further disorder of 
the room burst upon him. Telescope 
baskets and satchels were strewn on the 
floor and into them frightened looking 
servants were thrusting articles of cloth- 
ing. Between his mother’s sobs and the 
roaring of the twins, Quentin gleaned 
Gerald’s half important, half frightened 
information. There had been a tragedy 
up there in the city, thirty miles away. 
His father had been shot. They were all 
to leave Sandcastle at once to go <o him. 

Quentin heard himself inquiring, in a 
stunned, uncomprehending voice, who had 
shot his father; to be further bewildered 
by the increased volume of his mother’s 
sobs and the wailing of the girls. It was 
Gerald who enlightened him, Gerald 
whose smug young face was stamped with 
the faint pride of being the retailer of such 
a tremendous tragedy. His father had 
shot himself. . There was some trouble 
about money; it seemed they had no more 
money. They were no longer rich—Gerald 
was a little vague about details—and 
Quentin was to get his good suit on right 
away because even then the horses were 
being hitched up to drive them over the 
ridge to San Mateo where they would 
take the train to the city. 

The boy. obeyed silently, his ears still 
ringing with the crash of his world. His 
father was shot—his father was dying— 
The shock of it sobered him, yet deep 
within him he felt a guilty shame that he 
could not feel worse. He was ashamed of 
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his heartlessness. Suicide! Why, that was 
a terrible thing, of course; yet he could not 
realize it. It was oddly impersonal, much 
like reading of a tragedy in the San Fran- 
cisco papers that came to the house by 
mail. ; 

His father had always been too busy for 
his family. He could see him now, a 
rather short, sandy-haired man with a 
nervous preoccupied expression. He had 
rather liked his father, yet on the oc- 
casions when the man had run down to 
intervene in family disputes it had seemed 
much like an impertinent stranger med- 
dling—but that wasn’t loyal— 

His mind, unable to strain to accept- 
ance, rebounded to familiar things. His 
own affairs were so much more concrete. 
Of course he wouldn’t be able to meet 
Joan now. The treasure hunting must be 
put off. He should run down to her house 
and tell her. ‘If he whistled low outside 
the house she would come on the side 
porch and he could explain. 

‘Where are you going, Quentin?” his 
mother’s voice halted him as he was 7 
ping through the front door. 

‘Just down to Joan Pride’s for a mo- 
ment. I have to tell her something.” 

His mother dissolved into a fresh ocean 
of tears out of which jutted such islands 
of speech as “great selfish boy;” “at such 
a time to act so;” “he, who should be an 
arm to lean on—so heartless.” 

Ashamed, he closed the door again. 

He thought of Joan when they were in 
the great carry-all being dragged over the 
ridge. Far below them on the west they 
had left the ocean. The fog was low. Up 
here on the summit there were stars. His 
mind, with the inability of youth to com- 
prehend tragedy, would persist in_re- 
bounding to the treasure. There had 
been no way to reach Joan. He won- 
dered how long she would wait at the 
Head for him. The tide would be far out. 
There was the moon breaking through 
now. It gleamed on the round summits 
of the hills that surrounded them and the 
deep blots of valleys that separated those 
hills. It would gleam palely on the rocks 
and the long strip of wet beach left un- 
covered at the Head. 

Joan would be angry, disappointed in 
him, thinking he had forgotten and over- 
slept. His thoughts caused him to wriggle 
in the crowded seat until Kitty shrilly 
complained. 

In the queer upsetting days which fol- 
lowed, that odd sense of guilt persisted. 
He was weighed down by a curious shame; 
whether through his own volition or not, 
he had failed Joan. Always he was in- 
tending to write and explain his helpless- 
ness, but boylike he found it easier to 
suffer. True to his promise he never 
spoke of the treasure, yet every day found 
him looking for a letter from Joan saying 
she had found it. He pictured it lying 
there in a great open chest as Maria had 
described it and he hated the fate which 
had snatched him away at the very mo- 
ment of fulfillment. His heart was sore 
as the weeks went by with no letter from 
Joan. Well, he couldn’t blame her, she 
was angry, and rightly too, because he had 
failed to do his share. ‘This feeling grad- 
ually gave away to a more noble resigna- 


tion. The treasure was Joan’s even though 
he had been the one to get old Maria talk- 
ing that day. 
inheritance and by discovery. 


It was Joan’s by right of 
He was 


glad, since he was not to have any share, 
that Joan would get it all. But it did 
seem she could write and tell him about it— 
Then came the tremendous tragedy of 
the San Francisco earthquake and fire. 
The sobering effect of this, reducing the 
already depleted family fortune as it did, 
changed Quentin to a man almost over- 
night. Boyish dreams were relinquished 
and put aside with the fading memory of 
those sand dune days. All grew to a half 
fanciful picturé which sometimes slipped 
into his dreams to disturb them. He saw 
her at night, after he had gone to bed; saw 
her face pearl white in the fog, the long 
strings of dark hair in her eyes. Saw her 
waiting, a still little figure at the foot of 
moonlit cliffs, waiting for him in the dark. 
He found himself explaining earnestly 
to those still dark eyes: “I haven’t told a 
soul, Joan, not a soul! It’s your treasure 
now.” On the morning after such dreams 
he found the bed clothes twisted into 
tortuous knots. Then it all slipped away 
over the horizon of the years with other 
childish things; the outlines grew faint and 
blurred, like an old photograph which has 
faded—or a childish figure lost in the fog— 


II 


A FINE roaring wind was buffeting the 
dunes; a pale sun struggled through 
foggy white sky. For miles round, 
the lupines were ablow and one could 
see the sand on the tops of the higher 
dunes, sprayed into the air like mist. 
The sound of the ocean had been with 
the young woman ever since she had left 
the little town at her back, and now, at 
a rise of the trail where it topped a great 
dune, it broke on her sight, a welter of 
sullen green water and hissing white foam. 
As thuugl: a hand had outstretched to 
arrest her she paused, a still figure, her 
skirts blowing about her and unexpected 
tears leaping to her eyes. It had been 
eight years since she had seen this country 
and the dreary beauty of it was like the in- 
cense of a half remembered perfume or the 
ache of an old song in the throat. From 
where she stood the beach spread like a 
panorama below her. At this point the 
coast line formed a slight crescent. The 
wet, black rocks of South Head tipped the 
southern point, Sandcastle, the old de- 
serted house of the Lloyds, crowned the 
northern, where the higher ground jutted 
out in a long peninsula of soil to the sea. 

About midway, backed to the dunes, 

narrow eyeslits of windows staring sul- 
lenly at the sea, was the gray wooden 
house built by “Pride the Wrecker.” A 
quarter of a mile separated it from the 
higher edifice of Sandcastle on its sandy 
cliff. Dunes undulated between, some 
rising to such a height as to hide the two 
houses from each other. It was a scene of 
lonely beauty touched with melancholy. 
The two houses somehow served to make 
the little beach appear more isolated than 
utter desertion could have done. 

It was perhaps a full minute before the 
girl picked up her suitcases and com- 
menced her headlong descent through the 
loose sand. Almost immediately she drew 
back with a little startled cry. 

From a clump of bunch grass and lupine 
shrubs which had hidden him, a man sat 
upright almost beneath her feet. There 
was a moment while each surveyed the 
other, then, through the surprise on his 
face, struggled amazed recognition. 
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“Joan! Joan! Well, Good Lord!’ He 
rose and took a halting step toward her. 

Blank astonishment held the girl pris- 
oner. Here, on this lonely beach had risen 
a ghost of her childhood. This was Quen- 
tin, the chum of long ago, but a Quentin 
hollow-eyed, almost gaunt; a Quentin 
dressed as carelessly as the meanest Por- 
tuguese laborer in the artichoke fields at 
her back; a Quentin who looked the wreck 
of that early promise. 

“Quent!” the old name came instinct- 
ively, but the tears she had known up 
there on the dunes again stung her eyes 
Both her hands went out to grasp his. 
“Quent! you rise like a ghost to confront 
me!”’ 

“T am a ghost, Joan. This is a shore of 
ghosts. You don’t know it, you’ve been 
away eight years out there in the world of 
live men. Let me warn you—don’t enter 
the fog!’ He was smiling as he said it but 
there was something in the smile that 
twisted bitterly at her heartstrings. 

“Don’t be cryptic, Quent, before I’ve 
fairly caught my breath; it isn’t fair.” Her 
eyes were missing nothing of the shabby 
flannel shirt, the dark stubble of beard 
showing on his chin and cheekbones, the 
effort he was making to appear at his ease. 

His eyes smiled back at her with a hint 
of their old teasing expression. ‘Here is a 
lady who uses the word ‘cryptic’ before 
noon. I can read by the stars that you are 
a very superior sort of young female, Miss 
Pride.” 

“T’m not going to talk nonsense, Quent. 
I want to know how you happen to be 
lying on my beach waiting for me to step 
on you after fifteen years.” 

“Doesn’t driftwood naturally cling to 
the beach. While you’ve been away be- 
coming a charming and learned lady I 
have returned to my natural element.” 

“~ ou seem to know a great deal about 
me.” The brown eyes were regarding him 
steadily. 

“T have your biography at my tongue’s 
tip. You went to Pescadero to high school, 
you won a scholarship and went up to 
Berkeley to enter the University and 
you’ve taught school since. I left a child 
in the fog years ago and return to find a 
polished young lady. You left a boy 
rough-hewn, it’s true, but with a faith 1 in 
life; you return to find half a man.” 

A dark boyish flush rose on his cheek- 
bones lest he had sounded too dramatic. 
‘They got my nerves in France last sum- 
mer, Joan, just before the armistice and 
the gas got my lungs. That’s why I’m 
down here at Sandcastle. 

She asked, “They are 
people?” 

His teeth showed in a ‘straight white 
line. ‘Your ignorance is appalling! If 
you could see Kitty, lovely fashionable 
Kitty! Or Marcia, or my mother, and 
then picture them on this lonely beach 
you would realize the ridiculousness of 
your question. There wasn’t much left 
when my father—died—” he faltered a 
little and both their minds flashed back 
to that old tragedy, “so of course, when I 
came back in this condition I was pretty 
much of a problem. A brother who goes 
about looking like the last rose of summer 
is not a social asset. You can’t expect 
pretty girls to remodel their lives for him 
simply because he happens to be their 
brother.” 

Under his laughing tone she caught the 
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The old woman paused in the act of raising the bottle to her lips. “You seek that gold? Then look out for the curse that 
goes with it! There's a curse of blood on it—the gold he killed to get!" 


wistful note and her heart swelled with 
indignation. 

She did not need his loyally withheld 
words to understand the true condition of 
things. Her sympathy let her see him as 
the main support of the family until his 
country had claimed him. She could pic- 
ture the deep hurt he had known at his 
return to find that the family he had so 
long labored to support had now no place 
for him—invalided and nerve-shattered 
as he was. 

“So they considerately let you come 
down here alone! Where’s Gerald?” she 
demanded sharply. 

The name conjured up before their eyes 
the wraith of a fat, pale little boy per- 
petually hovering on the verge of indig- 
nant tears. This time there was real 
amusement in Quentin’s voice. “Gerald 
is a coming bond broker, with a seat on the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange and an 
office force which trembles if Jove so much 
as sneezes. He was very kind—and pat- 
ronizing. You’re going on down to the 
house, aren’t you. Let me walk with you 
and help you with the grips.” 

Tact checked the refusal which rose to 
her lips and silently she handed him the 
lighter of the suitcases. ‘“That’s nice of 
you, Quent, they are pretty hard to man- 
age alone. I should have waited for the 
machine to drive me out from Pescadero 
but I was too impatient and started out 
to walk. It was a stupid thing to do with 
luggage and in this dry sand too, but hon- 
estly I had forgotten how far it was from 
the town.” 


She walked ahead of him down the 
dunes. As they reached the firmer sand 
of the damp beach she dropped back to 
his side. 

“How long have you been here, Quent? 
Surely you’re not all alone!” 

“About a month. There’s a sailor with 
me.” 

“A what!” 

“A sailor; that is he says he’s a sailor. 
A ship’s cook. I found him up at Sand- 
castle when I came.” 

She halted to eye him in astonishment. 
“Quentin, do you realize how ridiculous 
that sounds?” 

“That’s a fact. I came down unex- 
pectedly. You see there was no place for 
me in the city. I’d been doing surveying 
before the war. But I’d always had a sort 
of hankering for law and I’ve decided to 
go in for that, but where to stay until I 
was able to go on my own, that was the 
question. Gerald has bachelor quarters 
and mother and the girls are in a two-by- 
nothing apartment. They thought it an 
ideal suggestion when Gerald suggested 
Sandcastle. And I agreed, for it seemed 
to me I needed quiet and a chance to pull 
myself together, and this certainly ought 
to serve that need. None of us has been 
here since that long ago summer when I 
met you—Joan, did you hate me very 
much when I didn’t show up that night?” 

For the moment they were boy and girl 
again, hunting treasure in old South Head. 

“Tt hurt at first but I found out soon 
why you had left.” 

“Lord, the times I’ve thought of you 





waiting there in the dark! You didn’t 
make it alone, of course.” 

“Oh but I did.” 

“No!” He stopped to eye her through 
the sunlight. The girl kept on walking 
slowly and he hastened to catch up to her 
again. “Well, you have nerve! What’s 
it like?” 

“Very dark and very wet. It shelves up 
abruptly. I had to wade to get to the 
higher ground—little idiot!” 

With her words he seemed to see the 
scene: the cave thick with black shadows 
in its further reaches, the pale moonlit 
water in the foreground and Joan wading 


through it, a brave, frightened little figure. * 


“And what did you find?” He asked it 
laughingly yet with a faint excitement in 
his voice, so vivid had been those boyish 
dreams. 

“Nothing, of course.” 

“Nothing!” 

Now it was she who laughed at the 
ridiculous disappointment on his face. 
“Quent, you weren’t crazy enough to 
really expect there was a treasure!” 

“But it would have been so nice of it to 
have been there! I used to expect a letter 
from you any day, saying you’d found it! 
I was magnanimous enough to turn the 
whole thing over to you—in my mind. 
Good Lord, what gullible little chumps we 
were! As if old Maria wouldn’t have sold 
her soul for a pint of gin.” 

“Leave her alone, she’s dead.” Joan 
abruptly pulled the conversation back. 
“Quent, you haven’t told me about your 
sailor.” 
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He laughed a trifle uneasily. “Oh, yes. 
He’s a peculiar sort of customer. The 
family deserted the place years ago, you 
know. We’d have sold it but no one was 
even interested enough to come down and 
look it over. Why my grandfather wanted 
to build on this desolate shore, heaven 
knows. He was guessing wrong for the 
financial prospects of his descendants. | 
got down here late one afternoon. Drove 
out from Pescadero. I traveled light 
learned that in the army. My barracks bag 
held bedding and books. Provisions were 
to followlater. The machine couldn’t make 
the grade in the loose sand—no more old 
driveway, Joan! so it turned back and | 
went the rest of the way alone on foot. 
he place is boarded up. It’s in wretched 
condition, broken flagstones, rust and 
mold everywhere. I had the key in the 
door and had opened it before I heard the 
sound of a chair being shoved back in the 
room. Joan, I’m going to be perfectly 
truthful and say that I was scared to 
death. I don’t believe my top hair has 
ever gone down. 

“I stepped in-ide, trying to see in 
the half light that slanted in through the 
boarded up windows. I’d have given 
something then for the feel of my revolver, 
but it was packed in the suitcase. I was 
bold because there was nothing else to be 
done. I stepped into the hall and sang out 
“Who’s here?’ 

“There was silence while I felt goose- 
flesh crawling up my spine, then there 
came a heavy laugh and a man came out 
in the dark hall. That was the first time 
I saw my friend Riddle.” 

“Riddle!” 

“Yes, shows a keen sense of humor, 
doesn’t he? You have to know him before 
you can appreciate it. He zs a riddle. 
Ship’s cook by profession and philosopher 
as well. Coolly asked me who I was and 
when I replied that I appeared to be his 
landlord it didn’t take him down one 
whit. You know we never did take any of 
the things up from here after we left. Poor 
management I guess—mother had an 
aversion to the place and we lived in fur- 
nished apartments after the fire. It’s just 
about as we left it so we’re not roughing it 
as much as you might think. The cooking 
utensils are there still, the place was so 
thoroughly boarded up and bolted that 
even after all these years there’s nothing 
disturbed. That’s what gets me, Joan. 
This fellow went to no end of trouble to 
get into the place. It makes you suspect 
he must have some ulterior motive in get- 
ting in there. It wasn’t robbery because 
he had lots of time to clear out with the 
whole place—if he had the poor taste to 
fancy the clumsy old furniture. Perhaps 
his real reason for hanging round will 
come out later. He says he went broke 
in San Francisco and was unable to get a 
berth on a ship. Says he was tramping 

south when he passed this place and tak- 
ing a fancy to it decided to spend the 
summer. ‘That’s as good a story as any- 
.thing else would have been. He invited 
me to dinner. I had an idea he was eating 
like a hobo with a can of mulligan in the 
kitchen. Joan, I wish you could have seen 
the king’s banquet he had laid out. On 
one thing he told the truth, he is a cook. 
Roast chicken and stuffed artichokes. I’m 
atraid he’s been visiting the Landini ranch. 
Did you ever eat any stuffed artichokes, 
Joan? You select goodsized ones—”’ 


“Never mind the recipe. Quent, do you 
mean to say you let that vagabond stay 
and live with you?” : 

“It was Hobson’s choice, Joan.” For 
the first time she sensed the deep resent- 
ment beneath his light tone. “I wasn’t 
able to throw him out myself and I’m not 
going in to Pescadero to be ridiculous. 
Don’t be alarmed; I upheld the dignity of 




























Riddle’s small eyes 
glittered like crumbs 
of glass in his pasty 


white face 


my position. When 
I realized I couldn’t 
get rid of him I en- 
gaged him as cook. 
He’s a villainous look- 
ing old pirate but he 
makes the most de- 
lightful chicken broth. 
My stomach—pardon 
me for mentioning 
such a thing—but it’s been rather finicky 
since the war. Your aunt doesn’t keep 
chickens, does she, Joan? I should hate 
to think my servant had been intruding—” 

The absurdity of the picture overcame 
her even while her heart ached for his 
helplessness. 

“Oh, Quent, you are as impossible as 
ever! Who but you would hire a pirate to 
cook his chicken broth. It’s as ridiculous 
as a Gilbert and Sullivan opera.” 

“Oh, there are times he really interests 
me. He’s read avidly on long cruises, 
everything—Conrad, James, Lodge, down 
to Old King Brady and Nick Carter. He’s 
civil enough too, though I haven’t a doubt 
he’d plug me in the back if it suited his 
purpose. It sort of breaks the monotony 
of this, you know.” He waved his hand 
at the wide vacant beach and the vacant 
ocean. 

They were making their way up the 
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narrow strip of hard sand. The tide had 
turned. It had been very high. Long wet 
strips of whip-like kelp lay sinuous and 
shiny on the sand, tattered brown ribbons 
licked by the tongues of white foam. 
Broken shells crunched under foot, clouds 
of sand-fleas went hopping in panic from 
their path. About the shoulder of a dune 
her sprawling house came to view. The 
man stopped and put the suitcase down. 

“Perhaps I’d better not go further with 
you, Joan.” 

She faced him with puzzled brown eyes. 

He moved uneasily from one foot to the 
other. “I don’t believe your aunt would 
like it. You know she’s always disliked 
me. I thought that was only impatience 
for the unregenerate ways of my boyhood 
but now I think there’s something deeper. 
I think it would be best for you if I didn’t 
go there with you. It’s been so good to 
see you again, Joan.” Once more through 
the rough breeziness of him welled the 
loneliness she had sensed before. “But 
I’ll see you again, shan’t I? Maybe you’ll 
walk on the beach sometimes?” 

“Quent, you must be mistaken about 
Aunt Hetty. You’ll come down to see me; 
you must!” 

He looked down at her gently, the grim, 
unshaven mouth relaxed a little. 

“Better not, Joan. I know what I’m 
talking about.” He hesitated and seemed 
at a loss just how to proceed. “I called 
there once, when I first came, 
you know. I thought you 
might be there. The servant, 
Ada Sterritt, told me you’d 
been away. It was while I 
was talking to her that your 
aunt came out on the porch. 
The sight of me seemed to 
excite her and—well, she or- 
dered me to get away. Oh, 
not that I mind, Joan—” as 
her eyes looked distressed, 
“it’s only that I feel there’s 
something wrong. I don’t 
know what it is—and I’m 
both glad and sorry you’ve 
come home. If you ever need 
help you'll come to me, Joan? 
I’m not a lot of good but be- 
tween us we'll count for one 
and a half!” He tried to 
make his tone light. 

“What do you 
Quent?”’ 

“Don’t ask me, Joan, be- 
cause I don’t know how to 
answer that. I may be fussing like an old 
woman about something which isn’t any 
of my affair at all.” He turned from the 
subject in resolution. “Joan, you'll walk 
on the beach sometime?” 

Her hand was warm and firm within 
his. “Of course I will, Quent, every day. 
It’s so good to see you again and find you 
unchanged.” 

He knew she referred to their old cama- 
raderie and for the moment the shocked 
nerves and the poor gassed lungs were 
things which did not exist. She looked 
back before she turned up the swale of the 
dune which would shut him from sight. 
He flung up an arm in response to her 
gesture of farewell. Against the immen- 
sity of those untrodden dunes, their 
smoothness marred only by the ripples 
etched by the wind, his tall figure was 
dwarfed. In proportion to the mighty 
canvas he seemed unutterably alone, 
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absurdly impotent against the forces of 
the blowing wind and the drifting sand. 


Ill 


UENTIN retraced his steps up the 

beach taking a lonely delight in notic- 
ing the small neat imprints of Joan’s heels 
in the wet sand. The dreary beach had 
suddenly quickened with a warm sense of 
companionship; the day was alight with 
esoteric meaning. 

Gazing up at it from the level of the 
beach Sandcastle appeared very neat and 
perfect. You did not mark the patches 
of peeling stucco or the rusting iron grill- 
work from here. It was very white and 
trim, like a pasteboard castle standing up 
against the sky. 

The man deals climbed the long sandy 
slope that led to the entrance. The wind 
abruptly ceased as he passed behind the 
protection of the evergreen hedge. A 
strong draught persisted to stir the sand 
on the broken flagstones but the full force 
of the gale was broken and the sun beat 
pleasantly warm on his shoulders as he 
made his way up the long unused drive- 
way. 

Nearly twenty years had passed since old 
David Lloyd, Quentin’s grandfather had 
built the ridiculous wood and_ stucco 
castle on the raw western coast. Some 
freakish notion had firmly implanted it in 
his head that this beach would mark the 
site of a summer suburb for the young San 
Francisco to the north. He had thought 
to see the dunes covered with princely 
homes even as the hills of the metropolis 
were bringing forth palaces of wood and 
stone for the children of the pioneers; and 
when that time came, extravagant above 
all others in fashion and location should 
be this holding of the house of Lloyd. 
Wildly romantic dreams had the vain- 
glorious little Welshman. Hides had 
formed the family fortune. For many 
years David Lloyd’s sharp little nose had 
obediently bent to the uninspiring grind- 
stone of his work and when at the last he 
dreamed this crazy dream of Sandcastle 
it was as if all the crushed and starved 
romance he had denied himself flowered 
into this laughable and grotesque shoot. 
Outwardly it was modeled, as faithfully 
as his memory could reproduce it, on a 
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mediaeval castle which his boyish eyes 
had beheld on the Cambrian mountains 
overhanging his native Welsh village; 
portcullis and parapet, bulwark and bar- 
bacan—all were there in miniature. Only 
the impracticability of pumping water up 
the cliff in sufficient quantities had pre- 
vented him from trying to reproduce the 
moat and drawbridge. It was the old 
man’s darling, the one subject on which 
he would talk at glowing length to who- 
ever would listen. He deserted all other 
business to superintend its erection. The 
son had taken over a business for which 
he had no talent, leaving the little middle- 
class Welshman to steep himself in the 
outgrown trappings of chivalry. 

Camping with the workman, the little 
tanner had watched the building rear it- 
self above the crumbly cliff. A dozen 
times he stopped the work and altered the 
plans as some suddenly recalled memory 
of that older castle in Wales flashed into 
his mind; a dozen minor fortunes were 
flung into this absurd whim. Family 
remonstration was powerless to check the 
headlong owner; it was at this time that 
the gray first crept into the hair of his son 
who had begun to speculate secretly with 
the money of the firm. 

Quentin, repicturing all of this, found 
something pathetic in the little tanner’s 
obstinacy. From a lifetime of prosaic 
work his imagination had burst in flaming 
rebellion. Absurd though the result, he 
had been striving to express his soul in 
terms of beauty. When it was finished 
the castle was complete in every small 
detail. Oriflammes had whipped in the 
breeze from the turrets. They were gone, 
long ago, but the tarnished iron lances 
where they had hung still remained. There 
was even an escutcheon over the entrance, 
a red and black and blue affair, almost 
illegible now from the damp air which had 
caused the paint to peel. 

Quentin could picture the figure of his 
grandfather strutting the cement walks 
of Sandcastle; a solemn little man in the 
striped lavender trousers and black Prince 
Albert coat of an English barrister. He 
had died not long after the erection of the 
castle. It was as if the completion of his 
dream had left him nothing to live for. 
One brief summer more the Lloyd family 
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lived in the bleak, draughty place, then 
it was given over to the sea-breezes. The 
empty silence of the abandoned rooms was 
broken only by the screeching gulls; sand 
crept through window sashes which grew 
looser every year, weeds pushed their way 
between the flagstones of the courtyard; 
it was warped by the fog and blistered by 
the sun and until lately, sadness and decay 
had been its only tenants. 


UENTIN made his way to the library. 
Mediaeval though the place appeared 
from the outside, within it was not greatly 
unlike any other rambling country house. 
A long hall bisected the lower floor. A 
flight of stairs, surprisingly narrow, con- 
sidering the pretentiousness of the carved 
railing and the high arched entrance, led 
to the second story. ‘The stairs con- 
tinued from the second floor, up to the 
finished attic rooms which had been closed 
up ever since Quentin could remember. 
Quentin, at present, was using only the 
library and kitchen on the ground floor 
and two bedrooms on the floor above. 
The library was full of Victorian furni- 
ture, incongruous and awful. Hybrid 
chairs with Queen Anne backs and Jaco- 
bean legs stood primly against the wall. 
They were upholstered in a carpet-like 
material on which one stuck unpleasantly 
in the attitude in which he happened to 
alight, like a fly on a mucilage sheet. A 
long black oak table, carved with lion’s 
heads on the corners, held a large kerosene 
lamp bejeweled with red and green glass 
and under it lay Quentin’s law books in 
scattered confusion. Quentin walked 
directly to the gilt framed oval mirror 
hung over the mantel-piece. It was days 
since he had looked in a glass; now he sur- 
veyed himself for long moments-in the 
amber light that stole between the shut- 
ters of the two high windows that looked 
out on the sunlit beach. He repressed an 
exclamation at the reflection of the un- 
shaven, careless being which was flashed 
to him. Almost furtively he rubbed his 
fingers over the dark stubble on his chin 
and tried to brush the shabby flannel 
shirt. Great Scott, he looked like a tramp! 
Like one of the blanket men who can be 
seen tramping from one ranch to another 
(Continued on page 75) 








| have no silken vestments, 
No linen white and fair, 


But I am a priest in a dust-brown rohe 


Camp Fire 
Altars 


The desert holds my altar 

In the hollow of its hand; 

Strong mountains lift my offering up 
Where tranquil pine trees stand. 
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With the night winds in my hair 
| have no silver vessels, 

No candles for my shrine, 

But, oh, I have still altars 
Wherever my camp fires shine. 


The sea coasts weave a misty scarf 
And drop it softly down 

Over a little, lonely fire 

And a priest in a road-stained gown. 


By 
Dorothy Pinckney 
Pillsbury 
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THE COUNTS® 
BEYOND 


By Badger Clark 


DECORATION BY MAYNARD DIXON 


The dark lay thick on the sleeping camp 

As I stumbled away to the up-gulch trail. 

The morning star had lit his lamp 

And the little night stars were turning pale 
While the gray coyote, that rollicking beast, 
After some scandalous all-night feast, 

Quavered a fleeting salute to the dawn 

Where the ridge pines blackened against the east. 
And I, from my snuggling blankets drawn 

By a whim as wild as the coyote’s wail, 
Climbed for the pass where the sun would strike 
To see what the country beyond was like. 


It was an hour when ghosts run loose 

And I swerved for a mounted gang to pass, 
Thin gray shadows against the spruce 

And never a hoof that bent the grass, 

Yet sturdy specters—if such things be 

With the boots and beard of the pioneer 
And the slouchy grace of the old frontier, 
Lithe, long-stirruped and riding free. 

The look of their eyes was strangest, though, 
The wistful, reaching look of their eyes 

As they spurred for the pass where the day would rise 
And the lay of the land beyond would show. 


Then a weird ruck of foot and horse, 

Buckskin and mail and worn homespun, 

Crossbow, javelin, flintlock gun, 

Breeds and creeds of the ages mixed — 

Steel crusader and viking Norse, 

Priest and Puritan, Gaul and Hun, 

But, savage or gentle, swart or blond, 

The ghosts all marched with their dim eyes fixed 
On the pass that would show them the land beyond. 


Then they all whiffed up and away in a gasp 
As the dawn breeze rippled the quaking asp. 


I took the up-gulch trail again 
With that old, old look in my eyes just then, 
Dreaming of things dreamed long before— 

New dawn, new lands for the sons of men, 

With a world swept clean of the wreck of war, 
With a state where the poor will groan no more— 
And climbed for the pass where the sun would strike 
To see what the country beyond was like. 
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Again the Wildcat breathed the breath of life into the twin cubes, then tossed them over his shoulder. 
“Balloon dice, flyin’ high!" He twisted round quickly to read their upturned faces 








THE COMESACEA 


Wherein the Wildcat Rolls His Way Out of Trouble 


N the morning of the seventh 

day of a week which had been 

cursed by toomuch prosperity, 

the Wildcat steadied himself 
against the wall of a restless room in 
the Old Home Rooming House in Los 
Angeles and spoke encouraging words 
to Demmy. 

“Rise up, Demmy! R’ar back f'm dat 
bed of ease an’ see kin yo’ stand on yo’ 
own hind laigs.” 

From his bed in the corner of the room 
Demmy croaked a weak reply. “Done 
tried to, Wilecat. Old demon rum 
wrastled me down and seems to be 
hangin’ on. When I tries to sit up, seems 
like I’se slidin’ a mile a minute on a bob- 
sled. I closes my eyes an’ I swoops 
through de air like a eagle. When | 
opens ’em I hits a brick chimley.” 


By Hugh Wiley 


Author of the “Wildcat” 


Series 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


“I knows. Boy, you needs sourdeen 
fishes an’ watch. Wait ’til I gits back.” 

The Wildcat ducked out to a nearby 
grocery, returning three minutes later 
with an open can of sardines and a 
pitcher of water. “Eat dese heah sour- 
deens, Demmy,” he directed, ‘an’ den 
give “em swimmin’ room wid dis wateh an’ 
de ch ances is you gits resurrected f’m yo’ 
mis’ ry. 

Demmy ate the sardines and drank 
half of the contents of the pitcher. 
“Whuff! Wilecat, f’m de way I feels I 


*speck dat gin wuz dynamite juice 
extract of dis sleepin’ sickness I heard 
so much of.” 

“Might been. Dat likker drunk all 
right goin’ down, but right dere it 
quit bein’ fren’ly. Rouse up an’ see 
kin you stand on yo’ feet.” 

Demmy roused up and discovered that 
he was able to stand on his feet. “‘I’se 
betteh now. Dem sourdeens acts jes’ 
like med’cine.’ 

“Dey is medicine. Dem Chinee doctor 
boys in San Framcisco uses ’em dried— 
chances is dey is good med’cine. Come 
out wid me whilst us gits some heavy 
rations.” 

““Mebbe I betteh stay heah, Wilecat, 
an’ guard dis mascot goat whilst you goes 
back to dat movie outfit an sees kin you 
git us hired on.” 
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“Don’t crave no mo’ work wid dem 
movie folks. All time prowlin’ round an’ 
missin’ meals. Us craves to eat steady— 
three meals a day, an’ two at night.” 

“T stays heah wid Lily ’til evenin’. 
Feels mighty feeble. Git ‘long out an’ 
git yo’self nutrified. When you comes 

back bring me some mo’ sourdeen fishes. 
Kinda like to have me some sass ’prilla 
an’ ginger snaps wid dem fishes, an’ 
tonight when I’se ‘cooperated an’ my 
haid aint so plumb numb us rallies ’round 
de groanin’ board an’ eats heavy. ’Nother 
thing befo’ you goes—betteh leave half 
yo’ money wid me. Dem dollahs is 
round, Wilecat, an’ dey aint got no barbs 
like fish hooks whut makes ’em stick in 
yo’ pocket. You know how you is wid 
money.” 

“Demmy, as usual yo’ words is fes- 
tooned wid de gospel truth. Heah you is!” 

The Wilecat hauled out a substantial 
roll of bills and split the stake. He 
handed a little more than half of the 
money to Demmy. “Dere you is. Even 
two hund’ed dollahs. Watch dat Lily 
goat keerful, an’ I brings you de sour- 
deens an’ dat sass’prilla an’ ginger snaps.” 

An hour later the Wildcat returned to 
the room in the Old Home Rooming 
House carrying a cargo of canned fish 


The Comeback: Hugh Wiley 
and sass’prilla pop and ginger snaps to 
which he had added a pound of peanuts. 
“Eat dese heah goobers, Demmy. Dey sets 
heavy on yo’ stummick an’ settles it.” 
The combined effect of sardines, pea- 
nuts, pop and ginger snaps was so excel- 
lent that at six o'clock the invalid had 
recovered his health and was strengthened 
to a degree which enabled him to meet 
and conquer three dollars worth of 
assorted rations in a restaurant near the 
abode which had sheltered his fragile form. 


F TER two hours of strenuous work at 

the dining table, during which the mas- 
cot Lily, standing close beside the Wild- 
cat, consumed her share of the gratifying 
rations, the Wildcat pushed back his 
chair. ‘‘Whuff! Demmy, seems like all 
dat Heaven needs to be is a lunch counter 
long ’nuf to leave plenty of elbone room 
f’r dem whut gits saved. You ’members 
whut de man says *bout de burnt child 
cravin ’ de fire?’ 

“Man says de burnt child dreads de 
fire.” 

“Man whut I mean says he craves it. 
Like to got burnt up wid dat gin—but dat 
was yestiddy. Right now, toppin’ off dis 
gran’ meal I craves me mebbe one drink.” 

Demmy devoted all of three seconds to 
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an analysis of his personal ambition and 
then—‘*Me an’ you both, Wilecat! Seems 
like de longes’ time since me an’ de demon 
rum tells each otheh good-by. I takes dis 
mascot goat back to deOld Home an’ waits 
f’r you whilst you rounds up some broad- 
minded bootleggeh. All I tells you is 
don’ t be too long—folks is died of thirst 
an’ all dem sourdeen fishes I et is got me 
plumb dry.” 

“T’se on my way, Salt Neck! Pay de 
man an’ don’t delay me. If Lady Luck 
guides my feet I ’cumulates de gin an’ 
sees you fifteen minutes afteh I gits it.” 

The Wildcat’s feet were guided gin- 
ward through the night by Lady Luck, 
but following close behind that goddess 
and her protege trailed Old Man Trouble. 

A few blocks after leaving the Old Home 
the Wildcat reached a zone of loungers of 
his own color and in this friendly environ- 
ment three or four questions aimed at 
innocent bystanders served to chart a 
course which terminated in the back 
room of the Shady Rest. 

The Shady Rest was nominally a soft 
drink emporium, carrying an annex where 
a sideline of sandwiches and gambling 
could be obtained by those who sought 
light nutriment or heavy money. 

(Continued on page 68) 








*“Neveh was a finer crop of golf balls no place, 
See how many dollahs kin you count f'm whah you stands” 





said Festus. 


Wilecat,” 


“Ev'ry one means a dollah. 
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As told to 


Wilbur Hall 


Iustrated by Everett Wynn 


N the years 1897 to 1901 something 
like $7,500,000 in gold was taken out 
of Alaska. As one who was there in 
the capacity of a professional gam- 
bler, I make bold to say that every penny 
of that big sum passed at least once over 
the gaming tables. Of course not every 
man who found gold gambled it. On the 
other hand, great quantities of the stuff 
was handled again and again—risked, 
lost, won back or won by others, gambled 
again, lost again, and again put down on 
baize-topped tables or oil-cloth “layouts,” 
to change hands on the turn of a wheel or 
the fall of a card. I myself have seen 
gambling games in which there was the 
equivalent of $100,000 on a table smaller 
than yours in the dining-room; it was a 
common sight in those days to see for- 
tunes of $50,000 lost or won in an hour or 
two. There have been mining camps before 
the Klondike, and many since, but none 
just like it and none in which the newly 
made wealthy were so far from cities 
where their money could be spent for use- 
ful or ornamental objects or invested in 
safe securities. Men were drunk with 
money—blind drunk with it. 

I remember an incident that may illus- 
trate the attitude of the sour-dough of 
1898 toward money. In 1898 there was 
very little small change anywhere in the 
territory, but by the following year a 
great deal came in. Prices were so high 


that a ten-cent piece had no value by it- 
self, but small coins were legal tender, if 
you could get enough of them together. 
One evening I stood by a bar watching a 
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I sold them on the streets and along the waterfront at prices ranging 


from $20 to $50 each 


saloon man checking up his cash register. 
lhe first thing he did was to pour the 
day’s accumulation of gold dust into one 
chamois sack and weigh it. Nuggets and 
dust were accepted everywhere, of course, 
and were the principal mediums of ex- 
change. After he had his dust segregated 
and checked up he stacked and counted 
his gold and bank notes. After that he 
took out silver dollars, halves, and quar- 
ters and counted them. Then I saw him 
place his big derby hat (it was one of the 
few in Nome at that time, and locally 
famous for that reason) beside the cash 
register, and into it I saw him dump hand- 
ful after double handful of nickels and 
dimes—what the sour-dough slightingly 
called “‘cheechacko” money. When the 
cash register was empty—and the hat, I 
may add, almost brim-full—I saw him 
walk to the door with the heavy load in 
his hands, and watched him while he dis- 
dainfully threw the small change into the 
street. At that time the streets of Nome 
were feet deep in ooze and slush: the 
pieces of silver and nickel sank slowly into 
this muck and disappeared. After my 
friend had shaken his hat carefully and 
turned out the sweat-band so that none 
of the despised coins remained in it, he 
came back calmly to his bookkeeping. 
And. whether you believe it or not it is a 
solemn fact that not one of the hundreds 
of men and women who saw him so much 
as turned a head to watch or raised a voice 
in comment. Small money was just trash 
—nothing less thana dollar was given even 
the respect of ordinary careful handling! 


I went into the mushroom town of 
Nome on the first trip made in 1898 by 
the steamer Senator with Tom Bascom, 
who was teaching me to act as his 
“decoy,” “assistant,” “stall,” “come-on” 
—in short who had apprenticed me to the 
trade of cheating chance. 

Tom Bascom made it a rule never to 
draw on his own funds if by the exercise 
of his wits he could finance himself; we 
paid our .passage to the North country 
out of money which we got in a bunko 
game on the Seattle pier just before sail- 
ing. The demand for accommodations 
at that time exceeded the capacity of all 
available vessels twenty to one, and it 
was this condition of which Bascom took 
advantage. Collaborating with a printer, 
Bascom issued one hundred steamship 
tickets good on any of the boats of the 
company to which the Senator belonged. 
I sold them on the streets and along the 
waterfront at prices ranging from $20 to 
$50 each, and, thus enriched, he bought 
genuine tickets for himself and me from 
a scalper. At the last moment I was 
offered $300 for my ticket and sold it 
without Tom’s knowledge, getting myself 
aboard by the use of one of our counter- 
feit pasteboards. I thought myself very 
clever but when the hour for sailing ar- 
rived the captain—a hard-visaged and 
despotic old salt—discovered that his 
ship carried about one hundred more pas- 
sengers than the purser’s booking list 
held. An investigation was started, the 
faked tickets were discovered and every- 
one aboard was ordered ashore. The 
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captain and the purser then permitted 
the passengers to re-embark, passing only 
the holders of bona-fide tickets. When I 
saw what was happening to the disgrun- 
tled crowd with our counterfeits I con- 
fessed to Bascom. 

“Too smart, son,” he said. “Maybe 
you will learn to be a bunko man, but for 
the present you had better let me pull the 
crooked stuff.” 

“But how will I get aboard now?” I 
asked, crestfallen. 

“T ought to leave you behind,” Bascom 
said, “but I’ll help you out this time.” 

He explained his plan, which I am sure 
he invented on the spur of the moment, 
and went aboard. I walked along the 
pier toward the stern of the Senator and 
presently Tom Bascom appeared on the 
after-deck. He took out his pocket knife, 
wrapped his ticket round it, and tossed 
it to me. I passed muster at the gang 
plank without question and as the Senator 
was carrying an overload anyway I was 
never questioned thereafter. I tell this 
incident to convey to you something of 
the methods used by Bascom throughout 
all the time I knew him. 

Somewhat to our disappointment we 
found that the captain had absolutely 
prohibited gambling aboard ship, but this 
rule, like many rules and laws in life, 
meant only to Tom Bascom a barrier to 
surmount. After the lights were out at 
night he contrived to make up a little 
game in the dining saloon and thither 
those who were in on the secret would go 
for their pastime. As a result of Tom’s 
activities, when we disembarked at Nome 
Bascom and Company were in something 
over $4000. 


BAscom's plan was to spend a few days 
looking over the ground in Nome, play- 
ing enough to make himself a familiar figure 
to the gamblers, and then plunge heavy, 
make a clean-up, and get a boat south. 
He felt that we were too far from the pro- 
tection that civilization and the police 
give all citizens—even crooks—to take 
any chances of personal violence, which 
is something no man covets for himself, 
I suppose. At any rate we made the 
rounds of that mud-splashed, flimsy and 
crowded town of Nome at once. 

I remember that one of our visits was 
to a combination house called the Bodega, 
where there was a bar in front, a gambling 
hall behind, and in the extreme rear, with 
an outside entrance or two, the dance 
hall. At the roulette wheel was a tall, 
rangy individual in a wide hat and 
with a cold blue eye, who seemed some- 
how to be out of place. I had seen enough 
roulette to recognize that the man was 
not an experienced dealer. But I had 
also seen enough of the types in such 
places to guess that he would be a mean 
man in an argument. As a matter of 
fact he was a gun-man from the South- 
west with a long record—member of a 
famous family of outlaws, fighters, and 
robbers. But for the moment he was 
managing this far northern gambling hell. 

The situation was too much for Tom 
Bascom—he walked straight over to the 
black-jack game and began to play. He 
had already taught me something about 
crimping cards and reading them, and he 
gave me the tip to watch him operate that 
system and “cop” this bank roll. So I 
ambled over after he was well started and 
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took in the play. With the cards crimped 
Bascom knew always exactly what the 
dealer had in his hand. This advantage 
made it possible to win or lose at pleasure. 
I watched the careless manner in which 
he played with something akin to admir- 
ation. He was so cool, so easy, so pleas- 
ant about it, that no one could suspect 
him of cheating. And no one did, in 
truth, until the bank roll began to dimin- 
ish at an alarming rate, with Bascom 
winning. Even then the dealer could 
not make out what was happening. 

But presently his worry communicated 
itself to the tall gun-man, whose money 
was being paid over so rapidly to Bascom. 
Immediately he left his roulette wheel 
and started across to the black-jack table. 
Bascom saw him coming. On entering 
Tom had recognized in him a “bad man” 
—we had spoken of it together. But 
Tom made no hurried movement. I saw 
him reach into his upper right vest-pocket 
in an absent-minded way, pull out a small 
sheaf of bills, glance at them, put them 
back, and then stand with his thumb 
caught casually in that vest pocket. The 
big gambler came over, looked sourly at 
the game, watched Bascom’s movements 
for a moment, saw 
another large bet 
paid my friend, 
and then, with a 
puzzled face and 
eyeing Bascom, he 
turned on his heel 
and walked back. 
Bascom — did not 
appear to see any 
of this—he went 
on playing, and he 
went on winning, 
if anything more 
rapidly than’ be- 
fore. 

Once more the 
tall individual 
started hastily 
across, when a 
fifty - dollar bill 
passed from the 
black-jack dealer ‘ 
to Bascom. Again ¢ 
Bascom, always jj 
alert and seeing / 
everything that 
went on, without 
ever appearing to 
see anything but 
his game, reached 
for a pocket, this 
time his right hip 
pocket, from which 
he very — slowly 
drew a_handker- 
chief. The gun- 
man crossing the 
room quickened his 
steps, but before he could get close enough 
to ‘start anything” Bascom was returning 
his handkerchief, in a leisurely fashion. 
Again the big man eyed him, again Bas- 
com glanced at him guilelessly as a child, 
and again the fighter found himself de- 
feated. He turned and walked away for 
the second time, and in another two min- 
utes it was all over. Bascom had the 
bank roll of the black-jack game and the 
dealer closed up. Out of sheer bravado 
Tom walked over to the roulette table, 
stood watching it a minute, with his 
fingers carelessly toying with the bank- 





I knew he would be a mean man in 


an argument 
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notes in his right hand vest pocket, then 
went out into the street. I followed him, 

“That gun-man was on your trail, 
Tom,” I said, somewhat nervously. “I 
thought two or three times there that he 
was going to ‘go’ ”’. 

Tom laughed. ‘He’s the kind who 
would ‘go’, kid,” he answered, calmly. 
“That’s what he wanted to do, all right. 
But you may have noticed that every 
time he nosed round I had an urgent 
need of something in one of my pockets.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I noticed that. I 
didn’t get the play.” 

“Well, perhaps you will when I show 
you,” he said, and throwing open his coat 
he exposed to my view the butts of two 
revolvers—one slung in a shoulder hol- 
ster convenient to his vest-pocket, an- 
other over his hip just below a pocket in 
which his handkerchief was placed. Then 
I understood. The gun-fighter knew the 
signs: he knew that if he attempted to 
“‘go”’—that is, to pull and shoot—that he 
would find Bascom ahead of him. And I 


suppose he figured that the chances were 

not worth taking in a row over a little 

matter of a $300 black-jack bank roll. 
After that experience Tom Bascom 
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said to me: “Kid, 
they seem to be 
shy of experienced 
dealers up here in 
thiscanvas village; 
I have an idea that 
we can trim any 
one of them with- 
out any trouble at 
all and make the 
business last a 
while. Let’s try a 
twenty-one game 
and see how good 
you are as a 
“stalk” 

That suited me 
—I was growing 
anxious to show 
my mettle. So 
Tom picked a 
gambling hall at 
random from the 
four big ones then 
running in Nome, 
and I went in to 
perform my part. 
A “stall” is the 
confederate of a 
crooked gambler, 
employed in _ vari- 
ous capacities, but 
in this case to sit 
in the game, crimp 
the cards with the 
code of marks 
agreed on before- 
hand, make small 
bets while doing 
this, and then, when his chief comes in 
to make the big plays, to work his 
way to the dealer’s right and so be in a 
position to kill the dealer’s draw. To 
be more explicit, suppose there are four 
or five in the game, and that my confed- 
erate, the plunger, has 20 points on his two 
cards, as indicated to me by the markings 
Icansee onthem. When the dealer reaches 
me and asks if I want more cards to fill 
my hand, I observe that he has, say, a 
four-spot face up on the table. From 
the crimp in the card he has face down 
I know that it isa ten. Therefore he has 
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a total of fourteen points. If the marks 
show me that the card on top of the deck, 
which is to be dealt next, is a seven, I de- 
mand it, whether I want it or not, be- 
cause if I allow the dealer to retain it and 
deal it to himself, he will make twenty- 
one points and beat my partner. But if 
it is a larger card I signify that I do not 
want the card, and the dealer has either 
to be content with the fourteen points he 
has already drawn, or draw the card and 
“bust’’—thatis, over-pass a total of twenty- 
one points and lose to my confederate. 

In this play everything depends on the 
stall”. He must make himself as un- 
obtrusive as possible, he must mark the 
cards cleverly, quickly and accurately, 
and he must not lose his head after his 
confederate arrives and begins making 
the big bets. I was sure that I could 
perform my part, and | did, up to a cer- 

tain point. I crimped the cards without 
being detected and | prided myself on the 
job I had done. I posed as the typical 
small gambler, playing two-bit stakes and 
masking my delight at winning by being 
smart and funny. When I lost I passed 
it off with a great show of having plenty 
more where that came from. And I held 
my place at the dealer’s right before Tom 

Bascom came in. 

He was very nonchalant. After watch- 
ing the game a moment he strolled away, 
made a bet or two at roulette, and came 
back. He had won twenty dollars at the 
wheel—this he dropped on the twenty- 
one table with some off-hand remark 
about seeing if he could repeat. He lost, 
and bet again. His money was all in 
large denominations and presently he was 
winning large sums. Every time he gave 
me the “‘ofhce”—that is, the sign to play 
with him—I forced the dealer’s hand into 
a loss. But when the play was at its best 
I became a little excited about winning 
something for myself. I raised my bet- 
ting to five- dollar wagers, and in my 
anxiety to win I forgot to protect I’om Bas- 
com’s bet. The result was that, while I 
won five dollars, Tom lost one hundred. 
I shall never forget the look he gave me. 
It passed from his cold gray eyes to mine 
in a flash, but it was sufficient. There- 
after I ‘‘stalled” for him faithfully, with 
the result that he soon had the bank roll 
and walked out. When I followed him, 
entirely unsuspected by the poor dealer, 
who couldn’t make out what had “hit 
him,” Bascom was waiting for me. 

“You did pretty well, kid,” he said, in 
a non-commital tone. “But next time 
remember that your job is to play sucker 
and give me achance. Any fool can win 
five dollars, but it takes a smart man to 
lose to win.” 


“ec 


LREADY I knew Bascom to be cold 

and conscienceless, but the excitement 
of working with him had cast a glamor 
over his crooked operations. I was yet 
to learn the terrible uncertainty, the ever- 
present fear that every dishonest man 
comes to feel. 

Our next few weeks were very success- 
ful ones, but Tom was waiting for the big 
chance. Nome was full of money, as | 
have said, and every day added more 
thousands and hundreds of thousands to 
that available for gambling. Miners 


coming back from the fields were full of 
tales of wonder and greatly excited and 
over-wrought by 


luck. I 


their own 
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learned that there was then (as there still 
is) a great number of people who follow 
mining strikes, oil discoveries, big land 
booms, prosperous farming years, cir- 
cuses, horse-races, county and state fairs 
and all the places where money is plenti- 
ful and spending easy, and there make a 
living by any method that is handy. 
They all make up part of what is known 
as the sporting element—gamblers, large 
and small; touts; promoters; bunco- 
steerers; cab-drivers and waiters; women 
of all sorts and professions; pickpockets 
and thieves; and a great number of sharp- 
eyed, quick-witted, close-mouthed young 
men with no particular trade or profession 
but able to turn a hand to almost any- 
thing that will yield easy money. 
I met one fellow in Nome who had been 
a bell-hop in a New York hotel. He was 
carrying drinks in a combination house 
in Nome, serving patrons on the second 
floor with their orders from the bar. 
Most of the miners paid in gold dust or 
nuggets and often these men would throw 
my friend a “‘poke” of gold to carry down 
with him to the bar so that the bartender 
could take out their bill in dust. On the 
way up and down those stairs the ex-bell- 
boy would ‘‘sample” the sack he was 
carrying: he claimed to be making con- 
siderably better than a hundred dollars 
a night in this way. 


NOTHER manwas a burglar, but for 

the time being he was tending bar. He 
wore his finger-nails very long and had oc- 
casion toclean them frequently, being very 
proud of his appearance. Until he con- 
fessed to me, I did not realize that those 
long finger-nails of his would scoop up a 
tidy little amount of gold dust in a day, 
if they were properly used. The clean- 
ings he would drop into a small bowl and 
every night he would “‘pan out” the day’s 
takings. I could go on and enumerate 
hundreds of such cases, and this much I 
must take the space to add: those same 
men or the younger ones now following 
their footsteps are just as numerous today 
as they were then, and pretty nearly as 
successful in making an easy living. For 
men who live by their wits the changes 
of the times or the laws make little differ-/ 
ence. ‘lhey are crooks and grafters, of 
a petty sort, and everywhere you find 
them you will find them stealing or de- 
frauding others by some method. Com- 
pared to them my opinion always was 
that a gambler, even a crooked one, is a 
plaster saint, because gamblers only rob 
the avaricious or members of their own 
profession, while petty-larceny thieves 
will rob anything or anybody, and glory 
in it. 

Well, the day came when Tom Bascom 
was ready to spring the trap for the big 
money. And it was to be big. 

In a gambling hall that I will call the 
Gold Bar—under another name it was the 
largest and most prosperous place of the 
kind in Alaska—there was one roulette 
dealer who had some heavy gaming at 
his table. He was well known and liked 
and was a clever, alert, personable sort of 
character. Most of the large sums bet 
went across his lay-out, coming or going. 
I stood by Sims’ table one night and saw 
more than $200,000 change hands in four 
hours. 

Bascom might have cheated Sims suc- 
cessfully, but he was not willing to chance 
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it. Sims was keen and experienced—a 
false move might give the whole game 
away to him and wreck our chances in 
Alaska. On the other hand we certainly 
wanted to play Sims’ wheel, because it 
was the favorite among the gamblers and 
there was always plenty of money behind 
it, and more to come up if it lost. Finally 
we heard that Sims was to go into the gold 
fields with a couple of friends to look at 
some property of theirs. Immediately 
Bascom decided to strike. No matter 
who substituted for Sims, Bascom felt 
that he could get a good play for a big 
stake on that particular layout. With 
that in view we waited until the night 
after Sims’ departure for the fields. 


N the meantime I had not been idle. 

As soon as it was decided that we would 
make a run on this particular roulette 
wheel I began watching the house and 
everything about it to find out what I 
needed to know as to its normal course 
of business. Not to be mysterious about 
it—what Bascom had decided to do was 
“paste” the wheel. A roulette wheel, for 
the benefit of those who never saw one, is 
something like a bowl with a revolving 
bottom, on the rim of which bottom are 
placed 38 little stalls or slots, each one 
numbered. The numbers run from 1 to 
36 and in addition one is marked with a 
single o and the other with a double o. 
About the top of the bowl runs a deep 
circular groove, in which the ball runs 
when play begins. ‘The dealer flicks the 
ball into the groove and the centrifugal 
force as it spins holds it for a while in the 
groove. Meantime the revolving disc 
below has been set in motion in the direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the ball is 
twirled. Presently, as the ball loses 
speed, it falls out of the groove into the 
bowl at the bottom. This is still whirl- 
ing, but at a constantly decreasing speed. 
Presently gravity pulls the ball into the 
edge of the pan and necessarily it comes 
to a stop in one of the little numbered 
stalls. That is the winning number and 
bettors who placed money on that num- 
ber, on a layout painted on the table and 
with a square left for each number and 
for o and 00, win 35 forone. There are a 
number of combinations that can be made 
on the board, paying smaller percentages, 
but in general the above will explain the 
game sufficiently. 

Bascom’s program was very simple— 
to paste into a few of the slots bits of 
paper skilfully prepared with a given 
number so that instead of one 16, for 
example, there would be four or five, 
Obviously the gambler betting on that 
number has greatly increased chances of 
winning. In this case my business was 
to find out when the table could be gotten 
to and worked on without fear of discov- 
ery. I learned that the only time of the 
twenty-four hours when we would have a 
chance would be in the early morning 
hours when the porter was cleaning up. 
But I had to take into account the fact 
that in the summertime in the Yukon 
there was no real night time. Therefore 
it was necessary to work in the light 
My move, therefore, was to get into favor 
with the porter. This I did easily enough, 
even going so far as to remain in the place 
two or three nights after every one else 
was gone, helping him at his work. Thus 


when Sims left and we were ready to make . 
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Cheating Chance: Wilbur Hall 





When the roulette dealer arrived he was informed that there was a sucker in the house with a roll to play, so 


he started his wheel at once 


the big play I was able to cloak Bascom’s 
movements while he pasted on to the rou- 
lette wheel three pasters bearing the 
number 26. When he had finished and 
the cloth cover was drawn again over the 
table to keep o:t the dust there were four 
26’s on the wheel and it would require the 
most scrutinizing examination to discover 
the fact. 

Then Bascom proceeded to get glori- 
ously drunk (apparently) and to demand 
that some one open up a gambling house 
so that he could spend his money. As 
he had plenty and displayed it freely, it 
was not long after noon when a crap 
dealer came along into the Gold Bar to 
accommodate him. He played heavily 
and lost and won riotously. When the 
roulette dealer arrived he was informed 
that there was a sucker in the house with 
a roll to play with and that he had better 
get to work. The roulette dealer in 
Sims’ place was a good-natured gentle- 
man who hated to see any one deprived 
of pleasure, so he started his wheel earlier 
than he would otherwise have done. 
Several boosters for the house were pres- 
ent to help him get going, I edged over 
and began to play a little, and this drew 
Bascom, the howling drunk, from his 
crap table. 

Needless to say, Tom was not drunk 
and also needless to say, he played num- 
ber 26 to the limit. He lost just often 
enough to make the dealer sure that he 
would eventually take om’s money. 
Meanwhile the word went round and 
others came in to join. By two o’clock 
the play was fast and furious and ‘Tom 
began a regular campaign. Money flowed 
over that table in great quantities, but 
mostly it flowed Tom’s way. If the 
dealer discovered that the wheel was 
“fixed” he could do nothing but close it, 
and as Bascom was playing with cash he 


could walk away with his winnings un- 
questioned. As it turned out, no one 
suspected and Tom’s takings continued. 
In something less than an hour he pock- 
eted a staggering roll of bills and a bag 
of gold and gold coins and after buying a 
drink for the house, walked out. His 
winnings were more than $18,000. 


E sailed for the States two days later. 

Bascom had operated very success- 
fully at poker during our stay in Nome— 
his total cleanup, including everything, 
approximated $25,000 in addition to our 
expenses and the $5000 he had volun- 
tarily paid me as my share. 

During those weeks I had been almost 
drunk with the sight of money, the ex- 
citement of our gaming and the extent 
of our winnings. Not until the second 
day out did I really take stock of 
myself. 

I had been quick to pick up from Tom 
Bascom the one bit of a gambler’s phil- 
osophy which served to quiet my con- 
science and lessen my shame. 

“Cheating, son,” Tom had said, “‘is as 
honorable as banking or merchandising 
if you consider the source of your takings. 
Once in a while a cheater like me will sit 
in on a game played by honest men but 
as a rule you are matching your wits 
against the wits of professionals who 
have the added advantage of heavy odds 
in their favor. You are cheating cheat- 
ers, and the season for cheaters is open 
all the year round.” 

I repeated this to myself as the foun- 
dation for my own case. All my early 
ambitions, plans and good intentions 
seemed infinitely far away. It canie 
over me with a pang that I had written 
only once to Martha Lang, although I 
had heard several times from her. Her 
faith in me and her ready belief of the 


fiction I wrote concerning my Alaska trip 
and the mining properties I was inspect- 
ing now hit me like a blow in the face. 
I reviewed my experiences in Alaska; 
thought of the gambling hells I had fre- 
quented; recalled the men and women 
with whom I had come in contact and 
into whose class I had fallen; and sud- 
denly the thought came that I could re- 
nounce them all and start over. 

Locked in the ship’s safe was my bag 
containing more than $5000, four times 
the amount with which I had come West 
a few months before, so full of high pur- 
poses. I could go back and leave all this 
crookedness and depravity behind me, 
and [ thought I would. 

But my reverie was broken by the 
familiar voice of Tom Bascom. He laid 
his big hand on my shoulder and said 
pleasantly: 

“You can take a run home to see her, 
son, when we get into Seattle, but there 
is nO use mooning away your time now. 
Come on down to the cabin—I want to 
teach you a few things about ‘handling 
the mitts’.”’ 

I was jerked back to realities violently. 
For several weeks Tom had been promis- 
ing to instruct me in the art of crooked 
card playing—that was what he meant 
by “handling the mitts.” It was my 
chance to say: ““Tom, I’m going to leave 
you and go straight.” 

But instead I rose. Distinctly there 
passed through my mind the thought that 
I should learn everything I could, even 
though I did not use the knowledge. | 
followed him to his cabin. 


This is the second of a series of articles 
by Wilbur Hall on the experiences of a man 
who determined to live by his wits. The 
third will appear in the February number. 

—The Editors. 
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When Downieville Hanged a Woman 


brought in a verdict of guilty, and the 


HE most remarkable lynching 

of the many that took place in 

pioneer California was enacted 

at Downieville, in the northern 
mining district. It was the one ex- 
ample of mob vengeance whose victim 
was a woman; and, in a time and region 
when and where the sex was peculiarly 
venerated, it is no wonder that by it 
Downieville won an evil eminence among 
the communities of the West as “the 
place where they hanged a woman.” It 
was many a long year before Downieville 
lived down that reproach. 

At the time of the lynching Downie- 
ville was one of the liveliest and most 
thriving of all the Sierran mining camps, 
and had just been enjoying an unusually 
hilarious 4th of July. Governor John B. 
Weller had delivered the speech of the 
day and the entire population felt that 
the least they could do to show their ap- 
preciation of the honor thus conferred 
upon them was to get gloriously drunk. 
Having accomplished this purpose, some 
went home to “‘sleep it off,”’ but the more 
energetic carousers spent the night stag- 
gering through the streets, hooting and 
howling, beating with their fists against 
the walls of houses and breaking open 
doors. In a quarter of the town that could 
hardly be called respectable, even in those 
easy-going days, lived a Mexican woman 
named Juanita and her consort, a Mexi- 
can gambler. Jack Cannon, a miner of 
herculean proportions and __ strength, 
kicked in the door of their cabin and went 
his way. 

He made the mistake of repeating his 
Visit next morning. Juanita and her 
friend were standing in the doorway when 
he strolled up and addressed her; and here 
he made a second mistake, calling her, 
in Spanish, an opprobrious name. She 
vanished within the house, but reappeared 
a moment later, one hand concealed be- 
hind her. Cannon was standing with a 
hand resting against either side of the 
doorway, talking to the man of the house. 
Juanita, a little woman but animated by 
a superhuman fury, projected herself at 
Cannon with the speed and force of a 
wildcat and buried a long knife deep in 
his breast. He fell dead on the spot. 

Cannon had been a jolly fellow and was 
well liked. In a few minutes a great 


By John L. Considine 


Author of: The King’s Favorite Comes to Camp 


throng, crying for vengeance, had gath- 
ered. Most of them had not yet fully 
recovered from their excesses of the day 
before, and their condition did not render 
them more amiable or susceptible to 
humane impulses. 

Juanita, sensing the deadly intent of 
the mob, fled to Craycroft’s saloon for 
protection. Craycroft was willing enough 
to save her, but his pleas and protests fell 
upon deaf ears. ‘The maddened miners 
seized Juanita and bore her to the stand 
on the plaza from which on the day be- 
fore the governor of the state had deliv- 
ered his speech. 

Juanita stood solitary and abandoned, 
save for the presence of her friend, the 
Mexican gambler. The ghastly spectacle 
of Cannon’s body, laid out in a tent near 
by, was fuel to the fury of those who cried 
for vengeance. 

The crowd nominated a judge and a 
jury, and the judge in turn selected coun- 
sel for the people and for the defendant. 
The attorney for the prosecution found 
his case already made. The lawyer for 
the defense, with a bad case to present, 
was not even permitted that privilege. 

Striving to make the best of a bad job, 
he pointed out the enormity of hanging 
a defenseless woman. But the very skill 
with which he developed this point only 
made the maddened mob the more furious 
against him. ‘They kicked from under 
him the barrel which he was using as a 
rostrum, his hat flying one way and his 
spectacles another, and hustled him so 
violently that in a hundred yards of 
progress his feet never touched the 
ground. 

Dr. C. A. Aiken then tried to save the 
woman by declaring that she was about 
to become a mother. But other physicians 
expressed a contrary opinion, and Aiken 
was ordered to leave Downieville at once. 
He understood the temper of the mob 
well enough to obey without demur. 

It was plainly evident that they thirsted 
for the blood of Juanita and would let 
nothing stand in the way of their desired 
vengeance. The jury in a few minutes 


judge understood so well what was 

expected of him that he did not, as 

was usual in such cases, refer to the 

crowd for suggestions as to the degree 
of punishment to be inflicted, but 
promptly sentenced the woman to death. 
She was given but an hour in which to 
prepare. 

From one of the projecting upper 
timbers of the Jersey bridge, a rope was 
flung. Beneath it, a plank, six inches 
wide, was thrust out over the stream, and 
lashed to the floor-timbers of the bridge. 
The gallows was ready. 

Her time arrived, Juanita was marched 
to the place of doom. In the midst of the 
hostile throng, clamoring for her life, she 
walked with unfaltering step, no hint of 
unusual pallor in her face. She took her 
place on the fatal plank with perfect cool- 
ness. 

Her glance roamed over the crowd and 
when here and there amid that sea of 
hostile faces she saw the countenance of 
a friend, she nodded pleasantly. She 
removed her hat and threw it to one of 
them, with the greeting, “Adios!” She 
then took into her hands the rope that 
had been thrown about her neck, and ad- 
justed it beneath her dark hair. 

She was blindfolded with a handker- 
chief and her hands tied behind her. A 
little to the rear stood two men, one on 
each side of the plank, ax in hand, ready 
to cut the lashings. 

The sound of a pistol shot signaled the 
fatal moment, down came the axes, the 
plank dropped. Juanita fell four feet 
and remained suspended. Consciousness 
apparently fled with that drop, and death 
soon came. 

Although the lynching of Juanita 
aroused widespread condemnation, the 
one hanging that did more even than that 
to bring lynch-law into disrepute in Cali- 
fornia was that of John Barclay at Colum- 
bia, Tuolumne county, in the southern 
mining district. It took place on October 
10, 1855. 

On the afternoon of that day, John 
H. Smith of Knickerbocker Flat came into 
Columbia, visited a resort known as 
Martha’s saloon and got drunk. While 
in that condition, he broke a pitcher 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Plundering 
the Pueblo 


Indians 


Read the Shameful Story 
and Blush for America 


By John Collier 


Author of: Democracy Every Day, ete. 


HE Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 

are now tae St crisis of their 

long history. are the most 

interesting Red — a living. 
They number about 8000 and live in 
twenty pueblos, or villages, five, six and 
seven thousand feet above the sea. New 
Mexico is a land of ruins—there are hun- 
dreds of ancient crumbled cities. These 
living pueblos were ancient when Cortez 
came to Mexico. They were the northern 
outposts of that great cultural system of 
the Mayans and Aztecs and they are its 
last survivors. 

The Pueblos are fighting desperately 
against a quick destruction. Their oppo- 
nents in the struggle are certain land- 
grabbing interests and, for the time being, 
the executive branch of the Government 
of the United States. This article is an 
appeal to American citizens to use their 
voice and vote to prevent the crowning 
infamy of the long black record of 
America’s treatment of its aborigines. 

The assault on the Pueblos is known by 
the name of the Bursum 
bill. This bill, sponsored 
by Secretary Fall of the 
Department of the In- 
terior and called by him 
an “administration meas- 
ure,” was passed by the 
Senate in September. It 
was temporarily blocked 
in the Indian Committee 
of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the General 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, by Representa- 
tive Swing of California 
and by other friends of 
the Indians. The effort 
to drive the bill through 
will be resumed when 
Congress convenes in 
December. This Bursum 
(Fall) bill will be “‘coun- 
tered” by an opposition 
bill supported by friends 
of the Indians and of 


The north pueblo house of Taos. 
this example of the oldest civilization in the United States will utterly vanish life. 





A mother of Taos 


the square deal, and for reasons that 
will appear below, the struggle will have a 
national significance. 

In simplest terms stated, the Bursum 
bill deprives the Pueblos of their land and 
their water and leaves several thousand 
Mexican and American claimants to fight 
each other legally for the possession of 
these lands and waters, to the perennial 
enrichment of lawyers who are working 
to enact the Bursum bill. 


A Colorful History 


One must know something about the 
Pueblos before he can understand the 
meaning of their present peril and strug- 
gle. A thousand years ago, these Indians 
built irrigation ditches and dwelt in their 
towns which are today as strange and as 
lovely as any cities of old Europe or Asia. 
They were warlike, but only in defensive 
war as against the Comanches, Utes and 
Apaches. They were artists in weaving, 


pottery, turquoise jewelry and decorative 
[hey were marvelous dancers 


costumes. 





If the attempted robbery is accomplished, 


and singers. Their religious and social 
organization was very complex, and they 
had found out a way to be communists 
and individualists at one and the same 
time. They were kind toward children 
and their women held high status in the 
domestic and community life. 

What these Pueblos were when the 
white man came, they still are. The 
Pueblos of Zuni, Santo Domingo and Taos 
live on today, mysterious and colorful and 
vital from the ancient world. Gold- 
seekers devastated the Indian civiliza- 
tions of Mexico. The Pueblos had no 
gold and were spared. The Franciscan 
monks came from Spain and_ slowly 
gained their way to the heart of the 
Pueblo Indians. The Indians voluntarily 
became Catholic Christians, but under- 
neath they kept all their earlier pagan 
wildness and splendor. The Franciscans 
had no wish to stamp out the beauties of 
the archaic life, and it is these mission- 
aries, and they alone, who showed states- 
manship toward the Indians in the whole 
of America and through 
all the centuries to the 
present day. The ap- 
proved method of 
*‘Americanizing” the Red 
Man has been and is to 
kill his soul and poison 
his body with white 
men’s diseases, cut his 
long hair and dress him 
in overalls. Thanks to 
the Franciscans, and to 
Spain which accepted 
their leadership in_ its 
‘Indian policies north of 
Mexico, the Pueblos 
exist today in their an- 
‘ciént wildness and sweet- 
> ness, tempered with 
Christian creed and 
Christian morality. 

Now to the Bursum 
bill and the proposed 
extermination of Pueblo 
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These are all homes of squatters on the land of the San Juan pueblo. Of its 4000 


irrigable acres this pueblo has been robbed of all but 588 


When the Pilgrim Fathers were landing 
in Massachusetts, Spain already was es- 
tablishing Indian reservations round the 
pueblos. Following on the Royal Cedula 
of 1687, the Spanish policy was made per- 
fectly definite. Each pueblo received a 
grant of land, in most cases reaching a 
league to each point of the compass from 
the church within the Pueblo village 
about 17,000 acres of ground. The 
Spanish understood the basic fact of 
Pueblo life, which is that the whole social, 
religious and moral structure of that life 
rests on the land and exists in terms of the 
land. Individual Indians were forbidden 
by Spain to sell this land. The pueblo as 
2 community was forbidden to sell. White 
men were forbidden to buy or to seize the 
land. ‘‘Hereafter as heretofore,” one 
reads in an old parchment signed by the 
Spanish Governor Maynez, which 1 is still 
kept at the San Juan pueblo, “‘no one can 
sell or trade this land and no judge can 
pass on the title for sale. No Spanish 
governor has power to alienate these your 
lands.” The Indians could loan or rent 
their land, but they could not sell it. 

Law-Breaking “Squatters’ 

In Lincoln’s first presidency, after the 
United States had annexed New Mexico, 
Congress _re-afirmed these ancient 
grants, placing the lands in the keeping 
of the pueblos in fee simple. Each 
pueblo cherishes its guarantee of land 
tenure with Abraham Lincoln’s signature 
at the end. 

So much for the basic law governing 
these Indian lands. ‘The practise has been 
different from the law. For centuries, 
non-Indian ‘‘squatters’” have been en- 
croaching. Since the United States be- 
came the Indian’s guardian the squatters 
have multiplied faster and faster and have 


expanded their original: claims. . While. 
these non-Indians were taking the } land,> 


they took the water as weli. The Pueblos, 
through their coungis ahd geveraers, 


have protested unceasingly—-a yain de- . 


spairing protest across two hundred years. 
The civil authorities, corrupt, inert, fear- 
ful of the vengeance upon themselves of 
the squatters, have refused to eject the 
trespassers. Why did not the Indians 
take matters into their own hands? The 
reader will learn the answer after a mo- 


ment, and likewise will 
learn to what pass the 
Pueblos have’ been 
brought. But a word 
more of history is needful. 

Now and then, for brief 
times, there have been 
attorneys, representing the 
United States Govern- 
ment, appointed to pro- 
tect the Indians, who have 
done their duty. Their 
careers have been 
stormy and as a 
rule brief. One of 
these attorneys 
was Francis C. 
Wilson of Santa 
Fe. Against the 
passive resistance 
of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, 
Wilson carried to 
the United States 
Supreme Court 
and won, on be- 


half of the §In- 
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dians, a momentous case known as the 
Sandoval Case. By this case, in 1913, 
the Supreme Court in an elaborate and 
lucid verdict declared or implied that no 
one acre of Indian land could ever legally 
have been alienated; that all alleged 
titles, whether based on seizure or on 
purchase, ancient or contemporary, were 
null and void. 

Before he could press the advantage 
offered by the Sandoval opinion, Wilson 
was allowed to resign. There was a lull; 
then in 1918 another Government attor- 
ney tried to do his duty. This was Judge 
Richard H. Hanna of Albuquerque. He 
instituted proceedings under the Sando- 
val opinion of the Supreme Court, de- 
signed to recover for the Indians their 
land. Judge Hanna lasted just a year and 
a half; then he followed Francis Wilson to 
the limbo of the defeated brave. Hanna 
is a Democrat and Wilson is a Roosevelt 
Republican. The Pueblo question is not 
a party question. 

And now the reader can 
understand the Bursum 
bill. The Sandoval opinion 
and Judge Hanna's un- 
sportsmanlike onslaught 
against his fellow-citizens 
and voters disquieted the 
politicians, mortgage- 
holders and Indian-land 
squatters of New Mexico. 
Constructively, all this 
land-loot must be returned 
to the Indians, its rightful 
owners. But the Supreme 
Court had like- 
wise declared 
that Congress has 
plenary, that 1s, 
unconditioned, 
power with re- 
gard to these 
Indian lands. All 
right—then Con- 
gress can legalize 
the loot; Con- 
gress can “clear 
the titles’ to all 
this pilfered land. 
Congress_ has 
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When Picuris pueblo had abundant land, these houses were inhabited. Now they 
are in ruins and the population is dwindling 
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Plundering the Pueblo Indians: 
broken faith with at least four hundred 
Indian tribes before now; why not once 
again? So the attorneys "of the Govern- 
ment, drawing salaries to defend the 
Indians, become exceptionally inactive. 
The whole State is quietly informed: “The 
titles are going to be cleared.” ‘The 
scholarly and public spirited Col. R. E. 
‘Twitchell is designated special United 
States Attorney for the Indians, at $8400 
a year. Col. Twitchell prepares an his- 
torical resume and a legal interpretation, 
so readable and informing that the 
\rchaeological Society of New Mexico 
prints it in full on March first of the cur- 
rent year. The Twitchell br-ef over- 
whelmingly exhibits the facts which are 
stated in the paragraphs foregoing. 
[hereupon is prepared a bill, for Congress 
to make into law. A. B. Renehan, attor- 
ney for numerous Mexican land-claim- 
ants, and Twitchell, Government Attor- 
ney for the Indians, jointly proclaim 
authorship of the bill. Together they 
visit Washington. Lo—the Bursum bill. 
And lo! This Bursum bill, spon- 

sored by the Government At- 

torney and declared to be 

an administration meas- 

ure by Secretary Fall, 

turns upside-down the 

whole three-centuries’ 
-old policy, burns 
every ancient guar- 
antee to ashes, and 
instructs the United 
States Courts to 
proceed forthwith, 


tion measure which, but for 
a miracle of lightning-quick 
action by the women’s 
clubs, would be a law 
today. 

The bill specifies 
three types of land- 
claims against the 
Indians, these three 
types including all 
possible claims. 
First there are the 


without option, to lands occupied 
the confirmation of “with color of 
every land seizure title” prior to 1848 


whether committed 
under Spain or Mex- 
ico or the United 
States, yea, even the 
trespasses of the year 
1922! 

There is grim humor in 
that visit of Twitchell and 
Renehan to Washington last 
summer, and in the conference 
there which made this Bursum 
bill monster into an administra- 


when New Mexico 
became American. 
The Court ts or- 
dered to admit and 
to make competent 
“secondary evidence’ — 
that 1s, rumor, oral evi- 
cence of alleged ancient 
documents, and anything else 
Dcitiants tein that is handy, in proof of these 
colors of title.” These hold- 


ings or claims pre-dating 1848 









San Juan pueblo 





This new squatter has just recently taken possession of Indian land within 300 yards 


of the center of Picuris pueblo. He can't be evicted 


John Collier 
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Goats threshing wheat at Picuris pueblo. For centuries these Indian farmers have been 
self-supporting. Now they may lose what is left of their land 


are to be awarded forthwith to the non- 
Indians with no compensation to the In- 
dians. The second class of claims are those 
without color of title—that is, the simple 
trespasses planted by force without a ves- 
tige of legality, at any date prior tothe year 
1900. These ciaims represent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of value taken from 
the Indians. The Court is ordered to 
accept as prima facie evidence the surveys 
made at divers times by the United States 
Surveyor General. ‘The last of these sur- 
veys marked out the lines of the sundry 
non-Indian claimants in accord with any 
claim any Mexican or American at the 
time chose to make, with a resultant in- 
crease of several hundred per cent in the 
alleged holdings of non-Indians. It is 
called the “Joy Survey,” and the survey 
plats, hundreds in number, explicitly 
state that the survey was nothing more 
than a physical depicting of conditions 
and claims as they then existed (i. e. six 
years ago). The Joy Survey was not cor- 
ruptly made. ‘The object was to give the 
Government advance information as to 
the non-Indian claims so that the Gov- 
vernment Attorney could prepare to meet 
these claims in court and defeat them. The 
Bursum bill makes this survey into prima 
facie evidence of the boundaries of the 
claims, adverse to the Indians, thereby 
turning it into an instrument against the 
Government and the Indians instead of a 
means of defense, which was its original 
and sole intent. 


Empty Promises 


Now the Bursum bill proceeds to offer 
compensation to the Indians. Compen- 
sation: from public land, irrigable, adja- 
cent to the pueblos. In most instances 
no such public land exists. As an alter- 
native, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
compensate the Indians with money 
which he will administer for their benefit. 
No appropriation clause; no definition of 
a method for evaluating the lands to de- 
termine the just compensation save that 
the court shall fix an unimproved value 
(this is land farmed and cultivated by the 
Indians for generations) ; merely an instruc- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior to 
“segregate” and administer for the Indians 
a phantasmal fund which he does not 
possess and has no means of acquiring. 
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A New Mexican court took this alfalfa field from a Pueblo Indian because he 
had failed to pay a debt of four dollars 


Here enters the grim humor. The same 
visit at which it was arranged to take from 
the Indians their land and, in effect, their 
lives, with a statutory hint at a compen- 
sation likely never to materialize, never- 
theless did provide compen- 
sation for the Indians. The 


” 


vated For any additional water the 
Indians are delivered into the hands of 
those local courts which Col. Twitchell 
above characterizes. And the Indian 
pasture lands, while dependent on irriga- 
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ditch at a point outside the Indian land- 
grant. It uses seepage-water from the dry 
bottom of the Tesuque river and is 
meagerly able to irrigate 200 acres. On 
this 200 acres, 119. Indians are struggling 
to live. It is a losing struggle, and at the 
moment this article is being written, the 
Indian Superintendent for the Northern 
Pueblos is reported to be sending to Wash- 
ington an emergency call for free rations 
for Tesuque pueblo—the beginning of the 
end 

Tesuque has a pathetic little grazing 
commons, about twenty acres, never cul- 
tivated but growing wild for the horses to 
nibble. And this, by the Bursum bill, is 
to be thrown into the local courts with the 
certainty that the trickle of water which 
keeps it green will be allotted to the near- 
by non-Indian fields in case the non- 
Indian owners want it enough to go into 
court. 

Now let us turn afield. What have the 
Indians lost by trespasses and through al- 
leged sales, totally unauthorized, by in- 
dividual Indians in the past? All or nearly 
all that has been taken from them would 
be restored to them if the Government 
honestly prosecuted their cases in the 
United States courts. The Bursum bill 
will take it from them irrevocably. How 
are they managing to live on what is still 
theirs to use? 

There is a country of mys- 





Secretary of Interior himself 
gave it, out of his personal 
money; it was a silver cup 
nearly a foot and a _ half 
high, to be awarded to the 
most artistic Indian group 
which should perform or ex- 
hibit at the Santa Fe Indian 
Fair. It graces the Santa Fe 
Museum now, this compensa- 
tion, looking strange amid the 
softly molded pottery shaped 





“FTMRESPASSES have been the rule rather 

than the exception in the use and occu- 
pancy of pasturage lands, and our local (New 
Mexican) courts have yet to show, in my 
judgment, where an Indian has ever received 
a square deal.” —Extract from a brief by Col. 
R. E. Twitchell, Special U. S. Attorney. 


tery and dream, thirty miles 
north of Santa Fe. There, at 
Puye as it is called, are the 
dead cliff cities from which, 
centuries ago, the Santa Clara 
and Tesuque and San Juan 
and all the Tewa Indians 
came. They came in swift 
flight from some overwhelm- 
ing foe, it would appear, for 
within the caves here and there 
are found precious objects— 








by the hands of these Pueblo 
women doomed by the Bur- 
sum bill to become homeless. 

As for those who have seized Pueblo 
land since 1900, and down to the date 
when the Bursum bill becomes law, they 
too shall be confirmed in their ownership. 
For these, the Court shall decree a com- 
pensation which they, not the Govern- 
ment, will pay into the Department of In- 
terior to be administered for the benefit, 
if such it be, of the Indians. 

The bill is subtly evil in its clause re- 
garding water-rights. Water is the land’s 
life in New Mexico. Year by year the 
trespassers have been taking away the 
water which used to flow through these 
ancient ditches built by the Indians. 
Sometimes they have simply taken the 
water, sometimes they have secured an 
award from one or another branch of the 
New Mexico local courts. Of these courts 
Col. Twitchell has this to say in his brief, 
above referred to: ‘“Trespasses have been 
the rule rather than the exception in the 
use and occupancy of pasturage lands, and 
our local courts have yet to show, in my 
judgment, where an Indian has ever re- 
ceived a square deal.” 

So the bill which Col. Twitchell drew 
as attorney for the Indians, acting for 
the Department of Interior, lays it down 
that the Indians shall be entitled only to 
such water as, at the moment when the 
bill becomes law, is actually being de- 
livered on to lands “irrigated and culti- 


tion, are not cultivated. The monotony 
of this account may be broken here by an 
example. 

The pueblo of Tesuque has been de- 
prived of its water within recent years, 
through the tapping of its Indian-built 


prayer-sticks, sacred mum- 
mied birds and pigmy corn— 
objects left behind in the flight. Down 
to the levels beside the Rio Grande they 
came, to another sort of death from 
that which had threatened them on the 
heights. 

Nearest to this mother-land of dim- 





On the lands of the Picuris pueblo a trespasser has built his house within a 


stone's throw of the pueblo church 
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colored ruins is the Santa Clara pueblo. 
Santa Clara contains 363 Indians. It re- 
tains the use of about 600 irrigated acres. 
Part of this land is water-logged, and 
fully a third of it is subject to annual 
flooding at planting-time from the Rio 
Grande. There were some hundreds of 
acres of uncontested Indian land once 
cultivated which now are a dry waste; the 
non-Indians have appropriated the water. 
The Santa Clara Indians, according to the 
careful studies which have been made by 
the Government’s farmer, R. L. Hubbard, 
are able to get no more than 20 per cent 
of their half-starved living from their 
remnant of land. The rest they get by 
“working out,” many of them in Colorado 
and Arizona—literally exiled from their 
families and their home. 

San Idefonso pueblo lies south of Santa 
Clara. Its land as granted by Spain and 
confirmed by the United States Congress is 
about 12,000 acres. There are 
1250 acres irrigable with the 
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of death. Zuni pueblo is alive and 
creative; Santo Domingo with its thou- 
sand Indians, darkening its face to the 
outside white world, keeps fierce and suc- 
cessful guard over its land. It is the most 
“uncivilized” of the pueblos. But it is 
Taos where the conscious beauty and ful- 
ness of life can best be encountered. Taos 
has lost more than half its irrigated land. 
The Taos individual is poor, but the com- 
munity life is rich and great and that 
elusive, potent tradition of the Indian past 
has lost none of its vigor. 

I said: ‘You know what your legal 
rights are. Do you want the old settlers 
put off your land? What is your own wish, 
if the Heroiats bill can be killed and you 
can have what you need?” 

They answered: “We do not want to 
put off the old settlers. Many have been 
on our land two hundred years. We know 
exactly what we want. 
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Indian War at Tesuque, don’t you?” I 
know of this “Indian War.”’ It was waged 
only last spring. There was a piece of land 
which immemorially had been owned by 
the Tesuque pueblo and which was a part 
of their United States Government grant. 
One Newman, an American rancher, al- 
ready occupying Indian land, started to 
throw a fence across it. The Indians said: 
“Take that fence down.” They waited 
two weeks and he was still extending the 
fence. They warned him again, and 
waited, and warned him a third time. 
Then quietly they went and pulled down 
the fence. The following day they pulled 
down an older fence which safeguarded a 
trespass established fifteen years ago. In- 
stanter arrived the superintendent of the 
penitentiary, the captain of state militia, 
the United States marshal, the lawyers 
and the excitement-hunters. The news- 
papers rang with “Indian War.” Horace 

Johnson, Indian superinten- 

dent for the Northern 





present limited irrigation sys- 
tem. The Indians retain the 
use of just 248 of these acres. 
Non-Indian claimants have 
thrust themselves into the 
heart of the village. Recent 
trespass has established a 
Mexican store within thirty 
feet of the pueblo church 
and now a Mexican dance- 
hall is projected. A_photo- 
graph was taken of the Gov- 





HE Pueblos know their position, their 

rights and their needs, but they are help- 
less and voiceless ‘dependents’ and ‘wards’ 
of a Government which at present seems 
disposed to protect them with a feather while 
it attacks them with aclub. The solution is a 
matter of common sense and honesty merely.’ 


Pueblos, was accused of hav- 
ing advised them to pull 
down the fence; he was 
instantly transferred to Ne- 
vada through orders from 
Washington. Hatred flamed 
against the Tesuque Indians 
—those Indians whose land is 
parched, who must depend on 
wages from white men for 
their pitiful living. “Yes, I 
know about Tesuque,” I told 








ernor of San IIdefonso as 


he stood in front of one 
of these contemporaneous encroach- 
ments. San Ildefonso gets not over 


15 per cent of its living from its land. 
Tuberculosis, planted in the starved bod- 
ies of the cuildren, and trachoma, diag- 
nosed by the Government but not treated, 
and the infant mortality of a starved 
race, is bringing San Ildefonso to an early 
end. Yet here, in the midst of this anguish 
and the helpless rage of the Indians, the 
dance and song still flourish, a renaissance 
of pottery-making has taken place, and 
there has arisen a remarkable new school 
of water-color painting by Indians, which 
links back to the cliff-cities and forward 
to a future which could be if the Govern- 
ment would let it be. 


What the Indians Want 


Readers will weary with further ex- 
amples, but one more must be given. Far 
north from Santa Fe, under the fairy-like 
aspen and the gray rocks of the Cordil- 
lera, twenty miles from the railroad, lies 
Picuris pueblo. Picuris was once a large 
community. A fragment of its ruins is 

ictured here. Picuris now has 120 living 
an Picuris received from Spain, 
and by re-confirmation from the United 
States under Lincoln, 17,000 acres of land. 
It retains the use of only about forty ir- 
rigated acres. Picuris is a place of death 
and dying. Its young people of vigorous 
age are all away, days and weeks of 
journey away, earning the money to keep 
the old men and women and the lieele 
children alive. And even now, at the mo- 
ment of this writing, new non-Indian en- 
croachments are being thrust into the 
remnant of Indian land. 

I sat for many nights with the council 
of old men, at Taos, twenty-five miles 
over the Rockies from Picuris. Not all 
the pueblos are quite under the shadow 


“First of all we want the Government 
to build a dam in the cafon. They have 
promised this for ten years, but nothing 
has happened except the Mexicans have 
taken more and more of our water from 
the pueblo ditch. If we can have a storage 
reservoir there will be plenty of water for 
all and that means plenty of land for all. 

“Then we want the new trespasses on 
our land to be stopped. The Mexicans 
keep pushing their fences nearer and 
nearer the pueblo. 

“Then we want the Government to give 
us an exchange. If we give up all that 
land, which is valued at hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, which the Mexicans and 
Americans have taken, we want the 
Government to give us, so that we can 
take care of it forever, the canon of the 
Pueblo river, and the lake in the moun- 
tains where the river starts. It is our 
drinking water and the lake is sacred to 
us, but people go there and camp and 
befoul the water, and even the Govern- 
ment men camp there just when our cere- 
monies are to be held, and tear up the 
ground and trees and soil the lake. 

“And we want the Government to take 
under its control the land we bought two 
lifetimes ago, which the courts have 
awarded to us but which we are shut out 
from. And we want a flour-mill, so that 
we will not have to pay one-half of our 
grain in order to get it ground, as we must 
do now. We want some new seed wheat 
and we want our stock bred up. And we 
want the doctors to come and cure us of 
the eye-disease which is making us blind.” 

said, knowing what their answer 
would be: “Why do you keep asking the 
Government to stop the trespasses? Why 
don’t you go and pull the fences down 
yourselves!” 


They answered: ‘You know about the 


the old men of Taos. 

It is too late for the Indians 
to save themselves by ferocity. They can 
not vote; they have no status under law; if 
there is no fair play and no imagination 
in the American people, when confronted 
by facts such as are stated here, then the 
Indian can do one thing only: disperse, 
or die. Yet never did the old men at Taos 
express hatred. I went out from their 
council at midnight to hear the wild mag- 
nificent singing from darkness on the 
north pueblo’s summit, under the stars 
and against the vast shadow of the Sacred 
Mountain. Next day I returned to their 
San Geronimo festival. White man’s 
Taos was overflowing with visitors, hun- 
dreds had come in automobiles from long 
distances, the plaza was filled with booths, 
and the Americans and Mexicans were 
making money like a circus does. Hun- 
dreds of Indians had come too, many from 
far across in the Apache country; the 
pueblo entertained them and sent them 
away with gifts. The entertainment was 
provided wholly by the Indians of the 
pueblo. They charged no admission; they 
would have scorned to make one cent of 
money, for were they not hosts to Indians 
and white guests alike? Yet I knew that 
in all the pueblo there were only three 
families who were not acutely poor and 
facing a winter of semi-starvation. 

The Solution of the Problem 

Such is the spirit of the Pueblos. The 
Indian race never produced better fighters 
than the Pueblo Indians, but there is in 
them no hatred on which a fanatical and 
hopeless ferocity could be based in the 
year 1922. They know their position, 
their rights and their needs, but they are 
helpless and voiceless ‘ ‘dependents” and 

wards” of a Government which at pres- 
ent seems disposed to protect them with 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The blizzard swept the little band of refugees from their course, and they tumbled together over an embankment 


The Sacred Trust 


A Story for Dog Lovers 


HEP was simply a part of a 
vast machine, a sheep dog— 
one of many with the Three 
Rivers outfit. They had not 
even dignified him witha name until 
one of the men needing a dog for an 
unimportant piece of work had called, 
“Here, Shep,” in the general direction 
of the dozen or so canines idling in the 
ranch yard, and the eager youngster had 
responded 

“All right,” the man conceded looking 
indulgently down at the ungainly pup. 
“You aint much for looks but you’re old 
Fanny’s whelp—ought to be something in 
you. She learned you anything?’ 

“Oh, yes,” the eager body wriggled 
affirmation. “A heap of things.” 

True, he couldn’t put his precepts into 
words but they were clear in his mind— 
important things that went toward 
making a good sheep dog. Little old 


By Anne Chambers 


Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


Fanny had instilled them with fine 
example and punishing snap. She had 
cleared her name of the taint of an 
ancestor who had been shot for killing 
the sheep he was supposed to guard; and 
with fierce passion and high regard for her 
noble calling she had tried to pass on to 
her progeny the essentials of the business. 

“And, remember—no alibis,” had been 
her parting injunction as she prepared to 
send them forth to fend for themselves. 
“The sheep that are placed in your care 
are a sacred trust. Defend them with the 
last drop of your blood, if need be. Better 
that your bones should bleach on the 
range than that your dishonored, un- 
scratched carcass should come slinking 


home with apologies for the loss of 
even one of your charges.”” That was 
the idea, in so many barks. 
It may have been of these things 
that Fanny’s pup was thinking as he 
stood looking up into the man’s face, the 
importance of his first commission as a 
regular sheep dog upon him. 

“All right, Shep,’ the man accepted 
him—and Shep it was from that time 
forth, lacking in individuality, to be sure, 
but his to stamp with the mark of his own 
character. 

Shep made his mistakes at first; but 
they were the mistakes of inexperience- 
never indifference. He worried the sheep 
—was too impatient with them, punished 
the laggards with undue violence. But 
correction always found him _ looking 
earnestly into his master’s face striving 
to understand what was expected of him 
and to overcome his faults. 
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After several humiliating experiences 
chasing the challenging coyote who came 
to defy and worry the guardians of the 
fold, Shep learned the lesson of the wise 
old dogs who watched warily, ever on the 
alert to meet an attack on the band, but 
who knew the folly of leaving the flock 
unguarded to go in pursuit of the tireless 
coyote who could keep one lope ahead of 
the fleetest dog, until, exhausted, the 
pursuer was forced to give up the chase 
and return home to endure the scorn of 
his fellows. 

By agony of personal encounter he 
learned to leave the porcupine alone. 

In time Shep was known as a good 
sheep dog, though for his trustworthiness 
he received nor expected no special com- 
mendation. It was all in the day’s work. 
Any of the Three Rivers outfit would have 
been ashamed to give less than his best. 

It was in his fourth year that the black 
and brown Shepherd was given the task 
of helping bring a great band of sheep off 
the government reserve at the foot of 
Mount Harney, across three counties to 
the winter range in the home country. 

It was a big task. Several other dogs, 
and herders on seasoned horses were with 
him on the job. The country was rough, 
wild and unbroken—a hard country to 
drive sheep through. It seemed to Shep, 
running tirelessly back and forth, this way 
and that in answer to his master’s com- 
mands, that he had 
never known sheep to 
be so perverse and 
prone to go astray. 

It was so all along 
the line. He could 
hear the other herders 
shouting directions to 
their dogs, cursing, 
spurring their horses 
up embankments and 
down draws in pursuit 
of their wayward 
charges. 

It would not be so 
hard once they were 
out of the mountains; 
but the rough country 
offered many _ possi- 
bilities for losing the 
stupid animals. 

Shep worked val- 
iantly in cooperation 
with his herder, put- 
ting every ounce of his 
tireless energy, expe- 
rience and_ natural 
ability into the job. 
He was weary to 
exhaustion when night 
came and they made 
camp. They had not 
covered as much 
ground for the first 
day as they had ex- 


pected. | hey were 
not yet out of the 
mountains. 


The men scanned the sky anxiously as 
they stood round after supper, rolling their 
cigarettes and talking together. 

In the morning the cause of their 
anxiety was clear. A fog hung gray and 
menacing about them. ‘They spent little 
time getting under way. Winter set in 
early in the mountains and once it started, 
the high places were always lost in lower- 
ing clouds, or rains, or swirling snow 
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storms. It was a poor place to be caught 
with a band of sheep. 

“Maybe the fog’ll lift as the day wears 
on,” one of the men opined hopefully. 

“Yeah, and maybe it wont,” was the 
cynical response of Shep’s herder. 

McKelty was right. As the day 
advanced the fog thickened until the 
sheep were no more than a moving blur 
that vanished into the distance before 
the herders’ straining vision. Mechan- 
ically, stubbornly they went on driving, 
trying to overcome the handicap of the 
weather by exerting every instinct and 
faculty that was theirs. There were 
fewer directions given their canine helpers 
now—better no directions than unintelli- 
gentones. It was largely left to the dogs; 
and any good Shepherd could be trusted 
to do his best under the circumstances. 

Shep circled and guided and shaped his 
part of the band as expertly and assidu- 
ously as if under constant orders; but 
the sheep were increasingly difficult to 
keep track of. One old black-faced ewe, 
in particular, kept giving him trouble, 
turning from the road, leading her imme- 
diate followers off on false trails. 

Shep had just gone back to shape up 
the rear contingent when the sound of 
rattling stones called his attention to the 
fact that some of his sheep had turned 
aside. He put the flank in hasty order 
and dashed in pursuit of the miscreants. 
It took him some time 
to find them, and 
when he did catch im- 
perfect sight of them, 
through the fog, the 
old ewe dashed off at 
a smart clip up the 
canon. A part of the 
renegade band _fol- 
lowed her; the other 
part headed up an- 
other draw. 

Shep took after the 
ewe, leaving the slow- 
er-moving, smaller 
band until he should 
round up the others. 
Then, having started 
the outlaw and her 
following down the 
canon, he went in 
pursuit of the second 
bunch. Fortunately 
they had not gone far, 
yet when he_ had 
driven them back to 
where he had left the 
others, he found that 
the black-faced ewe 
had led her band off 
again, and he was 
forced to waste more 
precious minutes in 
finding them. 

When he did finally 
get them all together, 
forty unruly animals, 
and headed in the right direction once 
more, dusk was falling in the gorge; and 
this, added to the handicap that the fog 
imposed, made it difficult for him to pick 
his way. After a time it came over him 
that they must have taken a wrong turn 
somewhere; they did not seem to be in 
the right cafion. 

He turned his charges back over the 
way they had come, and tried another 
fork of the caion. As they progressed 


In time Shep was 






known asa 


good sh eep dog 
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the going grew more and more difficult. 
Clearly this was not the way. He turned 
his band back and chose again, only to 
find himself once more baflled and 
repulsed. 

Shep was now thoroughly alive to the 
seriousness of the situation. He was lost 
in the dangerous, beast-infested wilds of 
the mountains with a flock of helpless 
sheep totally dependent upon him for 
their safety. Darkness was gathering. 
It was folly for him to make further 
attempt to get his charges back to the 
main band. He must find them a bedding 
place for the night and wait for daylight 
to come to his relief. Yet even for this 
purpose he dared not go far from his 
sheep. 

Scouting round in the immediate 
vicinity, however, he found a place where 
some fallen trees formed a natural pen 
against the side of a cliff. Into this he 
drove the weary animals and lay down 
at the open side to guard, listening to the 
lonesome howl of the coyotes, the dis- 
tant scream of a panther, the screech of 
an owl. During the night a flurry of rain 
fell, completely removing, had he known 
it, all chance of trailing the main band of 
sheep. 


ORNING found him refreshed and 

eager for the task before him. He left 
his flock feeding on a little knoll and went 
out to seek his own breakfast. A “‘fool- 
hen,” too blind and stupid in the fog to 
make effective attempt to get away, pro- 
vided Shep his meal, and in due course 
he rounded up his flock and started in 
quest of the lost trail. 

The fog had lifted somewhat, and the 
country looked friendly and familiar— 
but he found that it was not, after ven- 
turing with assurance on this false way 
and that, only to find his mistake after 
wasting precious time. ‘There was a 
treacherous sameness about it all. The 
ravines gave on other ravines that invited 
a trial only to turn him back in time, 
bafHled. 

By noon he was frankly worried. He 
left the sheep feeding in a miniature 
valley in the hills and instead of seeking 
food for himself, ran about on cursory 
trips of reconnaissance, being careful not 
to go far lest he become out of touch 
with his flock. The survey gave him 
nothing. The sodden ground held neither 
track nor scent. On a high knoll he sent 
forth his signal of distress in piercing 
howls—again and again. But only the 
echo of his own voice answered him. 

He went back to the sheep, and his 
subsequent actions would seem to indi- 
cate that he had decided on a definite 
plan. It was as if he realized the 
futility of frantically beating up and 
down the canons; that it would be better 
for him to find temporary quarters for his 
band and remain in one place until the 
searchers came back to find them. What- 
ever it was—instinct, memory, reason— 
Shep herded his sheep into a_partly- 
enclosed area and adopted it as home for 
the time that must elapse until they were 
found. 

The problem of food for Shep and his 
flock was not troublesome at this season 
of the year; game abounded in plenty in 
the thickets and the grass was still green 
and bountiful. For water there were 
springs, mineral and warm springs as 
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Over the snow the terrible combat raged. With furious snarl and punishing fang they slashed at each other; 
the white blanket was stained with blood 


well as the ordinary kind, and rivulets 
everywhere. The only menace was the 
approaching winter season that might 
descend any time, bringing increased 
danger from predatory animals, and 
storms which would cover the grass and 
brush with snow, threatening the life of 
his sheep and lessening his own food 
supply 

Shep felt easier, however, when he had 
adjusted himself to the situation and 
given up to awaiting rescue. He had no 
doubts about his master finding him. 
There had never been a crisis in his life 
when he had looked in vain to man for 
help. Experience had taught him that 
the sheep would be missed and that a 
searching party would be sent out for 
them. 


T was the evening of their disappear- 

ance that McKelty, in camp for the 
night, discovered the loss. Search was 
instituted the next morning, and when the 
day failed to bring the return of the 
missing dog and sheep two of the men 
were left behind to comb the wilds for 
them. These could be handily spared 
now, for the sheep were not as difficult to 
manage in the more open country they 
were entering, and it was arranged that 
a stop of a few days should be made at 
the ford to allow the searchers to catch 
up with the band again. Failing this 
they could come on with the lost animals 
in their own time. 

For a week the searchers persisted, but 
in that vast wilderness, seeking Shep and 
his band was almost a hopeless task. 
They did not know how near they came 
to where the faithful Shep had.established 
himself to guard his trust; where he 
awaited confidently the day of rescue. 
For a brief time there had been only the 
width of a gulley and a ledge of rock 
between the searchers and Shep’s tempo- 
rary stopping place. It was the perver- 
sity of the troublesome old ewe that had 
frustrated the rescue at the very moment 
it seemed imminent. 


In the dog’s short absence on a foraging 
expedition, the black-faced ewe had taken 
it into her head to seek new feeding 
grounds. She had led her band at a 
smart clip over the hill, directly away 
from the searchers, causing Shep to go in 
pursuit at the very moment that his 
presence at his temporary quarters would 
have allowed him to hear or smell the 
rescue party. As it was, their voices and 
scent were lost down the wind and Shep 
and his charges were abandoned to their 
fate. 

For ten days the dog waited confidently 
for deliverance, craftily keeping his forty 
charges grouped in one area. Then an 
early flurry of snow filled him with uneasi- 
ness. He moved about his huddled band 
restlessly. Something told him that to 
remain there meant disaster, so he started 
the sheep across country in the direction 
he knew led toward the home ranch. 

That day was indeed a test of his abil- 
ity. The going was heartbreakingly 
dificult. Up steep hillsides and down 
deep ravines, over loose slide rock and 
treacherous boulders, up stream and down 
to find a crossing, Shep drove his sheep; 
and always added to the difficulty of the 
going was the black-faced ewe’s insub- 
ordination. In his weariness and real- 
ization of his great responsibility, Shep 
grew to hate the old ewe who was always 
trying to turn back or plunge off on some 
false course, taking the band with her. 

The place he found for the night’s stop 
was not as sheltered as the one he had 
left; and during the night a lean dark 
beast appeared and skulked about the 
makeshift pen. The hair of Shep’s neck 
lifted; his lips curled back from his teeth. 
A feeling akin to panic went through him. 
All his instincts revolted at the sight and 
scent of dog’s ancient enemy, wolf. But 
his responsibility, his sacred trust, gave 
him courage to rush snarling toward the 
hated skulker. The wolf retreated, 
satisfied to wait. 

It was barely light when Shep began 
his drive again. The flurries of snow 


continued until a thin white coat covered 
the ground. Evening found the band 
with little progress to record for the day’s 
weary effort. Even the old ewe was glad 
enough to bed down in the place the Shep- 
herd had selected for the night—apparent- 
ly well content to stay under cover of the 
thick over-hanging branches of the trees. 
Through the next day and night, until the 
snow changed to a cold drizzling rain, 
Shep held the sheep in this shelter. ‘Then 
he drove them on. 

On the third day of his march he struck 
a bit of luck in coming upon a deer-run 
that bore for some time in the direction 
they were traveling. The sun came out 
too, as the day wore on, its rays falling 
encouragingly through the gaps in the 
trees; and late that afternoon fortune 
further favored them by providing a safe 
and snug bedding place where the elements 
had scooped out a great cave-like opening 
in the side of a cliff. 

Yet that very evening, hurrying back 
from his own hastily-snatched supper to 
where he had left the band browsing, he 
came upon fresh bear tracks—and his 
sheep were gone! Panic seized him. A 
sheep would make good lining for the ribs 
of a bear about to go into hibernation for 
the winter. Yet it was only the wayward 
old ewe again who was responsible for the 
disappearance. She had decided that she 
preferred the old stopping place to the 
new and was headed back that way with 
her band. 

Shep did not have to travel far to over- 
take them, but his relief at finding them 
safe, coupled with his chagrin at his own 
useless worry, added to his account against 
the outlaw. He hated the black-faced 
ewe passionately, and was far from gentle 
with her as he headed her back over the 
darkening trail. He longed to bury his 


teeth in her thick coat and shake her until 
the life was gone from her foolish old body. 
In the days that followed, the desire 
became an obsession with him; for al- 
ways, it seemed, added to his hard task 
was her stubborn determination to go 
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contrary to his wishes. And at the best, 
the odds were greatly against them. 
There came a time when he dared not 
snap at her to enforce discipline for fear 
of burying his teeth in that hateful car- 
cass and being unable to let go. He 
began to feel constantly the pull of an 
ancestor who had been shot for killing 
sheep, against the precepts instilled by 
that valiant mother who would have died 
rather than betray her trust. 

Weary day followed weary day and the 
faithful Shepherd carried on. The occa- 
sional flurry of snow had become a series 
of businesslike storms now, increasing in 
frequency and violence. For days Shep 
would be forced to lie up with his flock in 
some sheltered place until the storm sub- 
sided so he could go on. And at such 
times there was always the fear that the 
elements would continue their warfare 
until the accessible supply of forage was 
exhausted and the sheep faced starvation. 

As winter tightened its grip another 
menace came to increase Shep’s troubles. 
The skulking wolf—grown bolder as it 
found its customary food supply cut down 
—appeared again one night. But his cour- 
age was no match for the dog’s forced 
fierceness, and he again slunk away until 
a more propitious time. 

This closing in of winter lessened Shep’s 
supply of small game, and it was increas- 
ingly hazardous for him to leave his sheep 
to go in quest of food. He did so only 
when hunger drove him, and he tried to 
make up for the necessity of confining his 
hunting operations in the immediate 
vicinity of his fold by more astuteness in 
stalking game. Yet there came a day 
when the enemy seemed to close in about 
him—all flanks. The wolf, the storm, 
famine for himself and his sheep. 

He had started on to new quarters in 
his long drive for the home country, and 
was a half day’s journey from his last stop- 
ping place, when a driving snowstorm 
swooped down upon them. Stoutly he 
attempted the impossible task of going in 
the face of it; but the blizzard swept the 
little band of refugees from their course 
as if they had been dry leaves in its path. 
It was providential that they tumbled 
together over an embankment, landing 
before the best shelter they had yet found 
—a long overhanging ridge of rock that 
formed a natural stable—with grass and 
thick brush at hand, sheltered under its 
protruding roof and, in addition, a warm 
spring bubbling up close by. 

Here it was that Shep took up perman- 
ent winter quarters; for that thing, 
dreaded of sheep men, had come to pass— 
the band was caught in the mountains for 
the winter. 


HE days that followed were filled with 
heart break and despair for the faithful 
dog. He was often hungry now; for less 
and less often did he dare to leave his 
flock to hunt for food. Coyotes prowled 
and from a safe distance baited and defied 
him. For weeks he held them at bay by 
the sheer force of his courageous front and 
vicious rushes, daring not to think of what 
might happen if in his weakened condi- 
tion he was forced to fight. Yet that was 
exactly what did happen at last; and again 
—ironically—it was the old black-faced 
ewe who forced the encounter upon him. 
For days the lone, lean wolf had worried 
the guardian of the fold, daily seeming to 
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take some new advantage; waiting— 
waiting. He was not an especially large 
wolf, and he, too, seemed worn with the 
winter; yet Shep knew the power within 
that spare frame. 

Measure for measure, the dog met the 
gray wolf’s dares and threw them back in 
his teeth, never for an instant allowing 
his own fear to show in his mien. 

The wolf accepted his threats at their 
face value and kept his distance. But he 
was biding his time. There would come a 
moment when the advantage would swing 
his way, and for that moment he waited. 

It was late in the afternoon of a nagging 
day for Shep that the wolf took it upon 
himself to cross a line beyond which he 
had never before ventured. 

All day long Shep’s sheep had been rest- 
less and hard to keep within the narrow 
confines he prescribed for them. He was 
worn with the worrying details of his task; 
yet he met this new advance with a vicious 
rush—his charge of course stopping short 
of actual impact with the intruder. 

The wolf retreated but came slinking 
back a few moments later to repeat his 
offence. Again Shep charged; again the 
wolf leaped back—but not so far this time 
nor did he stay away so long. 

The dog’s ire rose at this defiance. He 
bristled and with greater fury than ever 
made his bluffing onset. It seemed as if 
the ferocity of the charge was to take effect 
in the beast’s utter rout at last, for he 
turned and was making off precipitately 
when the old black-faced ewe, taking ad- 
vantage of Shep’s preoccupation, rushed 
out in the open and started toward the 
thicket. 

The Shepherd’s quick ear caught the 
sound and he turned. In that second of 
diverted. attention fate’s balance wheel 
tipped, giving the wolf the advantage. 
He was quick to seize it. He wheeled 
and started for the ewe. Like a streak of 
lightning Shep was after him, catching 
him just as his teeth had slashed the 
sheep’s flesh from neck to shoulder. 

The fight was on. ‘The ewe, released, 
stood for a minute looking dazedly about, 
then, as if content with the mischief she 
had stirred up, she ambled back to join 
the other sheep who stood regarding the 
struggle curiously but impersonally. 
Poor creatures, all unmindful that on its 
outcome hung their very lives! 

Over the snow the terrible combat 
raged. With furious snarl and punish- 
ing fang they slashed at each other. 
For tense seconds they clung in a still em- 
brace waiting for some advantage; then 
broke to fling their ferocious bodies 
about once more over the ground. The 
snow was torn up in the small area over 
which they fought; and always where they 
had been the white blanket was stained 
with blood. 

For a time Shep’s rage sustained him. 
He had not chosen this fight, yet it seemed 
good to hurl himself at a tangible oppo- 
nent; through weary weeks this foe and the 
slinking coyotes had borne down upon 
him steadily but so subtly that he could 
not fight back. Yet as he struggled de- 
spair entered his heart. He was weak- 
ening. Grimly he marshaled his forces 
and fought on—and on—and on— 

The world faded before his eyes. The 
only thing he seemed conscious of was this 
mad motion of which he was a part— 
this rising to be flung down—to rise again 
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—over and over, until his breath came in 
aching gasps and his wounded body was 
tortured almost beyond endurance. He 
was tempted to yield to a deadly inertia — 
that seemed to invite him to sink into % 
its blessed arms, but he fought on. ¥ 
He did not know that all the valiant 
Shepherds whose blood ran in his veins 
were fighting with him—urging him to be 
true to his trust. 

Even when he knew that he was done, 4 
one last striving tremor shook him and he ‘J 
set his jaws on the terrible thing between 
his teeth. 

It was some time later that, coming 4 
back to consciousness, he found his jaws 4 
set tightly in warm flesh and suddenly 4 
remembered that he was fighting. He 
clamped his teeth with new vigor and 
staggered up to go on with the struggle. 

The gray wolf’s body offered no resist- 
ance to Shep’s feeble shake. The animal # 
was dead. Yet even victory seemed a 4) 
matter of indifference to Shep as he drag- 4 
ged himself back to his sheep; it gave % 
him no concern that they were all there, {7 
safely bedded down for the night. He © 
was too sick and spent to care about any- 
thing. 

In the night the coyotes came slinking 
out of the thicket to draw the carcass of 
the gray wolf away to pick its bones. It ¥ 
was well that they did not make an at- | 
tack on the fold, for Shep could not have 
risen in defence. 
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Fok two days he lay without moving 
from the spot he had chosen. From 
time to time he tenderly licked his wounds. 
His feverish body cried out for water, but 
he was too weak to go to the spring. 

It was just luck that nothing came near | 
enough to threaten his flock while he was 
in this condition—or perhaps news of his 
victory over the wolf had gone about and 
the other beasts had drawn therefrom a 
lesson. 

His sheep, too, seemed mercifully im- 
bued with the spirit of docility, although 
he was not aware that this strange condi- 
tion was due to the old ewe’s incapacity. 
She, also, lay sick unto death. 

On the third day of his great lassitude 
Shep summoned the strength to drag him- 
self to the water. ‘There he lay and drank 
long life-giving draughts of the precious 
liquid. ‘That day hunger came to him } 
too, although it was out of the question 7 
for him to try to go in search of food. 

It was toward noon that the conscious- 7 
ness of the black-faced ewe’s condition 
came to him in a terrible temptation. J 
Here was food that could not get away. # 

His old hatred revived to add fuel to the | 
fire of his hunger. She had only made | 
him trouble all the time; and now, was * 
not necessity bidding him even up the | 
score? 

He turned resolutely from the thought; | 
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but his eye kept roving back to the place ¥ 
where she lay—tormenting his empty ¥ 
stomach. He felt the sudden need of # 
changing his position. Without getting © 
up he dragged himself a bit nearer the @ 
sheep. There was guilty stealth in his ¥ 
movement. My 

The sick ewe did not look up. Except ¥ 
for her rapid panting she was deadly still. @ 

Shep lay there eyeing her, fighting his © 
battle—a conflict no less terrible than his © 
encounter with the wolf had been. And : 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Asiatic Parasites in Our Forests 


Siberia and the Orient Threaten to Wife Out America’s 
White Pine and Chestnut Trees 


F you should happen to be vaca- 
tioning in the woods of New 
Hampshire next summer don’t be 
alarmed if now and then you will 
see a gang of men play a strange new 
game. You will see them march four or 
five abreast through the forest, proceed- 
ing very slowly and peering round inces- 
santly as though they were hunting for 
treasure. 
them will stop and call out gleefully: 


“Got another one, boys! Let’s get 
busy.” Whereupon the entire crew will 


gather round a common ordinary wild 
currant or wild gooseberry bush, attack it 
fiercely with picks, mat- 
tocks and hoes, tear it 
out of the ground, roots 
and all, sprinkle it with 
oil and burn it as though 
it were a witch. 

They'll keep up this 
game day in, day out all 
summer long. They’ve 
been at it for seven years 
now. They have played 
it on 700,000 wooded 
acres at a cost to the 
New Hampshire taxpay- 
ers of $200,cco and they 
expect to keep it up in- 
definitely. 

That game isn’t as 
senseless as it appears. 
It’s a penalty several 
eastern and Middle 
Western states are pay- 
ing for ignorance and 
negligence. But it is no 
longer confined to New 
England, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. British Co- 
lumbia, Washington and 
Idaho are beginning to 
hunt the wild currant and 
gooseberry inits lair. Un- 
less they play the game 
constantly and thorough- 
ly, unless their neighbors 
are constantly on guard, 
every forested state in 
the Far West will soon 
take up the hunt and 
the ante won’t be a 
measly two hundred 
thousand dollars. Miul- 
lions upon millions will 
have to be spent in order 
to save a stake worth 
the ransom of a hundred 
kings, for the object of 
the game is the salva- 
tion - the great white 
pine forests of the North 
American continent. 

The white pine blister 
rust 1s after these forests. 
It’s a disease caused by 
a fungus and it can’t be 
cured. Nothing will work 


Every once in a while one of 
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except prevention. Once a pine is in- 
fected, it might as well make its last will 
and testament. In Europe the blister 
rust has caused the foresters to give up 
the white pine as a forest tree. In America 
we shall have to do likewise unless we 
can check the spread of the disease by 
quarantine measures. The speed with 
which the fungus has jumped from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast has shocked 





The white pine blister rust, an imported parasite, weakened this young tree 
until the wind could break the top off. The parasite has crossed the conti- 


nent and now threatens the white and sugar pine forests of the Far West 


but not discouraged the fighters; they 

still believe that the enemy can be 

kept out—if the public will whole- 

heartedly and intelligently support the 

effort. Of course you are familiar 
with fungi. The mould on the stale moist 
bread, the mushrooms and_toadstools 
springing up on the lawn, the black smut 
on wheat are all fungi, different forms of 
a large and widespread family of parasites. 
The fungus that causes the blister rust is 
a tiny fellow feeding on the living tissue of 
young pines, spreading continuously over 
an ever larger area until at last the tree 
During its wicked and useless life 
the parasite reproduces 
itself and spreads alk 
over the neighborhood 
by means of germ cells 
called spores. The dan- 
gerous kind grows in 
white blisters that rise 
on the bark of infected 
pines. At maturity these 
blisters open and shed 
upon the breeze a dry 
orange yellow powder 
consisting of millions of 
spores. Fortunately, 
very fortunately these 
orange spores can not at- 
tack healthy pines. They 
die unless they are de- 
posited by the wind on 
the leaves of currant or 
gooseberry bushes. If 
they do reach a currant 
or a gooseberry bush, 
they settle down on the 
leaves and produce a 
rust disease totally dif- 
ferent in appearance and 
behavior from the pine 
blister rust. The goose- 
berry disease in the 
course of the summer 
sheds three varieties of 
spores of which only the 
most delicate is import- 
ant because it is able to 
infect the bark of young 
pine trees and start the 
vicious cycle all over 
again. 

That’s why they are 
eradicating wild currants 
and gooseberries in the 
forests of New England, 
the Great Lakes states, 
British Columbia and 
certain districts of west- 
ern Washington and 
northern Idaho. The 
blister rust can not 
spread from pine to pine; 
it must travel from the 
coniferous host to the 
lowly bush before it can 
spread to other pines. 
By eradicating the 
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It required the work of eleven men to save the famous 
Dexter elm of Malden, Mass., from the 
ravages of the gypsy moth 


currants and the gooseberries the forests 
can be saved. But believe me, it’s some 
job to destroy these bushes on a hundred 
thousand acres; when the area to be 
cleared reaches many millions of acres, the 
task becomes hopeless. Nothing remains 
except the good old ounce of prevention. 


The Doom of the Chestnut 


When the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
Plymouth Rock, the white pine was the 
most valuable of all coniferous forest 
trees. Almost pure stands of this fast 
growing hardy tree reached from the 
Atlantic half way across the continent be- 
yond the head of Lake Superior. ‘The 
western white pine, a close relative of this 
tree, constituted the most valuable forests 
in the northern Rockies and another rela- 
tive, the giant sugar pine, today has the 
highest stumpage value of any commercial 
species in Oregon and California. Europe, 
on the contrary, had no native white 
pine at all, but the European foresters were 
not slow in realizing the many virtues of 
this New World conifer. A century and 
a half ago they began raising it from 
American seeds and nursery trees. ‘Today 
the European forests contain many fine 
stands, some of them a hundred years old. 

The blister rust apparently came from 
Siberia where it led an obscure existence 
on the scattered stone pine. As soon as 
it came in contact with the white pine 
introduced from America, it became viru- 
lent, killed the young trees at such a rate, 
especially in the nurseries, that the white 
pine as a European forest tree is rapidly 
dying out again. 

“One would think that America, the 
original home of the white pine, would 
not dream of going to Europe for nursery 
stocks of this variety. Yet it was done. 
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Some importing nurseryman 
discovered that he could 
buy young trees in Europe 
for a few dollars per thou- 
sand cheaper than he could 
produce them with Ameri- 
can labor, arranged for the 
importation, got the young 
trees and the blister rust 
with them. Now we have 
to wage unceasing war on 
currant and_ gooseberry 
bushes to preserve the most 
valuable American conifer 
for our children and grand- 
children. 

We may save the white 
pine, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether our grand- 
children will ever look upon 
a specimen of that noble 
tree, the American chestnut. 
A new and imported pest, 
the chestnut bark disease, 
is killing this tree with a 
speed and thoroughness as- 
tonishing both tothe owners 
and the tree doctors. Like 
the blister rust, this disease 
is caused by a parasitic 
fungus the spores of which, 
carried over long distances 
by the wind, select a wound 
in the bark, settle down, 
attack the tissues, grow 
and spread until they have 
girdled the branch or tree 
which thereupon promptly 
expires. 

The chestnut bark disease was first ob- 
served almost twenty years ago in New 
York’s Central Park where the chestnuts 
died so rapidly that an 
inquest was held. The 
cause of death and the iden- 
tity of the murderer were 
established after prolonged 
investigation, but the war- 
rant for the arrest of the 
criminal came too late. 
The culprit was already at 
large, killing right and left. 
Since then the chestnut 
bark fungus has spread over 
ten states and caused a 
loss estimated to exceed 
$25,000,000. Noremedy has 
been discovered and, once 
a tree is infected, its doom 
is sealed. Unless very 
stringent quarantine meas- 
ures are universally adopted 
and strictly enforced, the 
American chestnut will fol- 
low the American boot- 
legger’s conscience into the 
realm of the non-existent, 
there to roost with the 
Freedom of Small Nations, 
the Sixteen-to-One stand- 
ard, the Hearst presidential 





chances and other dead 
things. ; 
Like leprosy, bubonic 


plague and other pests the 
fungus that causes the bark 
disease is an immigrant 
from the Orient where it 1s 
quite abundant on_ the 
native chestnuts of Japan 
and China. But it does not 
kill the Oriental trees; as the 
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Japanese citrus trees become immune to 
the ravages of the canker which upon 
coming to Florida threatened to wipe out 
the orange groves; as the phylloxera, 
harmless on the wild vines of its Missis- 
sippi Valley home, almost extinguished 
the vineyards of France and California, 
so the bark disease fungus could begin 
its career of crime only after it had been 
introduced to the unsuspecting, unpro- 
tected chestnut trees of America. 

Have you ever heard of the gyspy moth 
and the brown-tail moth? 


An Expensive Accident 


In 1868 a French scientist lecturing at 
Harvard had a brilliant idea. If he could 
produce a silk worm hardy enough to 
stand the Massachusetts climate, New 
England could produce the raw fiber used 
in its silk mills and would not have to im- 
port the material. So he sent to Europe 
for a few hundred specimens of the gypsy 
moth, hoping to be able to cross this 
insect with the moth of the silk worm. 

One summer afternoon the experi- 
menter accidentally knocked the gypsy 
moth container off the table. In a mo- 
ment the moths had taken wing and es- 
caped through the open window. Aghast, 
the Frenchman alarmed his assistants, 
mobilized the students and started a 
great hunt. He knew full well what 
would happen should some of the moths 
escape. 

And some of them did escape, though 
scores were killed or captured. More than 
ten years later a plague of caterpillars 
descended upon certain portions of New 
England. Thousands of shade, fruit and 
forest trees were completely defoliated; 

(Continued on page 67) 





The caterpillar of the gypsy moth, if unchecked, will 
destroy all the leaves and needles of every tree il 
attacks. This illustration shows :ts feeding habits 
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We heard a car coming fast, and in a minute or two there the choir aunt was, right out in the road 


“K. Pitter Witter 


* ND we will have a house again 
and a dog and a mother,” I 
said to my father that morn- 
ing. I don’t see why he looked 

hurt either. A boy can think a lot 

of his father and still not consider 
him enough family. And a_ boy 
can admire the round marble hall of his 
apartment house and his father’s name, 

“Reverend Pelham Witter,” stuck in a 

cardcase on the oak door of their rooms, 

and still feel peeved because there isn’t 

room for shoe-pacs and skis behind it. 
We did have a house once and a dog 

and a mother, but we sold the house in 

Vermont when we came Northwest to this 

city parish, and we traded the dog for 

three gold-fish and we lost the mother 
ten years ago, when I was born. 
“Oh, Ken, old chap, what are we going 
to do about you?” my father groaned that 
second week that we were in the apart- 
ment house in our new parish. He had 
fallen over my oval track with two 
switches, and my tunnel and my scroll 
saw, and four cigar boxes. “Everything 
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about you is out-size, even your gold-fish. 
I shall be glad when the new rectory is 
finished.” 

“And we will have a house again and a 
dog and a mother,” I said. It was the 
first time I had mentioned all three at 
once, but a boy can’t keep a thought to 
himself always, especially when the other 
fellows have one. 

“Well,” said my father, “I'll have to 
think that over. A mother is not so 
easily arranged for as—some other things. 
I haven’t seen one that I thought would 
suit us as well as—our first choice, and—” 

“But if I choose one, father. If I find 
one that suits me. You know it was me 
chose the Airedale—the last one—”’ 

“We'll see, Ken, we'll see.””’ He came 
and stood in the bathroom door, looking 


atme. My father isa big young man 
rather more like a football player than 
a rector. And he did play left tackle 
when he was in the University. Pel 
Witter ’Io. 
“Kennedy Pelham Witter!” he said 
now in a louder tone. ‘Will you kindly 
come in here and take your Monitor and 
your Merrimac and your submarine and 
your two dead fish out of the bathtub, 
and brush up the pieces of your glass 
bowl before Mrs. O’Malley finds them 
and—” 

I ought to explain that my father hasn’t 
any more patience than if he went to 
work by the whistles, but I will say he is 
always sorry for it and buys new fish. 

Then again that night, as he signaled 
me down from the curtain pole after the 
vestry man had gone, he said, “Ken, 
what are we going to do about your 
recreation—leisure hours on Saturday 
and so on?” 

“T could come over to the church and 

lay sometimes when you are studying,” 
py “In the parish house I mean. I 
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could even—” I watched. him pretty 
close when I began this— “I could even 
join the boy choir.” 

We hadn’t had a boy choir in Vermont 
and the first Sunday here they sure 
looked to be having a good time: losing 
and finding their places and everything, 
eight pews of boys. 

My father frowned a little before he 
answered me. “Well, Ken, your voice 
isn’t—that is I had never thought of you 
in connection with any choir, but of 
course you can manage a tune, and you 
lo need to be with boys. “Tomorrow I’ll 
speak to the choir master and the choir 
mother about it. Maybe they will allow 
you to wear a cassock and cotta even if 
you don’t know all there is to know about 
music. Not quite so hard, old man! 
Stop! My back is only human you know.” 


O, on the Saturday next following that 
Thursday my father showed me the 
vay to the choir rooms and went on down 

the corridor to his study. The choir door 
looked pretty thick to a boy only ten 
years old, who doesn’t know all there is 
to know about music, but my father and 
| believe in letting me go on my own, and 
so I went in and took a seat with the other 
little boys, in front of the big ones. Some 
were very freckled and without all their 
teeth and very few wore neckties. Some 
one pulled mine off right away and stuck 
it in my hymnal. Although the choir 
master was calling the roll, he looked up 
very politely and nodded to me. 

“Douglas Emmet,” he read. 

“Here!” shouted Douglas. He was a 
soprano and all the altos mewed like cats. 
They were very lively boys. 

“Phillip Walker?” 

“Here!” Then all the sopranos growled 
and barked. 

“John Rich?” 

“Alfred Dennison?” 

“Will Merritt?” 

The names and sounds stopped sud- 
denly and the choir master looked at me. 

“Now, your name?” he asked kindly. 

“K. Pelham Witter,” I said 


“What does K stand for?” an alto 
called. 
“Custer!” called Phillip Walker. He 


was the biggest boy of all. He must have 
be en going on thirteen or so. 

‘““My name is Kennedy Pelham Witter, 
but my father sz ays: I can write it 
Pelham if I want to.” 

The choir master wrote my name down 
very fast. 

“Well, is he a singer or only just another 
statue?” asked Douglas Emmet. 

“Boys, be quiet!” said the choir master. 
“Come up by the piano, Kennedy Pelham 
ind let me try your voice. I am sure you 
sing a very nice high soprano.” ‘The way 
the choir master talks makes a boy want 
to do his very best, so I sang as nice and 
high a soprano as I could. 

“Fine!” he said. ‘Fine! 
Kennedy Pelham! That will do!” 
boys were very jolly about it. 

“Fine!” they called. “Fine 
Vl say!” 

“Three squeaks for K. Pe'ham Witter!” 

“Fine for K. Pitter Witter!” called 
Phillip Walker, and all the other big boys 
said it after him. 

“Fine for K. Pitter Witter!” 

“K. Pitter Witter!” 

“K. Pitter Witter!” 


That will do, 
The 


and thin 


“kK. Pitter Witter’’: 


The choir master stood up and looked 
very cross at them. I felt red all over 
and my throat ached but that was all. 

“When I tell them that the rector of 
St. Andrews is your father, they will be 
kinder,” he whispered to me. 

“Please don’t tell them, sir. The 
rector and I—we want me to stand on my 
own. Shall I sit with the—on the cat 
side of the room?” 

“By all means, K. Pelham! By all 
means!” said the choir master and he 
clapped me on the shoulder as though I 
were man size, and began to play a hymn. 

After that it was no time till the prac- 
tise was over and the boys were going out 
punching and kicking each other and 
calling each other names in a very jolly 
way, but they all left me alone, all except 
Phillip Walker, the biggest one of all. 
When I started down toward our locker 
rooms he was waiting at the foot of the 
stairs 

“Now, K. Pitter Witter,” he said, “I 
am Foch at the Marne. See that leg 
across the bottom of the stairs? That’s 
a sign you’re jugged. You shall not pass! 
Try it and see!” His leg looked very 
stout to a boy ten years old, and anyway 
I didn’t think my father would care to 
have me fight there on the stairs. 

“You will be late out of the church and 
the janitor will catch you,” I said 

“So will you unless you fight for it, K. 
Pitter Witter.” 

We sat there a long time before any- 
thing happened. It seemed to me the 
worst time of my whole life was just then. 

“Well, K. Pitter Witter, will you fight 
for it or will you sit out here till the 
rector comes? Haven’t you got a nice 
high soprano punch in your system?” 

Just then some one stepped into the 
door of the Jocker room. ‘Phil Walker, 
you get straight up and let that little— 
you let K. Pitter Witter go by!” You see 
she had just heard Phillip call me that. 
She went on talking fast. “You are a 
big bully and I’ll tell the choir mother 
when I see her. Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself!” 

Even as cross as she was she didn’t get 
him mad. That’s the kind of a voice she 
had. She was just like a young girl 
although she must have been twenty-two 
and her hair was red and she had an old 
cassock over her arm. 

She sat down on the stair beside me and 
put her arm round me. “How old are 
you, K. Pitter Witter?” she asked. 

“My name is K. Pelham Witter, but 
the boys called me that this morning. 
think I have too high a soprano voice. 
Maybe I hadn’t better come to the choir 
after all.” 

“Indeed you better, and if anything 
unpleasant happens again you tell me or 


—or better still—fight for it. Maybe 
that would be the best plan.’ 
‘Are you the choir mother?” I asked 


“Oh, dear no—no, indeed. The choir 
mother is sick today and I am taking her 
place. I came to mend Mr. Fuller’s 
cassock.”’ 

“Then you are the choir step-mother,” 
I said politely. She was so pretty, I 
hoped she would say yes. I have heard 
such discouraging things about  step- 
mothers. 

“Oh, no—no,” she said again and her 
laughing was like some birds sing in 
Vermont, “I’m not a stepmother. I am 
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the choir mother’s sister, and I am just 
here in the city on a visit. I live on a 
farm.” 

“Oh, then you are the choir aunt,” I 
guessed and at that she laughed like ever. 

“Why, of course, I am the choir aunt.” 

I looked at her while she was laughing, 
and she was so pretty. She had many 
little red curls that bobbed round when 
she talked, and her eyes were shiny 
brown, and in other ways she looked just 
like a little girl in the grades, although I 
wasn’t ashamed to have her arm round 
me. That’s the kind of a choir aunt 
she was. 

While we were sitting there the study 
door opened and we heard my father come 
out into the corridor, The choir aunt 
stood up. My father came on down. I 
never saw him more surprised, and he 
was pleased like ever, for the choir aunt 
wasn’t a stranger as I had thought, but a 
little girl he had played with when he was 
a young man home from college, visiting 
on his uncle’s farm in Sleepy Eye. 

“Adair!” he said. ‘ ‘W hy, Adair McDon- 
ald! It is Adair, isn’t it?” He put out 
his hand and the choir aunt was very jolly 
about it, bobbing her red curls and 
laughing. 

“Oh, Pel, I was so glad when my sister 
wrote me that you were coming West to 
take St. Andrews! I hurried right up 
from Sleepy Eye to see you. You know 
my big sister Emma is your choir mother. 
She’s been sick ever since you came.” 

“Well, well, so the absent Mrs. Leighton 
is my old friend Emma McDonald! I 
remember her, I can tell you. She was 
the first woman I ever knew to pay 
twenty-five dollars for a hat. Do you 
girls still keep the old McDonald farm? 
Are you as shamefully rich as ever?” 


Y father laughed like a boy and the 

three of us sat down on the stairs as 
cozy as could be. It seemed as though we 
had always known the choir aunt. They 
talked of everything and once she said, 
“My, it’s good to see you again, Pel. 
After I grew up I always meant to write 
you and tell you how ashamed I was 
whenever I thought of the way I threw 
myself at your head that summer. Of 
course a young man as old as you would 
understand that there is a gimlet always 
turning in the heart of a twelve-year-old 
girl, but my courtship of you was shame- 
less, knowing you were engaged to a 
senior at Vassar and all.” 

My father laughed very kindly. “I 
have forgotten about the courtship.” 

“T remember that I told you that even 
if you were twenty-three years old and 
engaged to a professor's daughter, you 
would never find any one who cared for 
you as I did and always would. And the 
very next week I fell in love with our 
doctor.” 

“Oh, yes, Adair, I remember that 
doctor, and the Sewalls and Cuffs and a 
stout boy who used to work for you 
people. Bill Savage, wasn’t it? I remem- 
ber you used to call him ‘Will o’ the 
Warts.’ Awfully smart kid and homely.” 

“Yes, he was Pel, awfully homely, but 
he’s the kindest and best man in the 
world. He went to South America— 
mines you know. He’s been out two 
years, but he’s coming back to visit us 
this fall.” 


“T expect Bill Savage has made good,’ 
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said father. “He was that kind. A smart 
kid even if you did scorn him.” 

“Yes, he was a smart kid, Pel, and he 
still is. I am going to marry him in 
December.” 

At that we all stood up again and my 
father and | shook hands with the choir 
aunt. 

“May I drive you two home, Pel? And 
will you come and see me—you and K. 
Pitter Witter? I have a nice car of my 
own—a long gray fast one. Perhaps K. 
Pitter Witter will take some Saturday 
rides with me. I am going to stay with 
Emma till after—Will comes. How 
about it, K. Pitter Witter?” 

“T sure will,’ I said, and after we got 
back to the apartment I ticked off on 
my finger-, “Septem ber, October, Novem- 
ber.” A boy can get to think a lot of a 
choir aunt in three months. 


FTER that it was pleasant for me that 

the choir mother stayed sick and the 
choir aunt came regularly to the church. 
She used to drive us home often and some- 
times we did not go straight home. It 
was such fun to drive on the boulevard 
round the little blue lakes with the green 
islands set in them like parchesi buttons, 
or go round the road beside the river. 
And it was such fun hearing them talk 
about the farm and about everything 
that happened every day in this beautiful 
new mill city. 

It was just as if three children were 
riding round laughing and talking in a 
gray car. 

On Sundays it was hard to realize that 
my football father was the grave rector 
who wore beautiful vestments and shining 
stole as he climbed the marble steps to 
his golden pulpit. 

In those good days there was only one 
worrisome thing. It was Phillip Walker. 
He kept waiting for me and sticking his 
leg across the stairs and daring me to 
fight. 

“I should almost go on record as 
advising—fists,” my father said one day. 
It was what the choir aunt had advised 
and I thought it over. But a boy ten 
years old that isn’t used to fighting bigger 
boys can’t think how to get at it all at 
once. So I just hoped from week to 
week that he would forget it and let me 
pass. 

Then the choir aunt’s wedding dress 
came home. We had been having such a 
good time and I had almost forgotten 
about Will o’ the Warts coming back from 
South America and the mines, so that 
when she asked me to come up to her 
room for some chocolates and we found 
the dress there, lying on the bed, I didn’t 
know what it was. 

“Gee, that’s nifty!” I said. 

a party 

Ne” said the choir aunt, “it’s my 
wedding dress. Isn’t it lovely?” 

And it sure was. It was all shiny white 
and fluffy like frost on the river road 
bushes, and beside it there was a long, 
long veil caught up into a cap with a 
crown of yellow and white flowers round 
it. But | hated it. 

“Oh, Choir Aunt, I had forgotten you 
were going to marry Will o’ the Warts,” 
I said. “Oh, please don’t go back to the 
mines!” 

“Hush, hush, K. Pitter Witter!” said 


the choir aunt. ‘‘We mustn’t ever call 


“Ts it for 


Pitter Witter’’: 


him that any more. His name is Mr 
Will Savage and he is the kindest and best 

man in the world,” and she sat right down 
in a little chair and began to cry. 

I patted her red curls because I felt so 
sorry that she was going to marry the 
kindest and best man in the world and 
she put her arm round me and hugged 
me close to her. 

“Did you ever hear about people’: s 
crying for happiness, K. Pitter Witter?’ 
she said. “Well, that’s just what I’ve 
been doing, but I won’t do it any more, 
and we won’t tell a soul, will we?” And 
she dried her eyes and tried the little veil 
cap on her hand and kept turning it round 
every which way, and making her hand 
bow to me until we were laughing again. 

-““Now, Ken,” she said, “I am going to 
let Lars drive the car back for your 
father. I don’t think I will be going out 
any more today.” And she kissed me 
and that was the last of the good times. 

A boy can bear a good deal without 
saying anything but, oh, how I hated to 
give up that choir aunt. For quite a few 
weeks my father and I hadn’t gotten along 
very well. He wasn’t as patient as he 
should have been about fisk and things, 
and Mrs. O’Malley complained of my 
stamp collection and my bird’s aest col- 
lection and my shell collection, and now 
the choir aunt was going to South America 
with Will o’ the Warts, and it looked as 
if I wouldn’t have anything left to love 
and nothing to look forward to on Satur- 
day except Phillip at the Marne. 

““She’s the only one that I ever really 
wanted,” I burst out to my father that 
evening. “I was going to choose her. 
You said I could choose if I found one that 
suited. I don’t want anybody else but 
her. Father, I want the choir aunt!” and 
I began to cry. 

“Oh, Ken, old chap! Poor old Chap! 
I didn’t know you felt like that. Oh, 
Ken, I want her too. Oh, dreadfully! 
But—but it’s too late for us, son. Stop, 
Ken!” 

“But if we both choose her—both of us 
—let’s call up right away and tell her— 
let’s ask her—” 

“No—no, Ken—no! Put down that 
receiver! | forbid you to speak of this to 
her—ever! She and Will Savage have 
been engaged a long time and he is—is 
young and he has a great deal to offer her 
—first love and—more than we have in 
material ways. She loves him. She has 
been so kind to us this fall, let us not 
plague her by telling her how we shall 
miss her. Let’s laugh all the harder when 
she is round. Is it a go?” 

Just the same I didn’t laugh when I 
thought about South America and the 
mines whether she was round or not, and 
I didn’t laugh with Mr. Will Savage 
either, although he was a pleasant young 
inan, with a round face and stout body 
heavier than my father’s but not so tall. 
He insisted on calling me “the Bishop,” 
and he liked my father very much and my 
father liked him, but nothing was as nice 
any more. My father bought a little car 
of his own and we used to go riding alone, 
but of course two men can’t laugh very 
much even if they do have the identical 
sense of humor. There was just one good 
thing about it all. 

There was an old lady quite a ways 
from town who used to think she was 
dying almost every night and when they 
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sent for my father he used to take me 
along on Saturday nights, because of no 
school the next day. [| used to sit outside 
her door in the car and it was such fun to 
be out in the night, either in the evening 
or the middle of the night or sometimes in 
the very early morning. Then I liked the 
ride back and forth. We had to go and 
come on the river road, and it is lovely 
there at night, with the trees so dark on 
the edge of the bank and our headlight 
showing just a little strip of the road for us 
to follow. 

It must have been after three o’clock 
one night—the old lady had been pretty 
sick—when we were coming home about 
half a mile the other side of the Franklin 
Avenue bridge, that something in the 
engine began hitting. My father opened 
the hood to see what it was and after a 
little climbed back into the car. The 
self-starter wouldn’t work and he climbed 
out again. Then the crank flew back and 
struck his right arm and he doubled up. 
My father is a good sport, but a boy 
knows when his father is all in. 

“Can I drive if you show me how?” I 
asked after a minute. 

“No, no, Ken,” father said in a weak 
voice for him. “Just sit tight for a 
moment.” He sat on the running board 
and leaned his head against the car door. 
“Walk on ahead till you come to the 
bridge. There’s an all-night drug store 
onthe other side. Tell the man Reverend 
Pelham Witter is hurt on the river road 
and to send or bring his car out for me. 
He goes to St. Andrews. It’s perfectly 
all right, old chap, but I’m not up to 
driving. Good luck!” 


THERE aren’t many lights on the river 
road and I wassure glad when I saw the 
little drug store light on the other side of 
the bridge. I sang a lot of the songs I 
knew as I went. They keep a boy up. 
And when I was almost over the bridge, 
singing loud, some one yelled, ‘Well, if it 
isn’t K. Pitter Witter at the Marne!” and 
there was Phillip Walker with his Sunday 
papers in his arm. He was under the 
light and he looked bigger than usual. 

“You shall not pass, K. Pitter Witter!” 
he said. ‘You shall not pass!) What are 
you going to do about it?” 

“My father is sick back on the river 
road, Phillip Walker, and I’ve come for 
—_ You stand back and let me go 

Then you’re out of luck, K. Pitter 
Witter, if your father is sick and Adair 
McDonald is at home and in bed. You 
shall not pass!” 

He danced back and forth right square 
in my way and there was nothing else for 
a boy todo. I fought. 

Phillip Walker is bigger, but he isn’t 
very quick. The first thing I did sur- 
prised him so much that his Sunday 
papers went into the river, and then 
tell you he did come after me. We had 
it hard. He tore out my sleeves, but | 
got his collar and the front strip of his 
waist with the buttons on it. I held on 
to everything I could reach and so did 
he and between us we ripped things up 
pretty bad, and we didn’t stop with 
clothes either. One of my ears is pretty 
sore and one of my eyes is still dark round. 
Phillip is even worse. 

The more we fought the stronger I got 
and the madder to think I hadn’t started 
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something on the steps that very first day 
in the choir practise. I began to say 
things that I thought of as I went along 
like: ““You’re Foch at the Marne, hey?” 
‘“‘Who ever said Foch picked on anybody 
that wasn’t his own size?” It seemed as 
if | got madder all the time, and I kept 
asking “Are you Foch at the Marne?” 
until he owned up he wasn’t and then 
when I got his head down, I said, ““What’s 
my right name? What’s my right name? 
say it 1f you’ve had enough!” and he 
bellowed, “‘K. Pelham Witter!” several 
times, and—I passed. 


WAS all out of breath when I went into 

the drug store and I could hardly get out 
the words that my father was hurt on the 
east river road, and when I did get them 
out the druggist was not interested. He 
was a strong looking young man with a 
heavy chin and he had a very un- 
pleasant smile. 

“Well, now,” he said after a minute, 
“the Reverend Pelham Witter is it? You 
say he is hurt on the river road? It 
doesn’t seem just like our rector to be out 
joy-riding at three in the morning, and 
who are you that brings the tidings?” 

“‘T am his son,” I said. 

“And are you now? Well, you cer- 
tainly don’t look it. I go to church every 
Sunday and I see his son in the choir. 
lhere’s a looking-glass by the door. 
You’ll excuse me if I don’t take my hand 
out of the cash drawer to show it to you. 
Just take a look yourself!” 

[ went over by the door and I sure 
didn’t look it. I was torn up and dirty 
is ever. My shoe-laces were dragging 
and I hadn’t any sleeves and my hair was 
every which way. 

“T was fighting with a choir boy at the 
bridge,” I said hopefully. 

“That’s good too,” he said smiling 
again. “At three in the morning. How 
come you had choir practise at the bridge 
so early?” I wanted to cry, but I remem- 
bered the real Foch at the Marne and 
my fight with Phillip. 

“Look here,” he said. ‘The other 
fellow that came in ten minutes ago 
wanting the loan of my car because his 
wife was hurt across the bridge is in the 
telephone booth there, herded in by me. 
I expect officer Brady by here on this beat 
any minute now, and that’s why I’m 
keeping my hand on the cash drawer. 
lhere’s a gun in it. I don’t see why all 
the car thieves in town want my car 
tonight, but they won’t get it. Get in 
the telephone booth there with your 
friend and wait for Brady.” 

There wasn’t anything else to do. The 
man in the booth crowded along and I 
shut the door behind me. 

“Ts it a plant, kid?” he said. 

“Ts what a plant?” 

“Is your old man stove up, or does 
somebody want to make a getaway?” 

“My father is hurt on the river road, 
just as I said.” He looked at me sharp 
from under his black and white checked 
cap. “You aint got any friends, now, 
what could come after him? If the bull 
zets us we’re out of luck. Speed up!” 

“Give me five cents and I'll telephone 
the choir aunt,” I said. 

“Call up a guy not a skirt,” he whis- 
pered. 

“She’s got a fast car. 
Give me five cents.” 


A gray one. 


“K. Pitter Witier™ 
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“You shall not pass, K. Pitter Witter!’ he said. There was nothing else for a 


boy to do. 


So he gave me five cents and I called 
the choir aunt. 

Her voice was sleepy at first but when 
I told her it came broad awake. 

“He’s about half a mile below the 
Franklin Avenue bridge. Can you send 
or come out with your fast car?” 

“I can and will, K. Pitter Witter, 
honey. Keep up your grit, I’m almost 
there right now. Will you wait at the— 
wherever you happen to be?” 

The man in the booth took the receiver 
out of my hands before I could answer. 

“That'll be about enough, kid,” he said 
kind of thick. “If we ever get out of 
this we'll have to be humping it.” And 
before I knew it he was out in the store 
and there was a big noise, with me scoot- 
ing out the front door toward the bridge 
lights. ‘There isn’t anything like shooting 
to frighten a boy and soon I was across the 
bridge and running like ever back to my 
father. ; 

It’s funny how a boy can imagine things 
when it is just getting light and only a few 
birds up and little cracks of gray in the 


I fought 


sky and all smoky over the river. Every 
time I listened hard for the choir aunt’s 
car, I seemed to hear a noise like some one 
running way down on the path by the 
shore, but when I stood quite still the 
running noise stopped too and I thought 
it was just the echo of my own feet. 

I found my father better but pretty 
weak and I was glad it was too dark for 
him to miss my sleeves. When I told 
about the man at the drug store he said 
it was mighty funny, but I knew of course 
that as soon as he saw me he would under- 
stand and see the druggist’s point. Very 
soon we heard a car coming fast, and in a 
minute or two there the choir aunt was, 
right out in the road by my father. She 
put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Pel, are you hurt badly?” 

“No, Adair. My arm is broken, J 
think, and it seems to have turned me 
deathly sick.” 

“Pel, I have telephoned Doctor Welsing 
to meet us. Shall we wait here, or will 
you and K. Pitter Witter get in the car 
and drive with me till we see the Doctor?” 
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But my father didn’t have time to answer. 
Just after she spoke I saw something and 
knew it was true what I had heard on the 
path down by the shore. There was a 
man running on the boulevard, kind of 
a heavy man and it was light enough to 
see his checked cap. He came straight up 
to my choir aunt’s car. He was going to 
get in it, but she stepped ahead of him. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 

“I’m taking your car for a quick get- 
away, lady. You and the kid stand back 
or you may get hurt.” He was going to 
push the choir aunt. 

“Stop that!” called my father in his 
usual voice. Pale as he was and wobbly, 
he stood up and began to come toward 
us. The man saw his arm hanging. 

“Brush by, preacher!” he said. “Brush 
by!” and he pushed the choir aunt this 
time—really pushed her. My father for- 
got all about his broken arm. He cer- 
tainly bashed that man. Just once, and 
he laid that man out flat on the road. 
Then the choir aunt put her head on my 
father’s well shoulder and cried. It was 
so light that I could see his face and he 
was saying, “Oh, Adair, my girl! Adair!” 
and she said, ‘ ‘Oh, Pel, I can’t go on with 
it! I can’t! I can’t!” and he said, “I 
never meant that you should know—and 
we must say good-by, beloved.” 

“Oh, Pel, never to see you again! All 
the rest of my life, Pel, never to see you 
again!” 

“Adair, I feel as though I were stripped 
of all honor. Oh, forgive me, dear—” 

It was all very puzzling to a boy ten 
years old and I climbed back in the car 
and right after we heard the police patrol 
skimming along toward us. Phillip Walker 
was on the front seat and he was bloody 
like ever. 

“Sure, I gave the alarm, K. Pelham,” 
he said, while the police took up the 
checked cap and the man. 

“T saw you go into the drug store and 
I heard the whole thing. I saw the man 
run away after you, only he had to go 
down by the river for fear of being seen. 
It was me found officer Brady and sicked 
him on to it. The fellow there had done 
something in St. Paul last night and he 
was escaping. He tried for the drug 
store car first. Will your father let you 
ride back in the police patrol, K. Pelham? 
Say, K. Pelham—” 

When I went to sleep that morning the 
sun was shining and when I woke it was 
all like a dream, except my father had a 
broken arm and I had a black eye, and 
when I woke the next morning it was 
blacker. And that was the worst time 
of all—the very worst. My father hit me 
with a hair brush. Of course he maybe 
didn’t mean it should fly out of his hand 
at me even if I had put a bird’s egg in it, 





“K. Pitter Witter’: 


but it came my way pretty swift. Mrs. 
O’Malley said that on account of her 
falling over my baggage car and laming 
her shins I should never set foot in her 
kitchen again, and my silver fish with the 
black spots died. ‘There was only one 
thing left for a boy to do and that was to 
leave home. And there was only one 
place for a boy to go to be with the one he 
loved best of all. That was South 
America. So I went to Mr. Will Savage 
looking for a job. 


WENT straight to his hotel and he said 

I might come up, and he met me in the 
room door with the politest bow. 

“Well, if it isn’t the Bishop!” he said. 
“What’s on your mind this morning?” 
And directly he noticed my eye. “How’s 
the other fellow, Ken?” he asked more 
respectful 

“Worse,” I said. “I’ve come to ask 
for a job in your mines. I’m willing to 
work cheap for you. I want to go to 
South America with the choir aunt. Oh, 
Mr. Savage, I’ve got to go with her. 
She’s the only one | ever wanted, and the 
only one my father ever wanted, but he’s 
had one mother and I’ve never had any 
at all, and I want to work in your mines 
and board with you.” 

Mr. Will Savage wrinkled his forehead 
and looked sober all of a sudden. 

“Why, Ken, what’s all this talk about 
you and your father? It’s something 
new, isn’t it? I didn’t know anybody 
else wanted the choir aunt. Out with it, 
son, |’m listening.” 

“‘My father said never to say a word to 
her about it, and I never have. He said 
it was too late for us and she said so too— 
last night on the river road, and it’s all 
right about your marrying her. I don’t 
blame you at all. She loves her wedding 
dress and she said you were the kindest 
and best man in the world, and she cried 
for happiness although we have never 
told it. Isn’t there room for another boy 
in South America? I promise to work.” 

Mr. Will Savage and I talked back and 
forth a good while, and I told him about 
the good times we had at first and the 
laughing rides and about my father saying 
maybe I could choose one that suited, and 
Mr. Will Savage wasn’t a bit cross, and 
after a while opened a little desk and took 
out of it the picture of a pretty lady, very 
dark with a lace shawl over her head and 
he said, 

“Look, Ken! Isn’t she as pretty as the 
choir aunt?” I looked at the picture a 
long while and so did he, and then I had 
to tell the truth. 

“She is prettier, Mr. Savage—a good 
deal prettier.” He laughed and didn’t 
put the little picture in the desk again. 
He set it up beside him on the table. 
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“Now, Ken,” he said, “we'll have to get 
your father’s consent before we can go on 
with our arrangements. Suppose, to be 
businesslike, I go to call on your father 
this afternoon and you go into the kitchen 
while we come to an understanding—” 

“Not the kitchen,” I said, remember- 
ing Mrs. O’Malley. “The front stairs. 
I'll do it.” Then he bowed me out as 
though I were really a bishop and I 
didn’t see him again till afternoon. Of 
course my father had sent Mrs. O’ Malley 
out to buy a new silver fish with black 
spots, but a boy that has given his word 
to go to work in the mines can’t back out, 
and I didn’t make up with him. 

At two o'clock I let Mr. Will Savage 
into the apartment and went out to sit on 
the stairs as I had promised. I had sat 
there some time when the choir aunt came 
up and slipped in beside me. 

“Why did some one telephone for me to 
come here?” she said. “Is Pel—is your 
father worse?’ 

I didn’t tell her a thing about it because 
I wanted to surprise her. I just said that 
he was busy and to wait, and very soon 
the door opened and Mr. Will Savage 
came out all smiling as usual. He put 
his arm round the choir aunt and kissed 
her right there on the stairs. 

“Ts it all right?” I asked. 

“Yes, it’s all right. Adair, Pel wants 
you and the Bishop.” Then he went 
down stairs still smiling and the choir 
aunt and I went in. As soon as I saw 
my father’s face 1 saw that it was all 
right, that as far as he was concerned 
everything and everybody in the world 
was all right, and Mrs. O’Malley put her 
arm round me and told me to come out 
in the kitchen and bring my tracks. 

After that I went in with my father and 
the choir aunt, and we had the best after- 
noon since her wedding dress came home. 
It was lovely. My father and the choir 
aunt and I talked and laughed just as we 
did before Will 0’ the Warts came back 
from South America. It made me almost 
sorry I was going to leave my father so 

soon, but of course I’d be with the choir 
aunt. My father hadn’t mentioned my 
new plans so I had to. 

“When do we go back to the mines?” 

I asked. ‘When is the wedding?” 

My father put out his well hand and the 
choir aunt took it in both of hers. 

“You tell him, Pel,” she said. 

‘No, Adair, you tell him.” 

But they didn’t need to tell me. 1 saw 
that Mr. Will Savage had been making a 
plant for me, and I think he is the kindest 
and best man in the world. 

“Oh, father, the choir aunt is going to 
marry us!” And then because they 
didn’t deny it, I said, “And we will have 
a house again and a dog and a mother.” 





Windows that glow by thousands in the night, 
Windows agleam with mellow rays of gold, 

One like the other, yet beyond each light 
What tales of hope and sorrow lie untold! 


s 


Windows 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


Whole worlds uncharted!—from the casual eye 
They are concealed by adamantine bars; 
Close as the lights appear, the passer-by 
Is not one pace more distant from the stars! 
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Holding America Up to the Mirror 
MERICA, like any other infant of 


tender years, is always hugely 

tickled at the sight of its own re- 

flection in the glass. Held up to 
the mirror, it goes into delighted connip- 
tions, naively pleased at being able, so 
young, to cast any reflection whatever. 
And it invariably cries for more. Sinclair 
Lewis, having proved to himself the 
soundness of this theory by sailing for 
Europe on the strength of “Main Street’s” 
success, has promptly proceeded to en- 
large his looking-glass a trifle and do it all 
over again. 

“Babbitt” i is pure vaudeville, of course, 
but it is good vaudeville. Nowhere 
are there evidences of the arid spots which 
made the reading of “Main Street” so 
draggy a business. Boosters’ Club meet- 
ings, Bigger, Better Zenith rallies, the 
Realtors’ Convention, one follows the 
other in rapid, bewildering succession, and 
Mr. Lewis pants along, trying to keep up 
with the parade (doing it, too, one must 
grant) like a stereopticon lecturer whose 
assistant at the lantern is changing slides 
a half minute ahead of schedule without 
waiting for the click of the snapper. 

Main Street widens out in its second 
incarnation into the Broadway of Zenith, 
a thriving, presumably Middle-West 
community (Half A Million By 1935!). 
George F. Babbitt, prominent Realtor 
(never by any chance a mere real-estate 
broker), member of the Boosters’ Club, the 
Athletic Club—useful chiefly as a lunch- 
eon rendezvous—the Chamber of Com- 
merce and all the rest, has his friends, his 
business, his automobile, his house and his 
wife and children in order named. ‘he 
gleaming button in his left lapel, “Boost! 
Pep!” never left off, changed as part of 
the sacred ritual from suit to suit, sym- 
bolizes for us both George F. and Zenith. 
Not that he neglects his wife or family; 
far from it. Precisely the opposite is true. 
He is immensely concerned with their 
affairs and devotes himself, every so often, 
to the serious business of settling them in 
exactly the proper if somewhat heavily 
judicial fashion. It is a never-failing 
source of wonder to him, though, that his 
family’s affairs, once settled, will not stay 
so for all time. 

But Babbitt is not at all a prig; in fact 
he is really a very likable fellow. Suffer 
with him as he begins his morning shave 
and finds the razor-blade dull; feel shame- 
faced with him as he tosses the old blade 
to the top of the medicine cabinet with the 
half-hearted resolve that some day he will 
remove all of the accumulated blades, get 
them out of the way somewhere; hear him 


* Babbitt, By Sinclair L wis. Harc urt, Brace. 


exchange morning greetings with his 
neighbors as the daily ceremonial of Get- 
ting down to the Office gets under way; 
listen to his comment upon Congress, 
Bolshevism, the price of gas, caustic or 
otherwise in exactly the same degree as 
the editorials in the morning’s Gazette; 
watch him lock his cigars in the safe—he 
won’t have the face to go after them again 
out into the main ofice—so that he may 
not be tempted to smoke more than three 
before lunch, and fidget with him as he 
searches for a plausible pretext to visit the 
safe. Before you’ve gone this far with 
Babbitt you will probably have recognized 
him in your own Big Better Zenith. 

Paul Riesling, Babbitt’s closest friend, 





Hits and Misses 


The Glimpses of the Moon. By 
Wharton. D. Appleton & Co. 

An unreal tale of two hangers-on of 
the rich, who seem to have had one 
glimpse too many of the moon when it 
was full. 

Jeff Poindexter, Colored. By Irvin S. 
Cobb. Geo. H. Doran. 


A southern darky in New York phil- 
osophizes with a white man’s mind in a 


Edith 


half-and-between (mulatto perhaps) 
dialect. 

The Van Roon. By J. C. Snaith. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

An entertaining though lengthy 


account of the vicissitudes of an art 
treasure and its treasurers. 


The Bright Shawl. By Joseph Herge- 
sheimer. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Cuba libre, arranged with an adjec- 
tive and adverb obbligato in the usual 
manner of J. H. 


The Beautiful and Damned. By F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. Chas. Scribners’ 
Sons. 

An indietment of the younger gen- 
eration which somehow falls short by 
virtue of its very sound and fury. Pur- 
ple passages in Scott Fitzgerald’s best 
style. 

One of Ours. By Willa Cather. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Pre-war and conflict again, or “From 
Iowa to France.” Iowa is astonish- 
ingly well done. France shows what 
Miss Cather can not write. 

Vandemark’s Folly. By Herbert 
Quick. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Jacobus Vandemark recites his own 
experiences in pioneering when Kansas 
was Far West. Delightful reading and 
authentic history as well. 

















is the other side of the picture. Paul is 
the man who will not conform, who will 
not be average and who is miserable—or 
happy—in consequence. Zilla, Paul’s 
wife, the only person in the book, by the 
way, whom you may hate consistently 
from beginning to end, furnishes the mo- 
tive for Babbitt’s only rise to the heights. 
One glimpse of his soul is afforded us in 
his staunch support of Paul through the 
wretchedness of the latter’s life with Zilla. 
Here and there throughout the book 
bits flash with sudden brilliance. There 
is the discovery of each other by Babbitt 
and Sir Gerald Doak. There is Babbitt’s 
disillusionment in his half-hearted illicit 
affair with Tanis. One of the best is the 
description of the strained dinner-party 
at the McKelvey’s, tellingly burlesqued 
by the dinner tendered the Babbitts 
themselves by a shabby-genteel, anxious 
chum of forgotten days at the State Uni- 
versity. At the very close Mr. Lewis re- 
signs his function as a mirror and contrives 
cleverly to write in a happy ending. 
Primarily, however, “Babbitt” isn’t 
a novel at all; not even as much of a one as 
“oe = \ ” bs 
Main Street.” It purports to be a pic- 
ture of a few of the middle years in the life 
of a supposedly typical American citizen 
—the sort of citizen shown us in Mencken 
and Nathan’s “Credo.” It is a picture, 
but it is just as much a picture of George 
F. Babbitt as “Main Street” was a picture 
of Carol Kennicott, and that is not all. 
Transcending everything else in the book, 
Zenith, (Zip! Zoom!! Zowie!!! Zenith!!!!) 
with its Booster Club, its Good Citizens’ 
League, its scramble for the next Realtors’ 
Convention, holds the center of the stage. 
“Babbitt” is Zenith just as “Main Street” 
was Gopher Prairie. Sinclair Lewis has 
merely raised the ante to the extent of 
three hundred thousand or so population; 
otherwise he has stuck to his profitable 


last. Jel 
This Gory Freedom 


HEN the modern author writes a 
novel his bank account insists that 
he keep one eye on the motion-picture 
rights. But when the other eye is focused 
unwaveringly on a social problem and 
when the brain trying to cordinate the 
conflicting vision is governed by a set of 
powerful inhibitions, the result is bound to 
be more or less of a mess. While we are 
eager to laugh at cross-eyed Ben Turpin’s 
futile efforts to hit what he sees, the same 
effort in a serious novelist with crossed 
optics is not provocative of mirth. 
“This Freedom,” } therefore, is disap- 
pointing. Mr. a forte does 


This Freedom, By A. S. M. Hutchinson. Little, 


Brown & Co 
(Continued on page 74) 
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A Sculptor of Miniature Portraits The World's Champion Memorizer A Blind Central 
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The Real ‘Miss Wyoming” 
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ISS M. DeEVOE WHITE is the 
only Pacific Coast artist who 
makes colored wax reliefs in 
miniature. Her art is truly 
Western because it was while at Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
that the sculptor received the first inspira- 
tion for modeling colored wax portraits. 
The miniature reliefs are made from a 
formula worked out by herself. Miss 
White’s studies are entirely of her own 
conception and depict her individuality 
because in the realm of colored wax por- 
traiture there is no heritage of craftman- 
ship to be handed down and each artist 
must create his or her own materials as 
well as develop each his own technique. 

The artist’s home among the swaying 
conifers on the scenic heights of Portland, 
Oregon, where the winds have free play, 
is also her studio. Miss White was grad- 
uated from the Chicago Art Institute and 
studied modeling in New York City. 
There is, as far as she knows, only one 
other sculptor in America doing identi- 

cal work—Miss Ethel Mundy of New 
York City, whose ability has won for her 
a reputation on several continents. The 
art of making miniatures in wax was 
known to the ancient Egyptians but it is 
the eighteenth century idea of coloring 
according to nature which is followed by 
this Western sculptor. 

The correct depicting of natural and 
characteristic poses, together with a re- 
markable ingenuity for imparting to wax 
the delicate colors of real life, are perhaps 
the outstanding features which strengthen 
the charm of Miss White’s work. There 





is no artificiality in her modeling, an es- 
sential characteristic of the artist’s own 
sincerity which is transferred to her 
studies. Each portrait seems to breathe 


MMO Voe vitality and one fancies he is looking at a 
é living object, so natural and graceful do 
White of Portland, the unconscious lines of the figures appear. 


Each fold of a dress, every curl of hair and 
the intimate texture and color of the flesh 
two sculptors inthe — are reproduced with an accuracy made 
possible by the unusual blending of two 
arts—sculpture and color. 

medium for miniature Miss White uses mostly the tools with 
which she is by nature endowed, her fin- 
gers. “Fingers were made before tools,” 
wax,a process insur- she says. By constant and intelligent ex- 
' perimentation a way of producing a col- 
ing permanency. Her = Greq wax that is both permanent and 


Oregon, is one of 


United States whose 


portraits is colored 


A ROE eR readily manipulated was found. ‘The 
; ; formula is secret because the artist says 
children. Below is the discovery of the method has long been 
weiked “The a part of the stock in trade of the voca- 
tion. The portraits do not melt, not even 

Spirit of Youth” when exposed to the scorching rays of the 


hottest summer sun, nor do they fleck 
away when subjected to the rigors of ex- 
treme cold. T he color is worked directly 
into the wax, is a part of it and will endure 
as long as the wax itself. 

Children appeal ardently to Miss White 
and it is they who constitute the major 
portion of her reliefs. The method of 
obtaining the personal characteristics of 
her small subjects is interesting. Before 
attempting to touch a finger to the wax 
Miss White enters the home of the child or 
children to be modeled, spends several 
days among them, playing and chatting 
with them, gains their confidence and thus 
discovers their distinctive attitudes and 
traits. These naturai characteristics 
swhich the Western sculptor declares can 
be obtained in no other manner than by 
watching the children in unposed and un- 
aware moments, give the urge for the 
spirit of life which permeates each piece 
of colored miniature wax relief. 

The actual modeling is done from 
memory, Miss White employing no set 
poses in her art reproductions. Parents 
who desire a permanent likeness of their 
children which will be more than a photo- 
graph, and may be handed down many 
generations with reasonable care, make it 
possible for Miss White to conduct her 
work remuneratively. She has done like- 
nesses in colored wax for many of the 
prominent families of the Pacific North- 
west. 

“I am in love with the West,” declared 
Miss White. ‘“There is no place that I 
have seen comparable with it. The mag- 
nificent mountains, the rivers and the 
great wide and open out-of-doors are in- 
spiration enough to goad one on to the 
climax of ambition. My own art is born 
of the West and it is with the unconquer- 
able and wonderful West that I wish it to 
grow and to become identified.” 

Met Wuarton. 
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NABILITY to memorize the lessons in his text-books 

forced O. W. Hamley out of public school because he 
could not keep up with his class, but pride and persever- 
ince eventually made him the acknowledged memory 
expert of the world. More than that, it enabled him to 
be of incalculable service during the war, making 
mental inventories of supply depots and military ob- 
servations, and carrying in his mind long code messages 
which could not be entrusted to writing. As a specimen 
of his powers in this line he recently committed to 
memory at one reading fifteen hundred unrelated words 
which he then repeated, miscalling but one. 

Hamley was born in Seattle. There he went to school 
but proved a backward scholar, flunking in the simplest 
examinations until his parents and teachers reached the 
point where patience ceased to be a virtue. He was 
taken out of school and put to work on the railroad. 
linally he became a fireman. And it was while shovel- 
ing coal into a locomotive furnace that the smouldering, 
undaunted purpose to make good, which had been 
temporarily thwarted, was revived. He read of a course 
in memory-building, tried it and was helped. He im- 
proved on the system. It became a passion with him to 
remember things. He would stand before a store win- 
dow, focus his observation upon it for perhaps ten seconds 
and then close his eyes, mentally repeating what he 
ould remember of the contents. He spent all of his 
leisure time in this and other kinds of memory tests 
until he was proficient enough to astonish his fellow 
workers on the railroad. 

Then the war broke out and Hamley volunteered. He 
went overseas with an engineer corps and soon his prowess 
as a memory expert became known to military authori- 
ties. He was asked to make a mental inventory of a 
supply department and succeeded perfectly in carrying it 
toa distant command. He made military observations 
of enemy positions from airplanes and other points of 
vantage with such minuteness and accuracy that he 
helped to win battles and avoid disasters. Later came the 
more important task of carrying mental code messages 
from one salient to another, thus entirely avoiding the 
serious danger of vital communications falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Hamley was deemed invaluable in 
this capacity and his capture was desired by the enemy, 





Susie Davis is Nevada's sightless telephone operator. 
Between calls she waits on customers in her 
mother's book-and-stationery store 
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Because his memory.was 80 poor when a schoolboy that he could not 
keep up with his class, O. W. Hamley has become the world's 
He invented a system which 


memory champion. 


saves others the humiliations of his youth 


who twice wounded him. 
If they had captured him 
they would have gained 
nothing, being unable to 
decipher his mind. 

His military renown as 
a memory expert brought 
Hamley a challenge from 
James McManus, memory 
champion of Great Britain. 
They met before a large 
audience in Paris and 
McManus soon acknowl- 
edged his defeat. As a 
result of this victory Ham- 
ley was invited to Buck- 
ingham Palace by King 
George. ; 

Hamley is now teaching 
people to remember things 
by a system of his own. 
He laughingly disclaims 
the title of World’s Cham- 
pion Memorizer, though it 


is legitimately his. He says if he can save 
people the humiliation of his own school 
days it will be satisfaction enough. 

Louis J. STELLMAN. 


U Uv 


F you chance into Widow Davis’ book- 

and-stationery store in Virginia City, 
Nevada, you will observe an alert young 
woman seated at a switchboard minister- 
ing to the demands of the town’s five hun- 
dred telephone subscribers. And if Mrs. 
Davis should not be there to sell you a 
novel, lead-pencil or magazine, the young 
woman will take off her headgear and 
attend to your wants. She will serve you 
quickly and unerringly, take your money 
and return your change. She is Susie 
Davis, daughter of the proprietress, and 
she is totally blind. 

Of course all of her townspeople know 
that Susie can not see, but only a few of 
the strangers who observe her at the 
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switchboard or receive clerical accommo- 
dation at her hands suspect that her eyes 
are not as good as their own. Susie’s 
townspeople consider her not only a 
heroine but one of the most remarkable 
young women alive and there is much 
justification for their opinion. Attending 
a switchboard and waiting on customers 
in a store that carries a stock of consider- 
able proportions and variety are only two 
of the achievements of Susie Davis. 

When she was three years old an acci- 
dent blinded one of her eyes and the other 
went dark through infection. She was 
sent to a school for the blind ia Berkeley, 
California, but had gained little more than 
the rudiments of an education when her 
father died. Susie decided that retrench- 
ment was necessary and put her theory 
into immediate practise by returning to 
Virginia City. She announced that she 
would go to public school. 

Her mother, the teachers and the 
townsfolk all shook their heads but Susie 
did not see them nor would she have cared 
if she had. She obtained a set of regular 
text-books and with a memory already 
fortified by training in the Berkeley in- 
stitution began her curriculum daunt- 
lessly. A rend and seat-mate usually 
read the lesson to her—once. That was 
sufficient. If the task were a complex one 
she made occasional notes in the Braille 
system of raised caligraphy at which she 
is an adept. Now and then her mother 
helped her with studies at night; in re- 
turn Susie assisted in the store and with 


Here is William Raymond, otherwise “Coyote Bill, 
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the housework. She went through high 
school with colors flying. And that 
wasn’t all. She was graduated as the 
valedictorian of her class. 

Then Susie made two more decisions. 
She would be self-supporting and would 
join the Order of the Eastern Star, an 
auxiliary of the Masonic Order in which 
her father had been prominent. 

She applied for the position of telephone 
operator, which first astonished the ofh- 
cials of the company and later made them 
wonder, for she proved her ability so 
clearly to do the work that there was no 
further argument. The town switch- 
board was in her mother’s store and after 
Susie had mastered the location of all the 
plugging sockets by a system of counting 
to the right, left, up and down from cer- 
tain established points, she set herself the 
task of becoming a clerk. Already fairly 
familiar with the stock of stationery, 
books, magazines and other supplies, she 
went about learning the “feel” of certain 
staples, the miscellany of counter, shelf 
and show-case, and the keys of the cash- 
register. Wherever there was the slightest 
doubt she placed Braille markings on 
boxes, covers and the like until she was as 
efficient and deft a servitor of customers 
as the most ocularly proficient person 
could have been. Even when articles 
were misplaced she detected the change 
and her differentiation between gold, 
silver and copper coins of varied denom- 
inations was unfailing. Virginia City, the 
location of the famous Comstock Silver 
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mines and an old-fashioned Western town, 
uses practically no paper money. 

In the Order of The Eastern Star, Susie 

made rapid progress. She attained to the 
highest ofice—Past Matron, which is ap- 
proximately equal to Past Master of the 
Masons—in a few years and her ritual and 
drill work often caused people to exclaim 
that she “‘must have eyes.” 

Susie is an accomplished bridge player. 
She uses her own deck, ordinary cards 
marked almost imperceptibly at the cor- 
ners with Braille letters. A partner in- 
forms her what cards have been played 
and she never trumps his ace or commits 
any of the other acts which cause irrita- 
tion in card games. Occasionally she 
plays solitaire but her few leisure hours 
are usually employed in embroidery, bas- 
ket-making or reading. She gets Braille 
books and magazines from the State 
Library, is especially fond of Conrad and 
burns no midnight oil. 

Several times when storms cut off Vir- 
ginia City’s electric power this blind girl 
has relieved the night operator and given 
perfect service otherwise impossible in the 
darkness to an ordinary manipulator. 

Susie laughs a great deal, enjoys going 
about with her friends and takes an 
especial delight in opera or drama. She 
is so little like a blind girl that friends who 
have known her for years often forget her 
affiction. One of them, as she delights 
to relate, recently asked her to look up a 
number in the telephone book. 

Louis J. STELLMAN. 
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* a furrier with a flivver for an office and the whole outdoors for a salesroom. He 


hunts and traps in the mountain wildernesses during the winter, then roams the highways with his wares at bargain prices. No 
rent, no middleman, no worries—and no housekeeping, for the flivver is also the happy home of his partner, Mrs. “Bill” 
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Helen Bonham has a title typical of the West. 
on every notable occasion, making official trips through the United States and into Canada. 


She is **Miss Wyoming.” 


For several years she has represented her native state 


Her pony 


carries her up the steps of public buildings when she delivers messages 


ILLIAM (better known as ‘Coyote 

Bill’) Raymond is one of the few 
that have actually solved the vexed prob- 
lem of direct dealing between producer 
and consumer. In his line Bill is an 
innovator—a successful pioneer. 

For countless generations men have 
made scant livings as trappers and hunters 
of fur-bearing animals and for an equal 
interval fur dealers have waxed prosperous 
upon the proceeds of the formers’ toil. 
Since time was young the men who 
brought the pelts to market have com- 
plained about the smallness of their share 
but they did nothing to correct the 
situation. Coyote Bill Raymond did. 

One early Spring, just after the trapping 
season closed, he came down from the 
woods of Mendocino county, California, 
with an unusually heavy stock of pelts— 
and an idea. He sold enough skins to 
make the first payment on a flivver car, 
arranged so that Mrs. Bill and he could 
sleep in it and carry provisions, a portable 
stove and other accessories for daily 
needs, besides his stock of furs. Then 
they “hit the road.” 

Down the San Francisco peninsula, 
near Redwood City, they parked beside 
the crowded highway on a Sunday after- 
noon, strung a clothes-line from the 
one-man-top to a friendly telegraph pole 
and displayed a tempting array of furs— 
wolverine, gray fox, mink, martin, wildcat, 
raccoon and ring-tail civet. Across the 
wind-shield of the flivver was displayed a 
ign which read: “Save 100 Per Cent on 
urs.” On the furs themselves were price 
cards ranging from $10 to $25. People in 


S 
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passing automobiles began to take notice. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill waited expectantly, 
hopefully, a trifle anxiously 

By and by a lordly limousine stopped. 
A prosperous appearing couple emerged. 
The woman, who was expensively gowned, 
began to examine the skins and chat with 
Mrs. Bill. The man regarded Bill curi- 
ously. “‘What’s the big idea?’ he asked. 

Bill explained. Mrs. Stranger bought 
four skins and told her husband jubilantly 
that she’d saved a hundred dollars. Bill 
stuffed a roll of greenbacks into his pocket 
and gave Mrs. Bill’s arm a little squeeze. 
“Well, we’re off, girlie,” he said with a 
sigh of relief. 

There followed days when the sales were 
just enough to pay expenses; some days 
with no sales at all. Then, curiously inter- 
larded, fat, successful days. At the end 
of a week they counted their adventure 
a success, for they had received one 
and a half what the furriers paid for their 
skins, had learned a lot about the popular 


demand and enjoyed the satisfaction of 


knowing that some folks who drove in 
flivvers like themselves were wearing furs 
they could not have afforded otherwise. 
That was three years ago. Since then 
Bill Raymond’s Pullman-Diner-Flivver 
has become well known along the traveled 
ee from Tacoma, Washington to 
San Diego. From October 15th to Feb- 
ruary 28th Bill hunts and traps through- 
out the woods of Shasta, Modoc, Men- 
docino counties. He has trapped all over 
Western Canada and Alaska but says that 
the northern section of California is the 
fur-hunter’s paradise. > 


LTHOUGH Helen Bonham of Chey- 

enne, Wyoming, is not 
Congress, she has an apparently _,perma- 
nent position as “Miss Wyoming.’ 

It is not an uncommon thing fora popu- 
lar young woman to be selected to typify 
her state at some special celebration, but 
Helen Bonham has represented Wyoming 
on every notable occasion since 1919. 

Miss Wyoming has been received by 
President Harding, entertained by the 
mayors of more than a dozen of the largest 
cities in the east, and was a guest of honor 
of General Foch and others at the Ameri- 
can Legion Convention at Kansas City. 
Recently she returned from a trip to To- 
ronto, Canada, where she attended the 
big Kiwanis Convention. 

In 1919 Miss Bonham was selected 
from a number of Wyoming girls to pose 
for photographs and posters proclaiming 
the approach of the Frontier Days cele- 
bration. During that year she accom- 
panied several booster trips into Colorado. 

The next year she made an official trip 
east to all of the large cities including 
Chicago and New York City, taking her 
splendid cow-pony with her. Dressed in 
cow-girl attire and riding her horse up the 
steps of many of the city buildings she de- 
livered to the President of the United 
States, and to the mayors of the cities in 
which she was a guest, messages from the 
Governor of Wyoming and invitations to 
come to cowboy-land. 

Miss Bonham was born and raised in 
Cheyenne and is considered a very good 
horsewoman. 


AGNES WRIGHT SPRING. 
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He lay sprawled lizard-like upon the rug, protecting his head needlessly from a second blow 


The Lord of the Thunder Gate 


A Story of Americans in the Orient 


XVI 

ANDERSON was still deep 

in his chair, his face away 

from the door; he had not 

moved since Wells had 
left. Alberta and Williams were 
whispering together earnestly; planning, 
figuring, preparing counter-argument, 
new incriminations, perhaps even an utter 
impeachment of Kayama. Williams 
cupped a light for his cigarette, was 
absorbed momentarily, so that Alberta 
first saw the quiet opening of the door, 
first saw the man with the black kimono 
over his arm. 

Her eyes met Wells’, held there despite 
her instinctive desire to withdraw them. 
Her heart stood still—and then suddenly 
throbbed as if it must break. It surged 
up into her throat. Panic gained upon 
her until her head dizzied with it. She 
felt the bristling of her flesh. 

The instant of horrified recognition was 
unendurable, more awful because of what 
it stood for. 


By Sidney Herschel Small 


Illustrated by Louts Rogers 


It was Bob. It was—it was—it was! 
Bob had been—that robe, the darker skin 
—he had been the Japanese. Kayama. 
She would never be able to explain things 
away to Sanderson. Not after what hap- 
pened, what the Japanese—what Bob!— 
had said. And she had urged him on. 
Never reinstate herself! Never! She had no 
thought of Williams now. Never! The 
sickening futility of that word made her 
case the more desperate—another moment 
of this silence and she would rave herself 
mad 

“The proof,” Bob said very evenly in 
his Japanesic voice. 

Sanderson’s head did not lift. He was 
far away, and saw his Bob in that strange 
land, so unutterably alone. 


Williams raised his head. The match 


burned against the nail of his 
finger, charred, and went out. A 
ghost! It must be a ghost. Some 
trick of the Japanese. He had 
heard that they could produce 
phantoms—no, it was real! His face wav- 
ered between surprise and quick-coming 
fear. He was unable to speak, or move 
his hand. He tried to smile, achieved an 
upturning of his lips in an expression that 
held steady, neither waxing nor waning. 
He lowered his eyes and fixed them in 
desperation on a point at the table’s edge. 
That point, whatever it was, a speck of 
dust perhaps, seemed to grow and grow 
until it was monstrous and a burden in- 
tolerable to endure. With a great effort 
he stretched out his hand toward Wells 
in greeting. 

Alberta sat bolt upright, trying to 
reason out her misery with wide tearless 
eyes and a hand pressed to keep the 
tumult in her breast down. She attempted 
to speak, but could only motion with her 
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dry lips. She noticed for the first time the 
steel-hue of Wells’ eyes, that had always 
been so brown and friendly. 

Wells smiled, and Williams tried to 
imitate him. His desperate grinning made 
his jaws ache, and his nails went to his 
teeth for biting—were lowered again to 
his side as Wells took another step into 
the room. 

Sanderson had not moved. 

Wells, Ellen by his side, moved to the 
edge of his uncle’s chair and, very gently, 
touched the older man’s shoulder. 

“Uncle Jim!” he said. 

His uncle looked up. So rapidly that 
his face was still in sorrow while his eyes 
moved into the new expression of joy- 
ful, half-unbelieving rapture, he stretched 
for Bob’s hand, grasped it convulsively, 
unable to speak. But understanding. 

Wells’ knees trembled as he turned to 
Williams. ‘‘Here’s the proof, 


The Lord of the Thunder Gate: 


hand) “you hound!” and Bob’s hand be- 
came a tight fist, and drove against Wil- 
liams’ jaw. Once. 

(“Ho!” Kaminari admired. “That was 
a mighty blow!’’) 

Sanderson spoke first. 

“Better take him away, Alberta,” he 
said, glancing to where Williams sprawled 
lizardlike upon the rug, protecting his 
head needlessly from a second blow. “‘You 
wanted him. You must have wanted him 
pretty badly, Alberta, to have gone 
through all this. Well, well, you’ve got 
him now. He’s yours to keep. Take him 
away.” 

She must try once. “Bob’s traveling 
with that—that woman, Uncle Sandy. 
He’s no better than I’ve said. Won't 
you believe me when I tell you—” 

“Why not ” Wells asked. ‘“She’s my 
wife, you know.” 


Sidney Herschel Small 43 


“Ellen thought I was a Japanese all 
along, Uncle Jim. She was as surprised 
as you were.” 

“T believe that you were a great fool 
not to have told her,” Sanderson said 
doubtfully. 

“You are a man of great wisdom,” 
Ellen agreed, smiling. “Your nephew was 
sick on the boat. I—nursed him—and 
then, of course—” 

“So that’s how that charm fell to the 
floor. I might have had sense enough 
to know the door had been opened.” 

“Tell me, young Bob—’ Sanderson 
stopped and turned to where the silent 
Williams and the equally silent Alberta 
stood 

“Still here? Better do your bit of pack- 
ing, Alberta. I wish you a bette1 fate than 
with that—with Williams. He’ll abuse 
you cruelly. But that’s what you seem 

to have wanted—come to the 





Ray.” 

A gurgle of attempted 
words. 

“Pretty battered, but legal, 
isn’t it ”’ 


“How—why—you—’” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“IT—we—glad see you 
back—” 

“Still lying, Ray? You 
would lie, wouldn’t you” 
“I—let me explain, Bob. 
If. 2? 
“If the proof had_ been 
paper—like the proof you 
were looking for and prepar- 
ing to perjure against—you 
lie well, P’ll say that, Ray— 
it'd have been destroyed long 
ago. For the proof’s been 
rained on, ard kicked, and 


spat at; it’s been left outside 





E were right! 
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the Thunder Gate” 


SUNSET readers were not 
satisfied with the “artistic” ending of 
“The Lord of 


December number 


in the 
They could “see through 
the library door’ as the author said they could, 
but they felt (and continue to feel, for the 
letters are still pouring in) that they were being 
cheated of the dramatic details 
to read them, not imagine them. So Mr. Small 
has fulfilled his promise to set down the action 
that took place in Sanderson’s library and 
afterward, if it were demanded. Here it is— 
the “popular” ending of a most successful 


—The Editors. 


they wanted 


office in the morning, and I’]] 
give Gordon a check for you 
—don’t thank me, it is for 
your father, and there’ll be no 
more of them. It will set you 
up modestly, nothing more.” 
A long pause, then with the 
two outside, and the mu- 
tual recriminations drifting 
through the door, Sanderson 
added soberly, ‘‘He’ll abuse 
her. But she’ll give him as 
good as he sends.” 

He turned to Bob. “Tell 
me, Bob, seeing as how you 
were dressed as a Jap, and 
Ellen here thought you were 
one for a time, you must 
have been married looking 
like one. Was it a Jap who 
married you’ It was? Get 
a minister, Bob. Think of 








in all weathers. I'll bet you 
wept when you were told 
about me, you crocodile!” : 

His voice raised like wind in a brass 
tube, and he dropped his arm from about 
Ellen and reached a sudden hand to Wil- 
liams’ coat collar, whirling him out of his 
chair and to his feet. Unmindful of Al- 
berta’s whimper of protesting fright. 
Unmindful’ Unhearing, rather. 

“] promised you proof. You should ask 
for proof!” His hand flicked against Wil- 
liams’ cheek softly. “Take a good look 
at your proof, Ray. It was very sad, 
wasn’t it?’ Hand against cheek again, 
harder. ‘You were a hell of a friend, 
you were!” 

He stopped, breathless, his hand Te- 
leasing the other’s collar, and glared at him. 

“Uncle Sandy—stop them—this 1s no 
place—” Alberta found her voice at last. 

Sanderson’s face was a picture; in- 
finitely prim, extraordinarily wise; he 
blinked from below his shaggy brows but 
made no motion as if to speak. 

Williams wished that he might step 
away—further from Bob. Dimly, he 
heard Alberta’s “It’s Bob! Bob!—don’t 
let him hurt Ray, please,” and so he, 
also must speak. 

“It was Alberta, Bob. She—made me— 
made me-—it was her plan—she 
wanted —” 

“By the Thunder God, who saw me 
through this thing,” Wells said so gently 
that Williams felt safer, “you are a dirty 
swine, Ray! |You—you—’(Kaminari 
slipped a thunderbolt into Wells’ right 


“She isn’t,” Alberta protested bitterly, 
speaking quickly and with excitement 
It might be saved yet. Ray’ He was done. 
But she, herself, this great house, her 
position—if she could but convince 
Sanderson that she had acted for what 
she thought was the best. 

“She isn’t,” Alberta repeated. “If you 
had truly married her, we’d have heard 
about it. You yourself told me how they 
do in Japan! Perhaps you married her 
under an assumed name—if you did it at 
all. Uncle Sandy, do you want a woman 
like this in the house, even if Bob is fool 
enough to—” 

Sanderson ignored her, and stepped to 
Ellen’s side. 

“This is a strange welcome for a bride, 
my dear,” he said. “Your name Ellen? 
A dear name, girl. Bob here is a good lad, 
but given to place meanings where none 
were intended. You thought I meant 
that this was your last chance, Bob’ 
Wasthatit Bob, if you’d done the things 
you were accused of—don’t you see, Bob? 
I see you thought—” 

“That was it, Uncle Jim. Now I know. 
Williams said that he’d tell you he’d asked 
me to entertain the Japanese nobles. 
And then your wire came, when you 
found out—” 

“You are a big ninny,” Sanderson told 
him. “But it passes me how you fooled us 
all. That is, it does now. Lord, Bob. what 
a story you must have to tell! He did look 
like a Japanese, didn’t he, dear:”’—to Ellen. 


the proprieties!”’ 

; “Worse than that, Uncle 
Jim. I actually bought her. Then we 
were married by a Shinto priest.” 

“How much did you pay ” 

“Six rolls of gold. About eleven hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“For once you had the better of a 
bargain.” He smiled at Ellen, sitting 
down again. “This is too much excite- 
ment for an old man. Sit on the arm of 
my chair, lass. I’m near enough to cryin’ 
this minute, although”—very loudly— 
“you're not worth it, after the fright you 
gave me, Bob.” 

Wells’ throat was very tight as he 
smiled at the two. “If you don’t mind, 
Uncle Jim, I—well, there are a few 
things I’d like to say to Ellen.” 

Sanderson patted the bright head so 
near his own. “Get the minister first,” 
he retorted. “While you’re gone, I’ve a 
word or so of warning to say to your 
Ellen. I'll tell her about this man she’s 
had foisted upon her—why—you scamp! 
—kissing her right under my eyes—” 


XVII 


LLEN and Bob stood on the rough 

boarded platform which marked the 
end of the railroad at Fushiki. Odd trees, 
distorted by fierce winds, stood on the 
line of hills beyond which sand dunes 
stretched. The town lay in the sun like a 
basking lizard, houses and huts follow- 
ing the curve of the sea-seeking stream. 
A heavy-wheeling bird came by with a 
screech and flap of wings. 








44 The Lord of 


“There are devils abroad,” Wells 
laughed. Then as he saw an advancing 
figure, brave in gay kimono: “‘Assuredly 
there are devils abroad. Here comes their 
leader. With his wrinkled old face, he 
looks like Sukuna-no-Kami, the god of 
scarecrows.” 

Marakito stood staring at Wells. He 
had been told that an engineer was being 
sent to complete the bridge-system. But 
this man, this Wells, was (of his own 
knowledge) dead, and had been buried. 
He walked toward Wells and Ellen slowly; 
he shook his head a few times, stroked his 
chin; finally, his composure partially re- 
stored, ruffled toward them quickly. 

“It is you,” he announced in a voice 
that, for the first time in his many years, 
shook slightly. Wells admitted it. 

“Your health is good?” Marakito in- 
quired politely. “You will finish the 
much-delayed bridges? I fear that the 
time remaining is very short.” 

“Very short indeed, honorable Mara- 
kito-san” Wells answered. “The work 
must progress with rapidity to be com- 
plete within the — time.’ 

“If I can help— 

“You will assist us, Marakito-san ” 

“T will do my best. Yes, yes, I will do my 


the Thunder Gate: 


best.”’ Hesmiled. ‘Simply ask me when—”’ 

“T will ask now,” Wells smiled dis- 
armingly. “See to it that none of our tools 
or materials disappear, and that our work- 
ers remain at their labor.” 

So the white man had guessed; Mara- 
kito spread out his hands in denial. 

“The money paid to you by the Im- 
perialist nobles will be wasted, I fear,” 
Wells assured him. “‘Wewill finish on time.” 

“Money?” 

“Such as Aochi-san of Mitagiri paid.” 

“Who told you? Well—no matter, 
since you know—there will be no more de- 
lays.” Of course, Marakito figured calm- 
ly, the re might be bits of glass in the food— 

“And if anything happens to me,” 
Wells added, divining the thought, “there 
is a sealed letter in the hands of’—he 
whispered the great name—“which will 
then be opened. It is possible that the 
name of Marakito-san is mentioned there- 
in. Yes, I think that it is.” 

“T am your servant,” the old Japanese 
said humbly. 

In spite of the impropriety of the 
question, which was entirely lacking in 
bushido, Marakito must add: “I—we— 
thought that you were dead. How, then, 
do you return r? 
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Wells smiled. “Ask the gods” was all 
the answer he would give. Marakito 
shuffled away, seeking the village priest. 


The same thought was in his head. 


“T am face to face with a great mys- 
tery,” he mourned. “It is very plain that 
the god of my house has lost his power. It 
can not be that he is angry, for I make the 
proper devotions, and have burnt much 
incense. A dead man, whom I wished 
dead, has returned to life.” 

” Perhaps the god of this-dead-one-who 
lives is more powerful than your own?” 
the priest hazarded. 

“God? He has none, being a seiyo-jin.”” 

The night was so lilaceous blue, so 
still, so very sweet, that old Kaminari 
of the Thunder was unable to inform 
them of their mistake. Instead, he peeped 
down at the beach where Ellen and Bob 
walked arm in arm. He must search for 
a moment; found them close to the cliffs 
which shadow the blanched sand. 

He saw the taller figure stoop, saw a 
happy white face raise. He smiled (the 
villagers said it was a shooting-star, but 
of course it was a gentle lightning-flash), 
and drew together the curtains of the 
heaven again. 

THE END 





The Passing of Enos Muills 


An Abfpreciation of the Author, Speaker and Nature Guide 
Who Has Gone Over the Long Trail 


HE untimely death of Enos Mills 

may be less of a calamity if we 
take to heart some of its lessons. 

Like all great men he was perhaps 

least appreciated while he lived— and how- 

ever much that appreciation was—! think 

all will agree that Mills, his work sind what 





Enos Mills and two little friends at Long's 


Peak, Colorado. Wild life was 
safe at Mills’ home 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


he stood for, can not be too much known 
and understood. It means far more to 
our children than the work of men after 
whom many of our mountain peaks have 
been named. Some of these men like 
Zebulon Pike, discovered the bodies of 
our mountains. Mills discovered their 
souls. In the sordid struggle of commer- 
cialism men have discovered their mineral 
wealth. Mills discovered a far greater 
wealth—one to be shared with all mankind. 

He found there the sweet stories of the 
trees, the romance of the woods, and all 
living creatures that inhabit those temples 
of God. He had brought them to tight 
through marvelous understanding, in his 
lectures and in the books he has left for us 
and our children. Here we may find the 
real poetry, music and philosophy of life. 
Or rather, the touchstone, the inspiration, 
the way to Heaven on earth. His insight 
and understanding of life as it is, as inter- 
preted through God’s living things, will 
make for us a better citizenship. 

Standing by the place for his body, that 
we calla grave, I tried to comfort one of 
those children of the mountains who 
loved him so. “It is too bad,” he said, 
“that he should be taken away from 
his mountains—oh, what will they do 
without him!” 

Let us resolve that he shall not be taken 
away. Let us resolve that the soul of 
those mountains shall not be commer- 
cialized by the touch of men’s greed that 


broke his heart. Let us make the 
start by declaring an “Enos Mills’ 
Day”’ in our schools where we may 
reach the unsullied souls of little chil- 
dren with the noble heart of Enos Mills— 
the heart that is the heart of the hills, the 
soul of nature, the touch of God. 





In 1886 Mills built this cabin under Long's 
Peak; in 1922 he was buried 
within sight of it 
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Wild Animal 


omesteads 


Did You Know that Beasts as 
Well as Humans ‘‘Took Up” 
and Held Definite Land Areas 


tor Their Homes? 
By Enos A. Mills 


Author of: Being Nice to Skunks, ete. 


HE third year in succession I saw 
a torn-eared grizzly in the Twin 
Peak raspberry patch. It was 
August and he was after the first 
berries of the season. As this was the 
only raspberry patch within miles, the 
grizzly must have known the locality 
well. Indeed he was intimately acquainted 
with it. He wasa resident, an old settler. 

For fifteen years or longer the grizzly 
had continuously lived in this locality. 
‘The several thousand acres of surrounding 
mountain region gave him his living; it 
was his ranch. He saw to it that all 
other grizzlies kept off. 

The raspberry patch was one of several 
resources of his ranch. Near a beaver 
pond were acres of early mushrooms. No 
wild fellow had mushrooms earlier than 
the grizzly, unless it was the 
squirrels that lived in the edge 
of this garden. He knew the 
opening of the fishing 
season- spawning time, 
and where the most 
trout could be seized; 
he knew where the 
blueberries were and 
when they were 
ripe; the best places 
to dig for mice 
and woodchucks; 
and where and 
when in the spring 
he would find the 
earliest stalks of 
mertensia, stalks 
juicy and tender as 
asparagus. 

The grizzly is a 
follower of _ trails. 
From his regular rest- 
ing or sleeping place 
this torn-eared grizzly 
went to the berry patch, 
beaver pond or fishing place 








treated each time 
over exactly the 
same _ ttrail, and 
climbed into a rocky 
canon far above the 
timberline where he 
outwitted the dogs and escaped. 

Often this grizzly spent a day in 
the heart of a swamp. This covered 
several acres and was thickly overgrown 
with willows and plants. Nothing could 
approach close to the grizzly without 
being heard. He had two or more dim 
trails into the swamp. If alarmed he 
retreated over one of these at good speed 
and with little noise. 

One day I saw the grizzly meet a 
number of sheep on one of his trails. He 
sauntering along and the sheep 

turned out of the trail and 
watched him pass. The sheep 
moved their heads to look 

at him, but so far as I 
could see the grizzly did 

not even look at the 

sheep. 

There were two 
wild life trails across 
the grizzly’s lands 
that might be 

called wild life 
thoroughfares. 

These were used 

by the grizzly and 

by all other ani- 
mals within the 
bounds of his do- 
main and also by 
wild animal trav- 
elers from distant 
places in the moun- 
tains. Coyotes often 
used them and I once 
saw a strange grizzly 
traveler hurrying along 
one of the wild highways. 

The grizzly knows home 


was 


over a dim ttrail. He _ re- 
turned over this- or some territory. He has a number 
iner trail. The Bighorns made a__of_ safe lookout places where 
Twice when pursued by [living from their land he lies during the day. And 
the year round he knows which of these 


hunters’ bear dogs, he re- 
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It was no disadvantage to the grizzly for the sheep to 
live within the bounds of his domain 


during fly-time has the fewest flies and 
mosquitoes. 

The torn-eared grizzly commonly lay 
down on an outreaching point or moun- 
tain rim from which he commanded a 
wide outlook. The place was one in which 
it was almost impossible to surprise him. 
There were few trees and he could see, 
scent or hear the approach of friend or foe 
while it still was far off. 

His home territory, his ranch, was 
desirable. There were other unoccupied 
areas nearby that were equally desirable. 
But he was intimately acquainted with 
this locality, and like many folks, wild 
and tame, was satished. He may have 
considered it a disadvantage to move to a 
new home, even though the locality was 
better. 

Strange Neighbors 

The area of lands occupied by this 
grizzly must have been one hundred and 
fifty square miles, the extreme length 
nearly twenty miles. Within this roomy 
region several other species—a few of 
numerous population—also lived while 
the territory was possessed by the grizzly. 
Among these were six separate Bighorn 
flocks, each flock occupying its own seg- 
ment of the grizzly’s domain. 

The largest flock lived on the side of 
Mount Meeker. Still other flocks crossed 
the grizzly’s homestead or visited it 
occasionally; but these six flocks lived in 
it the year round. 

There was no conflict between the 
sheep and the grizzly. They were of 
different species. ‘The sheep did not eat 
the grizzly’s berries or fish. Their foods 
were of kinds which he did not use. 

I never knew of the grizzly attacking a 


sheep. A few times I saw them close 
together. The grizzly showed no incli- 


nation to attack, and the fact that the 
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sheep grazed and lay down close to where 
the grizzly was digging indicated that he 
never hunted them. 

It was no disadvantage to the grizzly 
for the sheep to live within the bounds of 
his domain. Occasionally it was a dis- 
tinct advantage. A big autumn snow- 
slide, that ran for more than a mile, 
caught and killed three of the sheep. 
Some weeks later I visited this melting 
mass of snow and found the grizzly there 
—feasting off half-frozen mutton. On 
another occasion a fall of rock slaughtered 
a sheep and provided the grizzly with 
fresh meat. 

This Mount Meeker flock of sheep was 
well acquainted with the advantages of 
its land and without effort made a living 


init. It was the pasture and the home of 
these sheep. They knew where the 
first green grass appeared in it. They 


also knew where, far down the slope, the 
earliest fresh stuff of the season appeared. 
In winter, they knew where the dry giass 
patches would be most quickly cleared by 
the wind after each snowfall. 

The northwest winds are common on 
Mt. Meeker in winter. Frequently | saw 
this flock of sheep in shelter to the lee- 
ward of a big cliff, and the flock knew of 
cliffs which gave them shelter against 
winds of other quarters. 

The Bighorn is famous for spectacular 
leaps during retreat. He will jump over 
a nearly vertical rock or cliff and with 
deft footwork make safe descent. Often 
he escapes over a precipice so dangerous 
that no pursuer dare follow. 

This flock was intimately acquainted 
with the wildest trails in their territory. 
Over these they ran full speed when pur- 
sued by a hunter or dogs. Generally they 
escaped. They had been over the 
steeper and more dangerous places so 
often that they could dash over them in 
perfect safety. But a flock which out- 
wits and escapes from a whole pack of 
dogs in its own territory, can not as a rule 
escape one dog if chased in a region wholly 
new to it. 

One day in another part of the moun- 
tains hunters and dogs drove a large 
flock of Bighorn beyond their home. The 
region which they were driven into was 
new to them. In retreating through it 
the sheep fared badly. Two fell in going 
down a cliff; and in climbing a steep slope 
one of the flock dislodged stones that 
injured three of the sheep below. 

If an animal escapes his enemies he 
must have one or more places of safety— 





Herds of elk migrate up and down the mountains with the 


change of seasons 


Wild Animal Homesteads: 
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Wild life trails lead from forested cafions across ridges into treeless territory, and the 


animals we see today on these trails we 


places of refuge—and know the trails to 
them. By having a home territory and 
being well acquainted with it, the wild 
life inhabitants are thus able to make a 
living and also to escape from their 
enemies. 


Per manent Settlers 


A black bear lived permanently in one 
corner of the torn-eared grizzly’s home- 
stead. Through the years I frequently 
had glimpses of him. The grizzly did not 
seriously object to his presence, so long as 
he kept out of sight. This black bear 
was not so vigilant nor so serious-minded 
as the grizzly, but he made a good living 
and enjoyed himself. Most of his success 
and the easy manner in which he made a 
living were due to the fact that he lived 
the year round in one locality and used 
this to the best advantage. 

Day by day one summer that I guided 
up Long’s Peak I saw the same old 
ground-hog by a cliff near the trail. A 
short stretch up the trail a gray squirrel 
was always at home in a big spruce. 
Often he sat on a low, large limb above 
the trail. Ina grassy opening at the foot 
of a rock slide I saw the same cony again 
and again, usually on a big rock in the 

same spot as the day before. In the rocks 
nearby I occasionally had a glimpse of a 
weasel—the deadly 
enemy of the cony. 

The markings 


A eee) sede taal é 
oe Bi ‘e and the manner- 


od * 


i oe isms of these ani- 
mals made it easy 
to identify them. 
Mid-winter I found 
all of these, with 
the exception of 
the ground - hog 
who was hibernat- 
ing in a deep den. 
And the following 
summer each of 
these was living 
where I had known 
it the summer be- 





“fore. 
Within my yard 
—which is_ also 


may see near the same place next year 


within the homestead of the grizzly—lives 
a rabbit. His home territory is not large, 
but he knows it and stays in it. He 
knows of three holes into which he can 
escape when raided by coyotes, and if 
disturbed commonly retreats to the one 
closest. 

Seeing these smaller animals regularly 
at the same place held true also of the 
larger animals that used a wider territory. 

If I wanted to see the sheep during the 
northwest windstorm knew a cliff 
behind which they sheltered during 
north-westers. Often of a morning about 
the same hour I saw the grizzly coming 
along the trail from the raspberry patch. 

All this reminded me that when 
walked out of the mountains I was almost 
certain to see old Mr. and Mrs. Rowley 
somewhere round their cabin by the 
river; as I trailed across Mr. Buchanan’s 
mountain-top ranch, I usually saw him 
far from the house driving cattle or 
hauling wood, or I would see tracks where 
he had passed with a gun; the Taylors 
ever were at home in their red sandstone 
house at the foot of Bald Mountain; and 
as I passed through Rattlesnake Park the 
hum of a saw-mill satisfied me that “old 
Mr. Pennoyer” was in the same old home 
territory with the same old habits. 

For several years a mountain lion occu- 
pied a den and used territory within the 
domain of the grizzly. Rarely did I see 
the lion, but in sand drifts near his den I 
regularly saw his tracks, and in snow I 
learned something of his long travels and 
his food hunting ways. One night this 
lion killed a mule within a quarter of a 
mile of my cabin. He ate but little of the 
kill and did not return to it. Occasion- 
ally, the grizzly, knowing the lion’s habits, 
trailed him—evidently to have a meal of 
meat of the excessive kills of the lion. 

Slide rock surrounded the entrance to 
this lion’s den and I could not discover if 
the lion took any regular way across the 
rocks either on leaving the den or in 
returning to it. But he had three much- 
used trails that converged within a few 
hundred feet of his den. 

One of these trails led eastward across 
a narrow plateau and descended into a 
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forested cafon. Another followed along 
a ridge to the northwest and descended 
into treeless territory. The third ex- 
tended westward and ascended above 
the limits of tree-growth. Here and 
there along these trails I sometimes found 
where he had tried and failed in a stalk, or 
where he had made a kill. 

I learned less of the lion’s ways than 
of the other large animals that had home- 
steads within the home territory of the 
torn-eared grizzly. But I learned that 
the lion, in common with all other species, 
has a permanent home and that he 
regularly makes his living in the territory 
surrounding it. 

The animal we see today on the trail 
may have traveled this trail before, and 
we may see him near the same place or in 
the locality next year and the next. And 
perhaps. with him we may see others of 
his species who will play in the scene long 
after he vanishes on the long trail. 

Through seven years I occasionally saw 
two old beavers that lived in a colony on a 
brook near my cabin. Each year I 
wondered, will those two old beavers be 
at their home this spring’ It is possible 
that one of these beavers was born in this 
colony house a dozen or more years before. 
And it is probable that both of them spent 
their remaining years in the colony where 
they had enjoyed life all the time I knew 
them. 


Wild Animal Homesteads: 


For five years I frequently saw a 
squirrel neighbor of the beavers. He had 
a home in a pine tree that stood in the 
grove by the beaver pond. Sputtering 
and with bristling whiskers this squirrel 
promptly ejected each invading squirrel 
that came into his woods—his homestead. 

On the way to and from this beaver 
pond I frequently saw a woodchuck, the 
same one during a number of summers. 
Hundreds of times he sunned himself on 
the same old rock, or went out to feed in 
the grassy space below it. 

Near the rock on which the woodchuck 
loafed I frequently saw one or two skunks 
and occasionally a family of skunks. I 
often stood near them without their 
making any demonstration; in fact they 
did not seem to pay any attention to me 
after I had arrived. 


Summer and Winter Homes 


Many species of wild life have a perma- 
nent home—a dwelling place—on their 
homestead. It is not uncommon for a 
beaver to be born in the house built by 
his grandfather. The colony may have 
two or three houses and as many bank 
dens. Most squirrels have two or more 
wooden walled homes within hollow 
trees. Coyotes and wolves may have two 
or more substantial dens. A pair of 
nearby coyotes had three widely separ- 
ated dens in their homestead. Each of 
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these homes is constructed with consider- 
able labor and used only occasionally. 
But they are convenient, often a life-saver 
in an emergency, enabling them to 
more readily deceive the enemy. 

And then, too, sanitary reasons cause 
wolves, squirrels, beavers and chipmunks 
to have more than one home. By aban- 
doning for a time a house or den the proc- 
esses of nature disinfect it—eliminate the 
germs. But their home or homes ever are 
on the land used, possessed and held by 
the home-makers. 

Wild animals thus are not homeless, 
wandering gypsies. They are home- 
loving, contented folk, who spend their 
days and years in a little corner of the 
world—a corner that is their own through 


possession, and which they defend if 
necessary with their lives. They have a 
permanent address, and are at home 


except briefly when away on vacation. 
Climatic and food conditions compel 
animals of a few species to have a summer 
and a winter homestead, that is, two 
widely separated home territories. But 
these homesteads are permanent, the 
lands are used year after year. The 
caribou migrate long distances north and 
south. A few herds of elk and deer 
migrate up and down mountains. But 
these and other species of similar habits 
are not wanderers, and one ever knows 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Will Alaska Secede? 


S Alaska to become the American Ire- 
land? Reports have reached Wash- 
ington indicating that unlesss Con- 
gress soon adopts remedial legislation, 
as the Alaskans consider it, they will pro- 
ceed to establish a commonwealth with 
the same sort of relation to the American 
Republic that the Irish Free State has to 
the United Kingdom. The new political 


entity would ruthlessly take possession of 
all the public natural resources of the terri- 
tory and would assume entire control of 
local government, but would be willing to 
recognize itself as a part of the American 
group in the international system and re- 
frain from establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions with other nations, leaving all its 
foreign affairs to Washington. 

It was about a year ago that the first 
talk of a modified form of secession of 





Alaska was heard—but little attention 
was paid to it. Now the secession talk 
seman from more responsible quarters. 

Jisappointed that the development of 

Alaska has proceeded so slowly and that 
hope has been so long deferred of repeat- 
ing the spectacular growth of other sec- 
tions of the United States, the Alaskan 
settlers are represented as being convinced 
that they must make a coup of some sen- 
sational nature that will result in home 
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rule. Alaska can not follow the example 
of Texas and revolt against a foreign gov- 
ernment to get into the United States, so 
it talks of revolting against the govern- 
ment at Washington in the hope of inject- 
ing itself into the United States. The Fas- 
cisti have captured Italy on a bluff, and 
the Alaskans may get Alaska by talking 
or starting secession. At least that is 
what those who are desirous of throwing 
Alaska wide open would have us believe 
is about to happen. 


U 
The Bull Moosers’ Last Refuge 


About the only remnant of the progres- 
sive and bull-moose era of American poli- 
tics left round Washington is the Federal 
Trade Commission. Although the chair- 
man, Nelson B. Gaskill, is from New Jer- 
sey, the attitude, or animus as some 
people would have it, of the commission 
is determined by those three Westerners, 
Victor Murdock of Kansas, Huston 
Thompson of Colorado and former Sena- 
tor Nugent of Idaho. They strive to keep 
the Commission in the belligerent and 
orthodoxly fanatical frame of mind of 
every well constituted bull-mooser, set 
for Armageddon; and so are as unlike the 
rest of Government in the capital city as 
the Apostles’ Creed varies from evolu- 
tion. Outside the Commission the na- 
tional government couldn’t be made any 
more conservative than it is if the young 
hopefuls of the American Legion were to 
imitate the Fascisti and compel a conser- 
vative revolution. 

Like all fervid reformers, the Federal 
Trade Commissioners consider that the end 
justifies the means and will defend democ- 
racy even if they have to trample on all 
the “sacred rights” of the people to do so. 
The moving picture people are emitting 
a doleful howl of scrambled rights and 
box-office feelings, about present and im- 
pending censorships of the films, but any- 
thing that it is proposed to do to the pic- 
ture stage is as milk to brandy compared 
with what the Federal Trade Commission 
has been doing as the censor of business. 
The bill of rights is nothing to the Com- 
mission between it and its righteous ends. 
It has assumed to search private files and 
records of corporations without warrant 
of law in pursuit of specific demonstration 
of the hypothesis that everybody in busi- 
ness is crooked unless he has been “‘pro- 
cessed” by the Commission. An out- 
raged judge in New York told the Com- 
mission the other day that a corporation 
was a person in the eyes of the bill of 
rights—if the editor will pass the personi- 
heation—but a little thing like that will 
not keep it from censoring American busi- 
ness right and left, even if business dies 
in the process. 

The Commission is bound to keep up 
competition in business even though there 
be none to compete for when it gets 
through. Mr. Thompson told a Washing- 
ton audience the other day that Rome 
fell—and about everything else that has 
fallen since the glacial icebergs collapsed 

when competition was choked. It was 
really alarming and fearfully impressive. 
Business men who would give a right eye 
or a hand for just a little piece of monop- 
oly were so moved that they were—until 
the next morning—ready to join the 
Commission in any program it might 
bring forward for the devastation of 


American business. Thompson is quite 
incurable; he will go having illusions about 
reform and the efficiency of law as long as 
he lives. But if Mr. Harding stays in 
power for a few years more the Federal 
Trade Commission will bull-moose less 
and less and gradually change over into an 
official euologist of all that is. All of which 
is an interesting light on the passing of 
radicalism. It is no longer fashionable or 
interesting. Sublimated politics is in the 
discard and the meal ticket is enthroned 
in these days. 
U 


Washington's Chief Cheer Dispenser 


Although the administration is consis- 
tently staying out of every international 
project for clearing up the economic mud- 
dle in Europe, there are few near or real 
statesmen in Washington who do not feel 
that we are letting burn a frre that will 
eventually spread to us. Not a few agree 
with Sir George Paish that when Europe 
collapses or admits collapse the United 
States will be pulled down in the ruins. 
There is undeniably a very apprehensive 
feeling in Washington—even in adminis- 
tration circles—though externally there is 
much applause for the decision to keep out 
of Europe. 

But there is at least one hundred-per- 
cent optimist in official position in Wash- 





As a result of the election numerous new 
faces from the Far West will decorate the 
halls of the Capitol this winter. Watch Mr. 
Knappen’s pungent but fair comment on the 
antics of both the newcomers and the old 
experienced hands. Mr. Knappen is enter- 
tainingly interpreting Washington politics 
from the Far Western standpoint. 





ington who can see only a rose-strewn 
path ahead of these Uni 
Europe sink or float. Edward J. Henning 
who practised law in San Diego when he 
wasn t Chautauquaing and is now occupy- 
ing the office of Assistant Secretary of 
Labor when he isn’t Chautauquaing some 
more, is reassuring the fearful ones by 
telling them that the United States is in 
for five years of emphatically good times. 
He sniffs at “secondary inflation” as the 
proper name for the present period of 
activity and pronounces it genuine pros- 
perity. Mr. Henning believes in pro- 
tection, and as we have just acquired a 
lot more of it which will tend to cut off 
business with Europe, he lightly brushes 
aside foreign economic relations as !ncon- 
sequential. He drew for me a shining 
picture of the fat days ahead for us. We 
are 110,000,000 people on a continent by 
ourselves and all we have to do to be pros- 
perous for five years, is to work hard and 
spend freely; thus we shall have ample 
supply and demand. 

| forgot to ask Mr. Henning why this 
formula would not apply indefinitely in- 
stead of only for five years.. “Maybe he 
is right at that,” commented a New York 
economist to whom I related Mr. Hen- 
ning’s whoop-it-up conception of rotary 
prosperity, ““but according to the rules we 





are in for parlous times unless we take 
steps to wipe out the economic disease 
that is devastating Europe. Unless we soon 
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reverse our policy, I fear that the future 
historian will write it down that Wilson 
saved the world by war and Harding lost 
it by peace.” 


U 
The Effect of the Canal 


The records of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission begin to tell an interesting story of 
how that little ribbon of water—as world 
waters go—is beginning to be an essential 
part of the United States. Pacific Coast 
products in multiplying volume are now 
coming by water to modern rail-and- 
water bases in Baltimore, New York, 
Providence and Boston for distribution 
inland five or six hundred miles by rail 
before they meet effectual barriers in 
transportation costs. Rail back-haul 
from Atlantic coast bases now makes New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas 
more accessible to Pacific Coast products 
by rail and water than by all-rail. In 
consequence, Pacific forest products are 
making deep inroads into what have 
hitherto been the market preserves of 
Southern pine. On the other hand, east- 
ern manufacturers can now push far into 
the Pacific Coast hinterland via the 
Panama canal and rail back-haul from 
Pacific ports. A shipment of tile was re- 
cently made from Ohio to Helena, Mon- 
tana, via Philadelphia, the canal and 
Seattle. It is facts like these that make 
the Middle-West farmers and people gen- 
erally yearn for the realization of the St. 
Lawrence canal which is to “indent the 
Atlantic coast to Duluth.” 


U 


Trying to Extract the “Bull” 


The California White and Sugar Pine 
Association thinks that there is a good 
deal in a name; so much so that it is think- 
ing of asking the Forest Service to abolish 
“bull pine” from its check list of common 
names of American trees. According to 
the Forest Service, California is full of bull 


‘ pine, (though it does not share in the pre- 


vailing eastern view, that plain “bull” is 
equally prevalent there) but the Cali- 
fornia lumbermen find only “white pine”’ 
when they don’t find sugar pine; and 
further north it is “western pine’’—but 
never “yellow” which it is by botany. 

Thus the mountain mills of California are 
selling something for which there is no 
authority so far as forestry nomenclature 
goes. Besides, no solid, serious organiza- 
tion likes to have the word “‘bull’’ asso- 
ciated with its product or activities in 
these days when a very deprecatory mean- 
ing has been grafted on to the word. To 
undertake to advertise bull pine would be 
to laugh. The California lumbermen are 
quite content with the Latin name of 
Pinus Ponderosa, but would like to have 
the Forest Service make the common 
name Western Soft pine, since it is mani- 
festly impossible to give it the name 
“white pine,” as bull pine is botanically 
not a true white pine however white the 
lumber may be. As Colonel Greeley, 

eminently practical, has eliminated most 
of the “bull” from forest conservation, it 
is hoped that he will gladly co-operate in 
getting it out of lumbering 
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Low Farm It was to be expected. In the hard times 
Prices Aid f the early nineties the farmers of the 
ae Middle West turned Populist when the 


price of wheat dropped to fifty cents a 
bushel; now they blame the Republicans, vote for the Non- 
Partisan, Democratic or Farmer-Labor candidates and sit 
down to await results. When these results fail to arrive 
they’ll vote Republican again. 

It is true the Republicans didn’t accomplish much during 
the last two years, but no legislation could have lifted the 
price of wheat, corn and beef. The price of these commodi- 
ties is fixed by the condition of the world market and this 
market will remain low while Europe is sick. And for the 
disease that afflicts Europe no man or party has yet pre- 
scribed an effective remedy. 

Analyzing the results of the election, it becomes apparent 
that in those regions where business was poor the ins were 
ejected and the outs invited to enter. The Far West, 
for instance, went Democratic only in the mining states; it 
is true that Senator Poindexter of Washington was replaced 
by a Democrat even though 


Secretary Fall has always been a candid, outspoken foe 
of the Rooseveltian conservation policies. It has been his 
belief that the Federal Government should get rid of all its 
land, water, mineral, power and timber possessions as fast 
as these enormous resources could be placed in the out- 
stretched hands of private enterprise. This belief he carried 
out in practise the moment he assumed office. In an 
address in Albuquerque some months ago Secretary Fall 
boasted that within six days after assuming office he had 
released for immediate patenting claims to seventeen million 
acres of public land which had been help up for investigation 
by his predecessor, Franklin K. Lane. That statement and 
that action clearly illustrate Albert Fall’s attitude toward 
the public domain; he undoubtedly is the head of the school 
of thought known as give-awaytionists. 

Soon after taking charge of the Interior Department 
Secretary Fall endeavored to extend his jurisdiction and 
apply his give-away theories to the country’s most impor- 
tant single asset remaining under public control, the 
National Forests. He failed. His move to transfer the 

Forest Service from the De- 





the lumber industry is boom- 
ing, but Senator Poindexter’s 
home is in Spokane and his 
main strength layin the grain 
and alfalfa districts of Eastern 
Washington which failed to 
support him because they 
blamed him for low prices. 

A more aggressive part in 
world reconstruction, a bolder 
foreign policy will do more 
for the Harding Administra- 
tion than a dozen tariff and 
bonus laws. 


o GY 


Fall Must Go or 
Harding Will Lose Out 


The election of Gifford 
Pinchot, of Frazier in North 
Dakota, of Brookhart in 
Iowa, of LaFollette in Wis- 
consin and of Johnson in 
California proves that on the 
whole the masses are swing- 
ing away from ultra-conserva- 
tism and regaining that frame 
of mind out of which the 
Progressive party sprang in 
1912. If that deduction is 
correct, President Harding 
must get rid of Secretary of 
the Interior Albert Fall if he 
wants to retain the support 








partment of Agriculture to 
the Interior Department did 
not succeed. An aroused and 
vigilant opposition blocked 
the maneuver. 

Foiled in this direction, Fall 
turned his give-away eyes on 
that ancient feeding ground 
of America’s white vultures, 
the property of the “‘wards of 
the nation,” the Indians. 

And then he overplayed 
his hand. 


U U 


Hog-tying and Robbing 
the Nation’s Wards 


If somebody came into your 
gardenand proceeded to build 
himself a house, you would 
kick him out with the aid of 
a gun, if necessary. What 
would your feelings be if the 
trespasser came back with 
an army of U. S. marshals, 
threatened to lock you up, 
built his house under official 
protection and caused the 
newspapers to describe you 
as a dangerous individual? 
And what would your feelings 
be if the courts were not 
open to you, if you had to 
seek legal relief through the 











of the Progressive element 
for the Republican party. 


very officials aiding and 
abetting the trespassers? 


Kettlewell, in the Oakland Tribune 


The Last Chord 
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Perry, tn the Portland Oregonian 


Just How Far Will He Be Able to Carry the Bluff? 


That is exactly the situation in which the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico find themselves. Their land can be taken 
from them by any one inclined to grab it, but they 
can’t resist by force and they can not appeal to the courts 
for redress except through their official guardian, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. And what the Secretary of the Interior 
does for and to them is described by Jobn Collier in the 
article beginning on page 21. 

The Bursum bill, fathered, nursed and fostered by Secre- 
tary Fall, introduced by the junior senator from New 
Mexico, passed by the Senate and blocked in the House at 
the last moment by the determined opposition of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is the nastiest attempt to rob 
helpless Indians in a generation. Whosoever had anything 
to do with its framing and attempted passage should be 
retired precipitately from public life; his connection with 
the bill reflects too strongly either on his intelligence or his 
integrity to continue him longer in a position of responsi- 
bility. 

But the Bursum bill scheme does not tell the whole story 
of the Interior Department’s degeneration under Fall. The 
Pueblo tribes are not the only Indians in danger of losing 
their property. Since Fall was balked in his attempt to 
apply his give-away methods to the National Forests he 
has given his attention to the possessions of the Indians in 


his care. 
U U 


Turkish Methods The Indian reservations are still respect- 
of Solving Our able in area and rich in resources. The 
: Navajo reservation alone, in Arizona and 
Indian Problem \~ : = a 
New Mexico, contains 14,000 square miles 

—the area of West Virginia. The Mescalero Apache reser- 
vation—of which more will be said in future issues—in 
southern New Mexico has a wealth of timber, of water and 
of all the things that hungry non-Indians are waiting to 
seize. The wealth in the Indian reservations exceeds a 
billion dollars. These reservations are under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Interior. Under the general 
allotment law the Secretary is free to proceed at any 
time, without any new authorization from Congress, to 
the allotment of these reservations. He. can allot in fee 
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simple to the individual Indians. He can allot even 
though the Indians want him not to. And it is a 
notorious fact that the method regularly .used in past 
years to deprive the Indians of their land and, incidentally, 
to demoralize them, has been the allotment system. The 
Board of Indian Commissioners in its current annual report 
states this fact in terms stronger than are here used. The 
Indian has never learned to think in terms of individual land 
ownership. Tribally he holds like grim death to his land 
but individually he disposes of it to his own ruination within 
two weeks or sixty or ninety days after allotment. 

The Pueblo lands of New Mexico—those lands granted by 
Congress in Lincoln’s day and extensions of them anciently 
purchased by the Pueblos, as distinct from some reservation 
areas that have been added on through Presidential decree— 
are legally in a class distinct from the reservations in general. 
To break up these Pueblo grants and to strip these Indians 
of their land under forms of law, the Bursum bill is neces- 
sary. No Bursum bill is necessary in the case of the other 
reservations. A vast public domain is in Secretary Fall’s 
hands to allot at will. If his action in the case of the 
Mescalero reservation and the Pueblo lands is a sample of 
his intentions, most of the Western Indians might as well 
move to Thrace. They’ll be as well off with the Greek 
refugees fleeing from the Turk as they are in the land of 
their fathers. 

What can you do? Write a letter to your Senators and 
tell them what you think about the Bursum bill. Don’t 
be afraid to use strong words. They are needed. 


U U 


Oregon has been called the laboratory of 
democracy. There are times when experi- 
ments with new substances produce violent 
reactions which make the laboratory an 
exceedingly noisy place. The three months preceding the 
last election were about as noisy as any similar period in 
the old state’s history. Not only did the Democratic 
Ku Klux Klan candidate for governor attack the resounding 
armor of his Republican opponent with a sledge hammer, 
but in addition there was going on a Kilkenny scrap which 


Explosions in 
the Laboratory 
of Democracy 

















Reynolds, in the Tacoma Ledger 


Now See Who's Up in the Air! 
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began with private schools -and wound 
up in a bitter religious controversy. 
In both the gubernatorial and the 
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private-school fight the anti-Catholic 
clement won out at the polls. 

The battle started when the Oregon 
Imperial Council of the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, a Masonic organization, 
initiated a measure which compels 
every normal healthy child between 
the ages of 8 and 16 to attend the 
public schools of the state. Private 
tutors even were barred except with 
the permission of the county school 
superintendent. It was the belief of 
the proponents that such a measure 
would effectively break up colonies of 
foreigners keeping their native language 
and traditions intact and passing them 
on to their children through foreign- 
language schools, though no such colo- 
nies exist in Oregon whose population 
is 85 per cent native born. 

Because there are no foreign colonies 
in Oregon, the Catholics, Seventh Day 
Adventists and other sects immediately 
decided that the bill was directed spe- 
cifically against their schools and 
against religious instruction in general. 
Together with the owners of private schools they fought the instead of protecting the common good, they are turned 
bill with great vigor. But they lost. Private schools do against public interest. 
not flourish in Oregon, Twenty-one counties have none at The outstanding horrible example of the freak use of the 





KADEL & HERBERT 
These are not the corked products of the pre-Volstead era. They are fresh Pacific 
Coast fish, halibut and salmon, surrounded by a thin sheet of ice, stacked up like 
cordwood and kept fresh and sound in a Seattle cold-storage plant. This new 
method of preserving promises to equalize and stabilize the fresh fish business 





all. Out of 131,000 children of grammar school age less 
than 10,000 attend parochial or otler private schools, and 
the bulk of this number is concentrated in Portland and 
Salem. And so it happened that the voters, aroused to 


emotional, unthinking bitterness 
through the religious and Klan 
issues, considering the average 
private schoo] a breeding ground 
for snobs, voted deliberately to 
abolish them entirely. 

The new law is not to go into 
effect until 1926. In the mean- 
time the validity of the measure 
will be tested in the courts and 
the consensus of legal opinion is 
that the Supreme Court will de- 
clare it unconstitutional. 

But the bitterness of the reli- 
gious issue injected into politics 
remains. 


U U 


The New Tools _Isit really worth 
of Democracy While to submit 


Lose Their Edge forty or fifty 


proposed laws 
to the voters for their decision? 
Is it possible to obtain an 
intelligent expression of opinion 
on two score intricate questions 
of a highly controversial charac- 
ter? The results of the balloting 
on initiated or referred measures 
in several Far Western states 





indicate that the initiative and 
the referendum, like the golf 
club or the whisky bottle, lose 
their effectiveness when they are 
used too frequently. Instead of 
clarifying the atmosphere, they 
fill it with the fog of uncertainty; 





, KADEL & HERBERT 
The anxiety of wives whose husbands are out late at 
night dates back to the time when this beast, the 
18-foot Tyrannosaurus, roamed round the Pacific 
Coast seeking prey. Though the Tyrannosaurus 
became extinct a hundred thousand years ago, the 
anxiety of wives still persists 


initiative and the referendum was the California ballot 
which, in addition to the names of some eighty candidates, 
contained thirty proposed laws and constitutional amend- 
ments plus ten to twenty charter amendments in the larger 


cities. Not more than eight or 
ten of the measures were widely 
discussed before election; dozens 
of them were ignored almost 
completely with the result that 
the average citizen voted against 
them on general principles. = 

Something will have to be done 
in order to make these “tools of 
democracy” perform the work for 
which they were fashioned. In 
an early issue we expect to print 
an analysis of the situation as it 
presents itself to an observer in 
Oregon, the original home of 
direct legislation. 


U U 


This is the You have just 
Season fora ‘one three things: 

.. You have paid 
Camping Trip the last instal- 
ment of your 1921 income tax; 
you have paid the first half of 
your local taxes and you have 
voted for the candidate promising 
with the loudest voice to make 
the largest cut in state expendi- 
tures. Three times you have 
done your duty, and now you sit 
back with a sigh of relief, perfectly 
content—until the tax bills come 
in next year. 

Eleven legislatures are now 
gathering throughout the Far 
West, all of them pledged to 
throw away the paring knife 
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and use the double-bitted ax on expenditures. They won’t 
do it unless you rise out of your easy chair, drag yourself to 
the writing table with a groan, take your pen in hand and 
write two letters, one to the legislator from your district and 
the other one to the governor of your state. Tell them that 
you are taking a personal interest in their work, that you 
want expenses held down and that you’ll watch ’em closely. 
Repeat this treatment twice and the effect will be a tonic for 
your purse. Remain in the rocker and get writer’s cramp 
signing checks for taxes. 

Seattle was the only Far Western city able to cut its tax 
rate materially. It was done by camping on the tax 
spenders’ trail twelve months in the year. Go get your 
camping outfit. 


U U 


The Mexican When will the Harding Administration 
Propaganda Liar Sive our neighbor to the south a helping 
at Work Again hand by extending formal recognition to 
the Obregon government? Why wasn’t 
this recognition granted a year ago? Who is interested in 
preventing this recognition and for what purpose? 

For ten years Mexico was kept in turmoil. One govern- 
ment followed the other, and in each successive upheaval 
American money played an important part. Now Obregon 
has demonstrated that he is strong enough, able and wise 
enough to keep the country at peace, yet the propaganda 
against him continues. Continually rumors are set afloat 
that a new revolution is impending, that Obregon has 
broken down, that an entire change of government will 
be necessary before American capital is safe in Mexico, and 
none of these false reports is denied officially. 

What Obregon needs is a live, first-class American pub- 
licity man able to gather straight facts and place them before 
the American nation. Truthful facts about the real con- 





Burney Falls, the cataract near Mt. Lassen, round which 
California is building a new state park 
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ditions in Mexico disseminated widely on this side of the 
Rio Grande would soon bring about recognition and chase 
the false reports back into the holes whence they came. 


U U 


Scenery requires no operating expenses; a 
beautiful landscape never depreciates; 
roaring water and bold cliffs do not wear 
out. If man will only leave them alone, 
they will remain permanent assets, and a perpetual source of 
spiritual enjoyment and financial returns. With these 
introductory remarks we will now proceed approvingly to 
pat the back of Clark W. Savidge, Commissioner of Public 
Lands of the State of Washington and foster father of 
Washington’s new Lewis and Clark state park, recently 
dedicated to public use. 

The Far West is crammed with scenery. Even in the 
desert natural beauty is so abundant that few Westerners 
consciously remember the splendor of their surroundings. 
They become indifferent, and this indifference blinds their 
eyes to the changes man is constantly making in the land- 
scape. In the Puget Sound country, for instance, the virgin 
forest found by Lewis and Clark a century ago vanished 
almost overnight; of a sudden the lovers of beauty dis- 
covered that along the main highway from Portland to 
British Columbia only a few thousand acres of virgin forest 
remained. Whereupon Savidge headed a successful move- 
ment to save the forest from the ax and preserve it for the 
coming generations. 

Denver as a municipality realized the esthetic and 
financial value of protected and accessible scenery a decade 
ago and proceeded to establish a series of mountain parks in 
the adjacent Rockies, connecting them with Denver by a 
fine system of motor highways. These parks have not only 
become the chief pleasure ground of Denver residents, but 
they are attracting every summer tens of thousands of motor 
tourists from all parts of the country, thus producing 
financial as well as recreational dividends. Washington has 
added the Lewis and Clark area to its state parks. Calli- 
fornia, after acquiring through public-spirited citizens a 
large area of matchless redwood forests, is now seeking to 
establish another state park round Burney Falls, a beautiful 
cataract in the neighborhood of Mt. Lassen National Park. 
All these tracts were formerly in private hands. Now they 
have been returned to public ownership and their preser- 
vation is assured. 


State Fences 
Round Far 
Western Scenery 


' vU U 
Fighting the Until 1910 Prineville was the trading 
Motor Truck center for the stockmen of central Oregon. 


The merchants of Prineville had to haul 
their goods 65 miles from the nearest rail- 
road, but they added the hauling cost to the selling price 
and made money. In 1g1o a railroad was built into the 
territory which left Prineville high and dry eighteen miles 
from the right-of-way. Several new towns sprang up on 
the railroad and proceeded to take from Prineville the trade 
the old community had enjoyed for forty years. Prineville 
saw its business slipping away and its property values 
declining. So the town in 1916 bonded itself and proceeded 
to build a branch railroad to the main line. 

In its principal features the story of the Prineville munici- 
pal railroad is the story of the railway the city of Water- 
ville in central Washington built to preserve its trade. 
Both of these short lines were finished about the time when 
the auto truck and stage began to make life miserable for 
the steam roads. And both lines fought the devil with fire, 
met gasoline competition with gasoline and did it success- 
fully. The Prineville road, instead of trying to meet the 
mainline trains with a heavy locomotive, tender and car, 
sends out a gasoline propelled coach with a trailer able to 
carry five tons of baggage, mail, express and freight. It 
does not use its locomotive except to haul full carloads. 


with Gasoline 
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Washington's state park on the San Juan islands. The new Lewis and Clark state park, fathered by Clark M. Savidge and 


preserving many acres of virgin forest in the Puget Sound region, has just been dedicated 


Because the gasoline coach is inexpensive to operate, fre- 
quent trips can be made; because frequent trips are made, 
there is no motor-stage competition. 

Isn’t it possible that the big steam roads have been blind 
and deaf to the possibilities of reducing costs and rendering 
a more flexibie short-haul service by means of gasoline- 
propelled vehicles? But it isn’t too late. In fact, experi- 
ments with motor vehicles on rails should have a better 
chance of success now than they had five years ago. 


U w 


The Mistakes The framers of the Reclamation Act 
twenty years ago made three mistakes: 
They assumed that the settlers would be 
able not only to transform raw sagebrush 
land into productive farms within ten years from the arrival 
of water, but to repay in that period the entire cost of reser- 
voirs and canals; they failed to make adequate provision 
against the speculative rise of land values on Reclamation 
Service projects and they presented the settlers and land 
owners with an unearned gratuity worth twenty or thirty 
million dollars when they neglected to charge a reasonable 
interest rate on public money used for private benefit. 

More than $130,000,000 has been advanced out of the 
treasury of the United States for the construction of dams 
and ditches now irrigating 1,500,000 acres. The settlers 
are required to repay this principal sum in instalments 
spread over twenty years, but they need pay no interest. 
By this remission of interest the grateful country is making 
the land owners a gift amounting at present to more than 
five million dollars and totaling more than fifty per cent of 
the principal if the settlers repay it in twenty years. 

But they don’t. Why should they hurry to repay a loan 
that costs them no interest? Until June 30th, 1922, they 
had repaid only $12,820,000, less than ten per cent of the 
total investment. Only one project, Orland, California, 
had come through with the full amount of all instalments 
due and payable; the Klamath, Oregon, project stood second 
with a delinquency of less than one per cent. Though the 
settlers on the Truckee-Carson project—Nevada— have 
had a fairly hard time, they fell behind in their payments 


of the Present 
Reclamation Act 


only 4.4 per cent. On the other hand the richest and most 
productive of all the projects, the Salt River, Arizona, area, 
is a full 50 per cent behind in its payments. Not that this 
project is too poor to pay. It has invested more than the 
delinquent amount in the construction of power plants from 
which it derives a very handsome revenue, but it is good 
business to pay out $25,000 or $50,000 a year in litigation 
when such tactics will enable the land owners to prolong the 
time during which they have the use of $10,000,000 in pub- 
lic funds free, saving $500,000 in interest charges annually. 

The Reclamation Act should be redrawn. The period 
of repayment should be extended to 36 years. A reasonable 
interest rate should be provided for. If private land is 
provided with irrigation facilities through the use of public 
funds, the price at which the bare land can be sold should 
be fixed in advance. And provision should be made to 
advance money to the settler for improvements and stock 
in order to enable him to earn the interest he will have to pay. 


U U 


Alaska’s Boots The long period of depression in Alaska 
Again on the which began in 1918 and continued until 
Upward Trail 1922 apparently is at an end. The com- 
pletion of the government railroad to 
Fairbanks is stimulating the mining industry in the interior 
by reducing the cost of coal and supplies. On the coast the 
paper industry is under way and will continue to grow for 
many years. As the salmon run begins to wane through 
overfishing, the herring industry is expanding until its out- 
put this year will reach 300,000 barrels. Canneries packing 
crabs and other marine animals are firmly established; 
berry canneries will follow in due time. The output of coal, 
while small as yet, is growing, and reindeer carcasses are now 
being shipped commercially. Also, Alaskan lumber is 
finding buyers in the United States and in foreign countries. 
After the initial gold boom the development of Alaska was 
slow largely because the cost of exploiting its resources was 
high. As the market for Alaskan products widened, the 
territory’s industries began expanding. And they will con- 
tinue to expand only while there is a growing market able 
to absorb the products at remunerative prices. 
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REETINGS for the new year! 

Here’s hoping that the prospect 

pleases and the plans pan out. 

Also that all reasonable resolu- 
tions hold! The new year is “the country 
beyond.” Read Badger Clark’s fine poem 
on page 12 and sense the New Year be- 
tween his lines. Of course, Clark is much 
too sensitive an artist to mention the oc- 
casion specifically. But we gladly take his 
tip and frankly wish you a good “‘climb 
to the pass where the sun would strike” 
and the realization of many “things 
dreamed long before.”” May “the country 
beyond” be a land of dreams come true. 
Happy New Year! 


Improving on History 


We also hope, with all our hearts, 
that the new year may prove propitious 
for the Pueblo Indians. As we go forward, 
with resolve, to the making of some 
more American history during the twelve 
months to come, let’s do our bit toward 
thwarting the old law by which history 
repeats itself. So far as our record with 
the Indian is concerned we shall get no 
glory out of repetition. The new year 
for a new deal! 

In all the storm of protest that has 
broken over Washington since the Indian 
Welfare Committee of the General Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs sharpened its 
tomahawk and went on the warpath 
against the marauding palefaces in New 
Mexico, no more interesting note has been 
sounded than the appeal issued to the 
American people by two score artists 
and authors, resident at Santa Fe and 
Taos. Their appeal is worth reprinting 
here in connection with the indignant 
article on page 21, by John Collier who 
is one of the signers of the memorial: 


To the American Public: 

When legislation affecting the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico has been introduced in Congress 
by a Senator from that State, with the alleged 
support of the Indians and apparent approval 
of the Indian Office; when it has been briefly 
questioned by Senator Borab and then ac- 
cepted by the Scrate unanimously, the 
American public might suppose the legislation 
known as the Bursum Indian bill to be an 
act dealing justly with the Indians and bring- 
ing credit to the State and the Nation respon- 
sibly concerned. 

As it happens, the American public would 
be deceived. The bill, which has passed a 
misinformed Senate and is now before the 
House, is grossly unjust to the Indians, violates 
every official protestation that the Govern- 
ment is their protector, and is, moreover, in 
such imminence of becoming law that only 
that vaguely accessible power, the public, can 
prevent a great wrong. 

The Indians, helpless politically, have is- 
sued, with one voice from all the pueblos, a 
dignified but moving manifesto, asking fair 
lay. 

Adding our voice to theirs in this emergency, 
we, the undersigned, who have had an op- 
portunity to study conditions among the 
villages and to understand the faithless pro- 
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visions of the projected law, and who intend 
doing our best to expose the facts, call upon 
the American people to protest immediately 
against the impending Bursum Indian bill, 
whether in its present form or with disin- 
genuous amendments. We ask this for the 
sake of the pueblos, who, though probably the 
most industrious and deserving of all our 
Indian wards, are now threatened with the loss 
of their lands and of their community existence. 
We ask it even more for the sake of Americans 
themselves, as a Lest of national honor. 


Among the well-known signatures to 
this statement are those of Mary Austin, 
Witter Bynner, Zane Grey, Dana Johr- 
son, D. Lawrence, Harriet Monroe, 
Carl Sandburg and J. H. Sharp. 


The Need for Vigilance 


They were an influential party from 
the eastern states, visiting California and 
eager to go on to Hawaii but their time 
would not permit. Consolation was of- 
fered them in the form of entertainment 
on board a trans-Pacific liner lying in 
San Francisco harbor. The tables groaned 
with all the paraphernalia of an Island 
luau. The delicacies of the Kamehame- 
has filled a flotilla of bird-bath dishes be- 
fore each guest; girls in rustling grass 
moved through the motions of the hula; 
round the visiting necks were cast leis 
of the fragrant maile. There were 
souvenirs, of course, but when the guests 
departed from the ship they were sur- 
prised to find themselves subjected to 
something like an examination. Not a 
guilty maile could escape. For the frag- 
rant plant that makes the garlands of 
welcome is tabu, by royal order of the 
California quarantine. The eye that 
watches over the agriculture of the state 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

The articles that have appeared in 
these pages, pointing out the menace to 
us all in the invasion of alien plant 
enemies and applauding the work of the 
California department of agriculture, have 
brought us letters of commendation from 
the great associations of fruit growers 
and from other people who know. But 
what we are after is reaction from the 
people who don’t know and whose eyes 
may be opened to the need for their co- 
operative vigilance. 

A letter came in the other day which 
indicates that we are accomplishing some- 
thing of this popular education. At the 
beginning of the first article, (‘‘Alien 
Enemies” in our October number) Mr. 
Woehlke described the reason why Cali- 
fornia quarantined against Florida citrus 
fruits of all varieties—namely, to keep 
out the citrus canker which has already 
caused a loss of $15,000,000 in the citrus- 
producing regions of the South. A reader 
promptly wrote in from the state of 
Washington, admitting that he had been 
in the habit of obliging his California 
friends by sending them boxes of Florida 
grapefruit, as he was under the impression 





that the quarantine against the Florida 
product was clamped on in order to save 
the California market for the California 
output. Now, having seen the light and 
realizing the danger to the California 
citrus industry through the importation 
of potential canker carriers from Florida, 
he has given up his practise and advised 
his California friends to stick to Cali- 
fornia fruits. 


One More Thunder Clap 


You will find it on page 42. And at the 
top is a picture of what you were most 
anxious about. It illustrates the mystic 
line: “Kaminari slipped a thunderbolt into 
Wells’ right hand.” 

“IT wonder” says one of the countless 
letters (in answer to our question: “how 
do you feel about it?”’) “I wonder if | 
am the only one of your readers who is 
not quite satisfied with the ending of the 
‘Lord of the Thunder Gate’?”’ 

Heavens, no! They’re all like you, Miss 
Milwaukee, it seemins. And even though 
they do not ask your direct question: 
“Did he punch his enemy’s head?” we 
are perfectly sure, as we were when the 
story ended without a description of the 
actual fight, that nobody cared to imagine 
that punch for himself. ‘‘While I can 
easily picture the scene” writes one, “‘I 
would feel much more satisfied if Mr. 
Small would give a few more details.” 
Colorado says: “Sure, let Wells ge in but 
don’t leave us all outside—have a heart!”’ 
while California growls: ‘Tell him to go 
to thunder. If he doesn’t want to tell the 
balance let him keep it to himself.”’ A man 
up in Washington declares: “the author 
might just as well have quit any other time 
asnow. We could have imagined the rest 
just as well. Imagination is great. That 
is what we read stories for. To get the 
other fellow’s. We all have our own and 
it is to get away from them that the 
‘Lord of the Thunder Gate’ and other 
unusual stories are welcome.” Boston 
writes, characteristically: “that last chap- 
ter reminds me of Venus without her 
arms and the Winged Victory without 
her head and the Unfinished Symphony. 
How we wish they were all complete!” 

So hereisa lesson for authors and editors. 
It is not enough to plan every detail con- 
scientiously, to plant here and there the 
inescapable evidence of what must hap- 
pen, to set forth the food of imagination 
and let the reader picture the fore- 
shadowed action for himself. The editor 
of the company which will publish this 
story in book form pondered long upon 
the original ending. Fe yearned mightily 
to leave it as it was, for that pregnant 
statement: ‘‘And together they entered 
the room” appealed to his imaginative 
sense. But he knew human nature and he 
was afraid. He will be interested in these 
letters and declighted to get this final 
chapter, the chapter with the punch! 
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Low Melting Point 
Easy Digestibility 
Into half a glass of lukewarm 
water drop a small lump each of 
Crisco and any other shorten- 
ing. With a spoon gradually 
add hot water until Crisco 
melts. You will find that few 
other fats melt at this point. 
Food authorities say that an 
easily digested fat should melt 
near body heat—9874 degrees. 

isco, vou will find, melts 
even below this temperature. 
It melts at 97 degrees. (This 
test does not necessarily con- 
demn the digestibility of the 
other fat, but it will aid you 
to establish Crisco’s fine di- 
gestibility.) 


Avoid Smoke and 
Odor! 


Put into arate pans equal 
amounts of Crisco and any 
other fat. Heat slowly for 
eight minutes, or until they 
reach a temperature where a 
bread crumb browns in 40 
seconds. 


Notice that the Crisco, unlike 
most cooking fats, does not 
smoke at this proper frying 
temperature. 


You will find that frying with 
Crisco will be very helpful in 
keeping your whole house 
fresh and free from the odor 
of cooking fats. 





































N THE QUAINT little home of our friends, Conny and Prudence 

and Jack and Jim, each day sees the strangest happening! Yes. it 
is actually true, Conny and Prudence and Jack and Jim are always 
on time for meals. A secret of their mother’s is responsible. She 
knows how safely to give her boys and girls the very foods they 
crave. And she tells the children, “cakes and pies and cookies are 
only for children on time.” 
her natural desire to give Avr boys and girls safe cakes, pies and 
cookies will find some helpful information below. 


Any careful mother who wishes to gratify 


A government bureau on Child foods and health 


Allso, some important facts about a digestible shortening 


V HEN official investigators an- 

nounced, after studies in many 
different cities, that one school child in 
every three was under-nourished, the 
Government Children’s Bureau took 
important steps. As one corrective meas- 
ure they issued a booklet pleading for 
more intelligent home care. This book- 
Jet says in part: 


“Let an infectious disease, such 
as measles, whooping cough or 
scarlet fever, attack a neighbor- 
hood and the difference between 
the well-nourished and the mal- 
nourished child at once appears. 
The child in fine physical con- 
dition may not escape the disease, 
but if he does contract it he has 
more vigor to withstand the attack 
and his recovery is usually rapid.” 


So thoughtful mothers are naturally 
attaching a new importance to the 
digestibility of the foods they serve to 
their boys and girls. 


The need 
for digestible shortenings 


These mothers appreciate the peculiar 


need for intelligent selection of the 
family shortening. They know that fats 
are our chief energy foods. They realize, 
too, that an unwholesome shortening 
can render difficult of digestion dozens 


of otherwise healthful foods. 


With so much motherly thought 
centered on healthfulness it is only 
natural that Crisco is everywhere dis- 
placing shortenings of doubtful digest- 
ibility. For Crisco, you know, is a 
vegetable shortening—a shortening which 
digests in an easy natural way. 


When a mother bakes and fries with 
Crisco she may dismiss anxious doubts 
about digestibility. When serving fried 
foods, pies, cakes or cookies, she need 
not keep saying to her little ones, “Be 
careful.” Instead, she may take a natural 
satisfaction in saying, “Help yourselves.” 


Unusually delicious results too reward 
the user of Crisco. 


Light digestible cakes which stay fresh 
longer! Tender, flaky and di- 
gestible pie crust! Digestible 
fried foods with a crisp 


brown outside and a delicately flavored 
inside! These, mothers tell us, make 
Crisco cooking a real pleasure. 


So nowadays a really thoughtful 
mother would no more deliberately 
choose indigestible shortening than she 
would deliberately choose inferior milk. 


The really progressive grocer, you will 
find, prefers to sell the most healthful 
food ingredients. He is more and more 
recommending Crisco to take the place 
of shortenings whose ease of digestion 
may be questioned. 


How to use Crisco 


IN PAN FRYING as in deep frying, Crisco 
has reached proper frying heat when it browns 
a bread crumb in 40 seconds. (Do not wait for 
Crisco to smoke.) By straining Crisco you can 
use it again and again. AS SHORTENING 
use 15 less of Crisco than you would of animal 
fats. 









































For delicious, digestible cakes 
For digestible and flaky pastry 
For crisp, digestible fried foods 





Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Plundering the Pueblo Indians 


a feather while it attacks them with a 
club. The Taos Indians stated as clearly 
as can be stated the solution of the 
pueblo problem, which is a matter of 
common sense and honesty merely. The 
first element in this problem is water for 
irrigation. There is plenty of water, and 
every pueblo from Isleta in the south to 
Taos in the north, could be supplied 
abundantly through inexpensive storage, 
pumping or drainage systems which at the 
same time would put into service thou- 
sands of acres of land outside the Indian 
grants. While the Government has been 
spending millions on irrigation systems 
elsewhere, these Indians and their non- 
Indian neighbors have been left to struggle 
with the elementary system of ditches, 
dependent on the stream-flow of the mo- 
ment, which the Indians had devised be- 
fore the Spaniards came. 

With the increase of arable land the 
decent adjustment of the disputes over 
land will become a simple matter; with- 
out the increase of arable land it is an 
impossibility. Congress has “plenary” 
powers to settle this land question. It 

can empower a disinterested commission 
to investigate, adjust, award and com- 
pensate. Such a body, with quasi-judicial 
powers but with a flexible discretion which 
the permanent courts can not exercise, 
and with the expanded farming area to 


(Continued from page 25) 


use as a basis for adjustments, could clear 
every non-Indian claim that has a shadow 
of legitimacy while at the same time giv- 
ing back to the Pueblos all they need for 
present life and future growth of popula- 
tion. Will there be a future growth of 
Pueblo population? There will be, if the 
Pueblos can get their economic and moral 
basis of land restored and if the gross in- 
sufficiency of the Government’s medical 
and health service can be remedied. This 
latter subject is involved with the or- 
ganization of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
which is not the topic of the present article. 
A nation-wide organization has en- 
listed itself for the struggle over Indian 
welfare. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has two million members. 
It is fundamentally committed and will 
see this Indian question through to the 
end. Its Indian Welfare chairman is Mrs. 
Stella M. Atwood of Riverside, California, 
whose knowledge of the Indian field is 
immense and whose sagacity equals her 
emotional driving power. But the 
Women’s Federation is not enough by it- 
self, and especially in the emergency cre- 
ated by the Bursum bill every individual 
and every organization loyal to this coun- 
try’s fair name should become active. 
Can the Pueblo Indian communities 


survive even if they receive justice? 
The answer lies in history. They already 
have survived four centuries of contact 
with the white man’s world. Even those 
Pueblos whose condition is most piteous 
—Tesuque and San Ildefonso, starving, 
and riddled with preventable and curable 
disease—have yet not lost their own souls. 
Still through the veins of their members 
runs that fierce joy expressed in a dance 
and song which have lost none of their 
splendor. Still, and increasingly, they pro- 

duce objects of beauty—vases and rings 
and graceful adobe dwellings. Still the 
members of the tribe are faithful to the 
tribe, and the old industry continues in 
the face of discouragements which would 
disintegrate most white communities. 
This is true even of these Pueblos which 
have been the worst wronged. As for 
Zuni and Taos, they are living mightily 
forward; they are developing, while hold- 
ing fast to that which is good in their old 
life. They have as much to teach to the 
white man as they have to learn from him 
They belong to the future as much as to 


the ta They are a national asset; and 
the ursum bill, which 1 is a blow at them, 
is a blow at an innocent, helpless and 


priceless part of America’s cultural life. 


This is the fourth of a series of articles 
dealing with the Indian problem. The fifth 
will appear in an early issue.—The Editors. 





When Downieville Hanged a Woman 


belonging to the proprietress. Assailed by 
her with violent and opprobrious epithets, 
he seized and forced her into a chair. 

Sometime before, Martha had married 
John Barclay, a miner of Chinese Camp, 
and he had taken up his residence in her 
house, which had never enjoyed a savory 
reputation. As Smith forced the scream- 
ing Martha into the chair, Barclay came 
running from an inner room and shot him 
dead. Barclay was immediately arrested 
and jailed. 

Smith, who was a quiet and respectable 
man when sober, was widely known and 
had many friends. These formed the 
nucleus of the crowd which gathered 
quickly round the jail—a crowd which 
soon became a large and excited mob. 
They were addressed by State Senator- 
elect James W. Coffroth, who announced 
himself as a near and dear friend of the 
dead man and said that while as a rule 
he stood for the enforcement of law, he 
believed this was an occasion calling for 
immediate retribution. 

Nominations of a judge, marshal and a 
jury of twelve having been made and ap- 
proved by acclamation, the mob pro- 
ceeded to rush the jail. Its solitary guard 
was overpowered and carried off and prep- 
arations were made to blow it open with 
gunpowder. But after the powder-keg 
had been placed against the iron doors, it 
was found that they were less formidable 
than they looked, and they yielded to an 
onslaught of sledges, axes and crowbars. 


(Continued from page 20) 


As the doors fell, Barclay sprang out 
and attempted to escape, but was over- 
borne by numbers. Amid the cries, ~ 
and imprecations of the frenzied mob, 
was borne to a high flume where it Gaul 
the road to Gold Springs. There a ring 
was formed and the form of a trial gone 
through with. 

The very location of the place of trial 
showed that his doom was predetermined, 
as the flume formed the best natural 
gallows to be found in that vicinity. But 
the forms were observed by the appoint- 
ment of Coffroth as prosecutor and of his 
legislative colleague, Assemblyman-elect 
John Oxley, as counsel for the defendant. 
The jury was then sworn and the examina- 
tion of witnesses begun 

It became evident at once that Barclay 
was to have no show. Any witness sup- 
posed to be in his favor was not allowed 
to reach the stand, and even the voice of 
his counsel was drowned by clamor. On 
the other hand, Coffroth was permitted 
to talk as often and as much as he pleased. 

Coffroth, seeing the mob was with him 
heart and soul, made his final address a 
brief one. He invoked the law of an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and de- 
manded in this case a life for a life. The 
savage mob applauded, whereupon Coff- 
roth showed grace enough to remind them 
of the feelings of the prisoner. 

Barclay, who had been sitting on the 


ground, his face in his hands, looked up 
and asked Coffroth to request the jury 
to give him enough time to arrange his 
private affairs. Oxley attempted to say 
something, but his voice was drowned in 
the shouts of the mob. Their own judge 
commanded them to listen, but they paid 
no attention and Oxley was howled down. 

Night had fallen. In the darkness the 
sheriff, J. M. Stewart, made his way into 
the center of the ring, laid his hand on the 
prisoner’s shoulder and demanded cus- 
tody. But a bystander seized him by the 
throat, while others grasped his body and 
threw him back. At the same time, the 
ring-leaders took Barclay and rushed him 
to a position under the flume from which 
a rope dangled, and placed the noose 
around his neck. 

The sheriff fought his captors, demand- 
ing to be released and supported in the 
discharge of his duties. After a few 
minutes of struggle he freed himself and 
attempted to cut the rope with a knife. 
But one of the mob struck the sheriff 
on the side of the head with the butt of a 
pistol, while others rushed him off, taking 
from him his weapons, bruising his face 
and tearing his clothes. 

While the representative of the law 
was thus being beaten off, the torches and 
bonfires were lighting up a dreadful scene. 
The executioners, standing on the high 
flume above Barclay, had drawn up the 
rope. As the struggling man ascended, a 
howl burst from the mob. — Barclay’s 
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FREE RUNNING 
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RAINS —IT POURS 


There’s nothing 
old-fashioned about it 


AYBE you've discovered what other up- 
to-date women have found—that bag salt 
isn’t to be compared toa package of Morton’s Salt. 


Morton’s is purer salt—the best we know how 
to make—with a vigorous, far-reaching flavor. 


It is convenience itself, because rain or shine it 
pours. Bound to; the cube-shaped crystals tumble 
off one another. 
The package has a spout that closes to keep out 
impurities, and opens to make pouring easy and 
accurate. Order Morton’s today. 

Do you know: that garments will not freeze 


to the clothes-line if a handful of Morton’s 
Salt is added to the final rinsing water? 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








58 When Downieville Hanged a Woman: 


arms had not been pinioned, so he grasped 
the rope above his ud and hung on with 
a desperate grin. To jar it loose, those 
overhead jerked him up and dropped him 
suddenly several times, but he still clung. 
An excited hangman, leaning over the 
edge of the flume, called down rebukingly, 


7 


“Let go, you --— fool, let go! 


‘The victim’s strength finally failed, his 
nerveless hands released their hold, and 
he dropped. As the rope tightened, he 
drew up his legs, moved convulsively a few 
times, and was quiet. Theend had come. 

But in his death, lynch-law had been 
dealt a fatal blow. Mob trials had usually 
been attended by at least a semblance of 


John L. Considine 
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fair play, and the utter absence of any- 
thing like it in the Barclay affair inspired 
widespread condemnation. Throughout 
the mines, the courage and fidelity to duty 
of John Oxley and Sheriff Stewart were 
acclaimed with admiration, and lynchings 
were thereafter few and far between in 
the region known as the Southern Mines. 





Wild Animal Homesteads 


where to find them, winter or summer. 
The strangely romantic fact that wild 
life adeions, pairs and flocks, are per- 
manent residents in a locality, have 
homes, is well known to many people. 
But when I built a cabin home in the 
wilderness I knew nothing of this and had 
all the thrills and joys of discovering it 
and verifying it. 

The animals round my cabin were not 
pioneering, as I was, they were not first 
settlers. They were living in the land 
where numerous generations of their 
ancestors had lived and died. They were 
in crowded population; while I was miles 
from the nearest neighbors. 

Generally when I saw these animals 
they were playing, loafing or taking things 
easy. Every day with them appeared 
as though Saturday afternoon off. Rarely 
was one moving seriously, or at work. 

The size of the land holdings of each 
animal varies with the species, is largely 
determined by its needs, the number of 
population of the species in the region, 
and sometimes upon the peculiarities of 
the animal. A bear, wolf, antelope or 
deer may use a territory several miles 
across, while a chipmunk would be con- 
tent with a grass plot which he could cross 
with a dozen lively jumps. 

It appears generally a recognized cus- 
tom that a congestion of food in any 
region at once makes this food public. 
All animals have the right to try for it. 
If a landslide kill a number of deer, if 
flood drown a number of animals, or if 
the season produces at one place quanti- 
ties of mushrooms—such food finds are 
not the private property of the animal 
in whose homestead they lie, but are free 
to all comers. 


(Continued from page 47) 


Now and then an aggressive, capable 
animal indulges in territorial expansion; 
it seizes and holds lands it does not need, 
and which were needed by those from 
whom seized. 

How does each animal determine, mark 
and maintain the boundary line of its 
homestead? The limits of each animal’s 
home territory, say that of one rabbit, 
is at the same time the boundary line of 
one or more rabbit neighbors who own 
the surrounding lands. 

There are some natural boundary lines; 
rivers, water sheds, hills, lakes, cliffs and 
canons. The boundary line of the torn- 
eared grizzly’s homestead I determined, 
and | traced the boundary of the Bighorn 
pasture on Mt. Meeker. A chipmunk in 
my front yard has a little grass plot 
surrounded by a cliff, a brook, the edge of 
a woods, and the remaining stretch of 
boundary is formed by a log, a gulley, a 
single boulder, a lone tree, a trail and the 
dividing line between wet and dry vege- 
tation. 

The grizzly’s lands appeared to have a 
prominent natural boundary line. His 
homestead was at a stream source, 
roughly a big basin of territory with the 
high ridges of mountains encircling it. 

Often there are disputes over territory. 
Like international boundary lines, animal 
homesteads may have their boundary 
lines changed by force. Natural causes 
may shift these lines and cause confusion 
and readjustments among the animals. 

All conditions being favorable for a 
year or two the chipmunk population 
multiplies. The region becomes con- 
gested. Then the older chipmunks simply 
must draw in their lines, reduce their land 


holdings, for the increased population 
will seize a place to live on. 

A mighty mountain lion may seize a 
section of the hunting grounds of the lion 
across his homestead line. War is 
declared, and the older, weaker lion is 
defeated; he is crowded into smaller 
hunting grounds. 

Calamity may drive numerous animals 
and species from their long-used home- 
steads. Pestilence, too, sends emigrants 
forth in search of a new home. 

A few animals are born adventurers; 
they like to wander, to explore new scenes. 
Possibly they find a new homestead, and 
like Boone and other restless people, 
frequently change their location. 

The permanent residents occasionally 
travel or go visiting. They ramble in 
scenes far beyond the bounds of their own 
territory. I have seen a bear more than 
a day’s journey from his land; a squirrel 
more than a mile from home. Beavers 
each summer may wander along a stream 
many miles from the house. But com- 
monly these journeys are not prolonged, 
and in most cases the travelers are glad 
to be back; for strangers in a strange land 
are often roughly treated, even by wild 
folks. 

A number of animals, bears and beavers 
for instance, return to a place formerly 
visited. An animal may go on a little 
further with each return trip, or go to 
new scenes. They may go just to kill 
time or to satisfy curiosity, or to explore 
for a new home in case calamity should 
compel them to move. 

But they are only travelers for a short 
time. Thesé home-loving folks return 
home and through the years their perma- 
nent address remains unchanged. 





The Sacred Trust 


again, fighting with him on the side of 
honor, was every worthy sheep dog whose 
blood ran in his veins; against him, and, 
paradoxically, with him, for his hunger 
had placed him on the side of dishonor, 
too—was the ancestor who had been shot 
for killing sheep. 

Fiercely the conflict raged. Inch by inch 
his integrity as a sheep dog gave way be- 
fore that relentless foe that gnawed at 
his vitals. His downfall was measured 
in creeping minutes that drew him nearer, 
ever nearer the helpless sheep. 

It was a homely thing that miraculously 
gave him victory over self at the very 
moment of defeat. He was so near the 
ewe that one more movement of his body 
could bring him at her throat. 

Suddenly her glazing eyes seemed to see 


(Continued from page 29) 


and recognize him as the good shepherd 
who had brought her safely through 
troubled times. She uttered a feeble 
bleat, as if begging him to help her now. 

Something inside of Shep gave way, leav- 
ing his body weak and his spirit strong 
and clean. Never again would the blood 
of the sheep-killer rise to betray him. He 
was purged of the taint. Tenderly he 
reached out and licked the old ewe’s face 
—comfortingly, protectingly. And when 
she grew still he got up and went to the 
spring and drank again. 

There was nothing in Shep’s code 
against eating, in his need, the flesh of a 
sheep that had died a natural death. 
And so it was that he gained strength 
to carry on. 


Miraculously, with his victory, a new 
and better day dawned for him. A Chi- 
nook wind—soft and mellow—blew be- 
nignly through the mountain passes, pro- 
claiming that winter’s hold was broken 
The snow melted rapidly; the sheep were 
able to forage farther into the brush. A 
few days later the cafions were passable 
and the dog was able to start his sheep 
once more on their way home. 

There came a morning when Shep 
stood at the home ranch gate with his 
thirty-nine sheep—waiting to be let in. 

For once the stock country broke its 
custom of matter-of-fact acceptance of a 
deed of valor. The tale of Shep’s heroism 
was acclaimed afar. Wherever he went 
he was pointed out as “the dog-gonedest 
dog-gone sheep dog that ever lived.” 
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F course you wouldn't, know- 
C) ingly. But perhaps you're 
doing it just the same, un- 
knowingly. What you call “clean- 
liness” may be something quite 
different. Without realizing it you 
may be clogging your pores with 
objectionable soap oils or solids 
just as effectively as if you actually 
varnished your skin. 


Real cleanliness is a wonder- 
fully simple thing. Yet so many 
people make it difficult, thinking 
that color and perfume are always 
evidence of soap quality. That is 
an old-world, old-time idea. The 


new idea—American white cleanli- 
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(Would You 





ness——is fast replacing it. The 
growing demand for Fairy, the 
whitest soap in the world, proves that. 


Your skin must breathe. Your 
millions of pores must be free to 
perform their functions. And that 
demands a soap which will cleanse 
the pores without clogging them— 
a soap that will gently stimulate 
them without robbing them’ of 
their natural oils. 


Such a soap should be thorough- 
It should also be free 
from harmful ingredients which 


ly pure. 


may irritate the skin. Fairy Soap 
has that two-fold advantage. It is 






Varnish Your Skin? 


a soap made especially for people 


who want to be really clean. It is 
soap in its purest form. 


Fairy Soap makes absolute 
cleanliness easy. Its own clean 
appearance inspires your conf- 
dence. The rich, soothing lather 
it gives in any water is a revelation. 
It is American white cleanliness in 
whitest soap form, the choice of 
the foremost clubs, baths, and the 
thousands of homes where clean- 
liness is pore-deep instead of only- 
on-the-surface. Put it in your 
bathroom for the utmost in 
cleanly comfort. 


[tHe wx: FAIRBANK Company} 


It Cleanses the Pores and Invigorates the Skin 


PHILADELPHIA 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


especially after strenuous exercise. 


Yours very truly, 





COUNCIL ON ATHLETICS 
or THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICE OF THE GRADUATE MANAGER 


Fairy Soap is used in the dressing rooms and baths of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The men like it for its free lathering 
quality, as well as for the invigorating feeling which follows its use— 
They find that it thoroughly 
cleanses the skin and aids the pores in their natural functions. 


kL Rausd 


Acting Graduate Manager . 





FAIRY SOAP 








HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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Home in the West 

















CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 

















The brown-shingled bungalow, which emphasizes the close relationship between home and garden, is approached by 
a winding path of tinted cement flagstones. At the left is the Lemos studio 


ORTUNATE indeed is he who 
makes his abode in a climate where 
the garden may be actually lived 
in for at least nine months of the 
year, and who has so included the out-of- 
doors in his scheme of livi ing that 


brush they are known to lovers of art and 
nature throughout the United States. So, 
when his home site was chosen, it was 
land upon which grew a mammoth live 
oak, one of those trees divided at the 


‘ studio built to harmonize in material and 


line with the house. 

The third building, at the rear of the 
studio, is a miniature Colonial cabin of 
logs with stone fire-place and chimney, 
the adored playhouse of the 





the surrounding landscape is as 
much a part of his home as the 
dwelling itself. Delightful it is 
to see in the tea-table under the 





An Artist's Retreat | 


artist’s three small daughters. 
And it is not only a playhouse 
but, furnished with real Colonial 
pieces brought from old homes 





oak, the garden seats scattered 

about and a hammock swinging in the 
shade, evidences of a happy and healthful 
outdoor life, all too rare in America. 

A home in the broadest and finest 
sense of the word; a home which includes 
not only a house, but a garden of 
forest trees and rivulet, of flowers, shrubs 
and fruit-bearing vines; a studio and 
even a miniature “children’s house’— 
all this within city limits, is the possession 
of a California artist, a member of which 
profession might be considered fairly 
lucky to own one whole house, to say 
nothing of three! 

Pedro J. Lemos, curator of the museum 
at Stanford University, is a lover of trees. 
His fondness is only equalled by his skill in 
rendering them. Done in pen, pencil and 


trunk whose wide arc of shade, not too 
heavy to allow the sunlight to filter del- 
icately through, makes a pleasing setting 
fora low brown bungalow. On the lot ad- 
joining was a still larger tree whose bifur- 
cated trunk and consequent — broad 
spread of branches gives the appearance 
of a grove rather than a single tree. Mr. 
Lemos looked many times toward this 
majestic oak with wistful eye and when 
one day it was learned that it was to be 
sacrificed to a building site the question 
was decided. The tree was his; to witness 
its destruction was unthinkable. So it 
was bought, and incidentally the lot—at 
a rather staggering price to be sure, but 
what is money compared to the life of a 
friend? And now this oak shades the 


in New England, is planned to 
train the young minds, through familiar 
study of the best period of American home 
decoration, to an appreciation of American 
handicraft—a hobby in this household. 
The studio, which is a work- shop as 
well, is planned for the working out of 
various problems in handicraft which in- 
terest both Mr. and Mrs. Lemos. It 1s 
a spacious place of one and a half stories 
whose main room contains a Colonia 
fire-place and built-in settle which forms 
the motif for the rare pieces of Colonia! 
furniture collected from time to time. Th: 
exterior of the studio, with its interesting 
doorway, quaint knocker and side lantern 
of wrought iron, rugged cobble ston: 
chimney with built-in seat at its base. 
the curves of the composition accented by 
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Make Your Coal Pile Last Longer 


Let the Most Efficient Gas Heating 
Device in the World Work for You 


When you know that Radiantfire can send 
its stream of warmth through the thickest 
block of clear ice, you immediately appre- 
ciate the revolutionary nature of this new 
type of fireplace equipment. 


For here is a discovery which will give you 
the same kind of heat you get from the sun, 
and transmitted by the same agent—the 
Radiant Ray. 

And the practical result? Ninety per cent 
of your heat projected straight out into 
your room, instead of up your chimney, 
where it has always gone before. 


Also, because it generates its heat from gas 
—natural or manufactured—Radiantfire is 
smokeless, sootless, ashless, safe, and 
always under perfect control. It gives off 
no odor and improves ventilation. 


Modernize your fireplace with Radiantfire. 
The installation will cost no more than the 
renewal of your old fixtures. And Radiant- 
fire will burn for hours at the price of a 
shovelful of coal. 


Your Gas Company or local dealer will tell 
you all about Radiantfire and will show you 
the wide variety of models. Besides portables 
and fireplace styles there are others for shop 
and office use. 


Merchants Everywhere That Gas is Supplied, Find Radiantfire a Tremend- 
ously Active Addition to Their Stocks. Write for Our Dealer Proposition 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CGQCOMPANY 
New York, 44 W. Broadway Kalamazoo, Mich. San Francisco, 768 Mission Street 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO CINCINNATI ATLANTIC CITY 
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The Home in the West 





The studio, with its interesting doorway, quaint knocker and side lantern of wrought iron, 





has a spreading oak tree for near neighbor 























upon the ground, which means 
no steps to climb, still further 
emphasizing the close relationship 
between house and garden. You 
approach the front door by means 
of a winding path of tinted cement 
flagstones and enter the hall which 
is merely a passage way con- 
necting the front yard with the 
placeta at the rear. This inter- 
esting little hallway is paved with 
cement tile, designed, made and 
laid in cement by the artist’s 
wife. The house is simply and 
conveniently planned with regard 
to the saving of steps. The 
dining-room, kitchen and laun- 





with living-room, bedrooms and 
sleeping-porch on the opposite 
side. With what longing the un- 
gifted but appreciative among us 
lovers of the beautiful in house 
decoration will gaze at the interior 
of an artist’s home! How we 
envy the ability to create the most 
appropriate article for a particular 
spot. If an over-mantel decora- 
tion is needed he has but to say 
“T will paint a landscape, or a 
seascape, or a symbolic _inter- 








The hallway is paved with cement tile, designed, 
made and laid in cement by the artist's wife 


a picturesque Mexican olla, forms one 
of the most interesting pictures to be 
viewed about the place. 

Although at first glance the charm of 
this group of buildings seems purely 
esthetic, appealing through its beauty of 
placement and harmonious surroundings, 

on examination one finds that the idea 

af gies and comfort is by no means 
slighted, especially in the house. This is 
a bungalow of brown shingle, built flat 


pretation.” In this case not only 
is the decoration a creation of 
this home-owner, but the mantel 
and fireplace itself, of cement 
inset with tile, is of his design and con- 
struction. 

The placeta is a Mexican adaptation of 
the Spanish patio with walls constructed 
lightly of rustic branches, over which 
grape and wisteria trail a graceful drapery, 
sheltering from the too direct rays of the 
sun. And here is a pear tree, trained to 
grow in hedge fashion, which odd form 
does not hinder it from functioning as a 
proper peartree should, bearing as luscious 
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fruit as any plucked from a full- 
sized tree. 

As we survey this. limited but 
lovely estate from the little rustic 
bridge, it is felt that the keynote of 
its charm is in a certain unity of 
plan which connects the grounds 
with the buildings. We view a 
yard, not merely an accessory, 
hardly on speaking terms with the 
house and those within it, but in 
complete sympathy with it. Bring- 
ing the out-doors in or the indoors 
out should receive more attention 
than it does from architects and 
homebuilders, especially in those 
regions where mild climate and 
sunshine make the hours in the 
open so inviting. 

Ciara Fassett. 


U 
‘Honeymoon 
Cottag e 


EN years ago my father, Lee 
Adams of San Antonio, 
Texas, built a summer cot- 
tage on the Guadalupe river 
in the beautiful west Texas hill 
country. Though two carpenters 
and I helped him, he did much of 
the work himself. When the little house 
was ready to move into we were all de- 
lighted with it. It stood upon a high 
cliff and from the front porch one could 
see for miles up and down the placid river 
that wound gracefully among the dark 
green hills. 
- That summer we had a young woman 
guest who like ourselves fell in love with 
the country and the cottage. One day she 
exclaimed: 
“Oh, what a charming place this would 
be for a honeymoon!” 
(Continued on page 64) 





dry are at the left of the hallway, ' 
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The modern nursery “‘listens in.’ Little 


Alices of today live in Wonderland 
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For a remarkably enjoyable variation in 
the day’s routine— ask your wife to come 
in and drive you home from the office. 
ee This is but one of the pleasant things 
io, the “Range with the Clock” will make 
t- possible for you —and for her. 


She meets him at five oclock 


d Women no longer deem it necessary or efh- 
cient to spend their days with the broom, the 
wash-board, and theappropriately-named “sad” 
iron. Electricity has worked their emancipation. 


j Nor is it necessary, now, that women 
should have to slave over kitchen stoves! CMe Chetidetilins 
Automatic electric cookery, efficient, eco- - 
nomical, and scientifically right, saves the time, j ive | 


energy and health of thousands of women. 
The Westinghouse Automatic Electric Range, 
with its absolute control of the intensity and 
duration of heat, was designed to do just 
this—and is doing it. Ask your electrical 
dealer to tell you about all its features. 


Wake More Convenient Homes 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 





© 1922 W. E. & M. Co 
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Nothing like Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate to give you 
a smooth, rich, satisfying bever- 
age. But it doesn’t stop there. 








Ghirardellis 
Chocolate 


The same uniform richness that 
makes Ghirardelli’ s ‘‘work out’’ 
so smoothly in the cup makes 
it work out in the oven. Use it 
for a//your baking and cooking! 
It is the all-in-one chocolate. 

Say ‘‘Gear-ar-delly”’ and send 
for recipe booklet—free! 


D. GHIRARDELLI CO. 
Since 1852 San Francisco 








For Your Phonograph 


THE BEST a 18 NONE TOO = 
phonogra) phe, sewi pores ae type’ 
lune. and all all de Nyoil is — 
safest and most highh Fehned *Tabricant, Colors 
> bes k. ~~! will not 


tte Bel insta | a long time, tibia! 
our dealer ov write ° BRICATES 


iY) 
WM. F. BYE, New Bedford, Mass. CLEANS POLISHES 











| [Guticura Soap 


Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Pintment, Talcum, 26c. everywhere. 
ree of Cuticura "Laboratories, Dept D D, Malden, 2, Mass. 











Gilliams Tours 
25 Years’ Experience in European Travel. 
SAILINGS APRIL TO SEPTEMBER, 1923 
“Absolutely First Class at Reasonable Rates” 


We specialize on small, congenial parties—the 
ablest tour managers—and the best of infor- 
mation, with a good time. Tours cover all of 
Western eo including the World-War 
battlefields. rite for booklet. 


The Egerton R. Williams Co. 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


















Stillwell 


FLAN BOOKS 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated of 
Building over 200 Selected 


esigns 
CALIFORNIA STYLE HOMES 


—for any climate 


“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 


“Representative Calif. Homes” 
50 Heuses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 


o slonials” ony ” 


C Bung: 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 15 Housee—8-4-5 Rooms—$1 
SPECIAL OFFER send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Money back tf not satisfied 
&, W. STILLWELL & O0., Architects, 974 Oallf. Bidg., Los Angeles 





“Pil tell you what I'll do,” said my 
father. “T’ll promise that when you get 
married you can come up here and stay 
as long as you like.” 

The next summer she took advantage 
of the invitation. Her enthusiasm gave 
my father an idea. He realized that most 
newly married couples can not afford an 
expensive wedding trip. A week’s or two 
weeks’ visit at the cottage cost only the 
price of groceries used. So he announced 
quietly from time to time that if among 
his friends, or the friends of his friends, 
there were any young couples who ex- 
pected to be married soon, his summer 
place would be theirs for the asking. Our 
family used it only two or three weeks out 
of each summer. 

It wasn’t long before the requests be- 
gan coming in. They were granted with- 
out an exception. One couple came all 
the way from Louisiana. ‘The home of 
another newly wedded pair was in far- 
away New Jersey. Several came from 
various points in Texas, and there were 
many, of course, from San Antonio. When 
my wife and I were married we naturally 
decided to go to ‘Honeymoon Cottage.” 

It is an easy four hours’ motor ride 
along the Old Spanish Trail from San 
Antonio. When you unlock and open the 
door you find an attractive, completely 
furnished little home, from a_ well 
equipped kitchen down to a set of worn 
dominoes. From the front porch you 
catch sight of a boat landing and a row- 
boat and you hear the rumble of a water- 
fall. The cool air is pungent with the 
smell of cedar. 

Honeymoon Cottage has been the scene 
of some amusing experiences. One eve- 
ning a young couple heard a stir in the 
bushes outside and later a peculiar, ter- 
rifying cry, repeated again and again. 
They decided it was a wildcat. All night 
long the anxious bridegroom sat up and 
waited, a cocked shotgun lying across his 
knees. But nothing happened. The next 
day a farmer told them the cry was only 
a screech owl’s. 

Another couple had a rainy midnight 
walk of three miles on a lonely country 
road after their car had gone dead; 
dainty hat and a pair of satin dees 
were ruined and a bride’s disposition 
sadly tried, but the experience turned out 
happily in the end. My father is proud of 
the fact that not one couple who “honey- 
mooned” at his cottage has been divorced. 
It was not a whim but a part of his prac- 
tical, kindly philosophy that prompted 
him to offer hospitality to honeymooners. 
Ever since he was a young man he has 
tried to help people who deserved as- 
sistance. This has been his way of re- 
paying the numerous kindnesses he re- 
ceived from older men when he was a 
poor and struggling youth. 

Paut Apams. 
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For Two Families 


N the upper photograph reproduced 
on page 66 is a little two-family 
house of attractive and practical 
design. 
By studying the exterior view and the 
floor plan it will be observed that each 
apartment of rooms has individual en- 





trances, as well as its own private front 
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porch, the two entrance porches being 
sepurated by a latticed pergola. 

he outside walls are of narrow re- 
sawed siding but the front gables of the 
entrance porches are of stucco. Walls, 
as well as all trimming material, are 
painted white. Roof is of wood shingles, 
painted green, and the front porches, as 
well as the walks and steps, are paved with 
cement. The chimney which rises from 
the center of the front roof slope is con- 
structed of red brick; the house founda- 
tion is of concrete. The front doors are 
of glass and the windows at either side 
of them are practically of full door length. 

Referring to the floor plan it will be 
noted that the rooms of each section con- 
sist of living-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
bathroom, one bedroom and the cus- 
tomary kitchen-entry porch, while im- 
mediately off the kitchen is a breakfast 
nook. Living-room and dining-room, in 
each case, are really combined in one large 
room by a broad cased opening, and from 
a rear corner of the latter room extends a 
hall that directly communicates with the 
kitchen, bedroom and bathroom. 

The closets and built-in features are 
deserving of study. In each apartment 
they include a built-in writing desk at one 
side of the living-room fireplace and 
bookcase at the other, an oa buffet 
with china cupboards and a large closet 
equipped with a cabinet of drawers for 
the dining-room, a closet and a cabinet 
each of drawers and of shelves in the hall, 
two small dresser cabinets and a medicine 
case in the bathroom, a roomy closet for 
the bedroom and a cabinet ironing board, 
good cupboards and the other usual con- 
veniences in the kitchen, while on the 
rear-entry porch is a draught cooler- 
closet, as well as a laundry tray. The 
seats and tables of the breakfast nooks 
are of the usual built-in kind. 

The interior woodwork consists of pine 
throughout. In the living-rooms, dining- 
rooms, bedrooms and halls it is finished 
in old ivory style, in the bathrooms and 
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Plan of the two-family house 
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r. cording device 


74,434 trips equal 180 years 


In ordinary service an electric cleaner travels only 4 times 
over the same spot on a rug ata single cleaning ; twice 
forward and twice back. Figuring 2 cleanings weekly, the 
same spot is thus cleaned 416 times a year. o a special 
test explained below, one Hoover was propell ed 74,434 
times across a Wilton rug, the equivalent of 180 years 
of home service, without the slightest injury to the rug. 


Is 180 Years of Proof Enough? 


If you had heard the occasional remark that electric cleaners 
are hard on rugs, but could see a rug that had been cleaned by 
one for the equivalent of 180 years, you would be convinced 
that the rumor was untrue, wouldn’t you? 


That is just the evidence that we can offer you on The Hoover. 


At a recent test, at the Ohio State Fair held in Columbus, 
from August 28th to September 2nd, 1922, under the supervi- 
sion of representatives of the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce, a stock Hoover, Model 105, was kept continuously 
gliding back and forth over a small piece of ordinary Wilton 
carpet by a mechanical contrivance designed for the purpose. 


For six days the carpet was gently beaten and cleanly swept in 
the same manner that rugs in over a million homes are 
kept free from destructive embedded grit and unsightly litter. 


The results of this test are clearly shown in this quotation 
from a sworn affidavit by the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce representatives: 
“At the conclusion of this test the exhibit was again in- 
spected, the seals found to be intact, the counter reading 
showing that The Hoover had made 74,434 single strokes 


over the carpet. A careful examination of the carpet 
shows no appreciable wear or other deleterious effects. 


Can you afford to let the life of your rugs be curtailed or their 
beauty diminished by destructive embedded dirt that only the 
gentle beating-sweeping action of The Hoover can thoroughly 
remove, when you can buy this efficient cleaner on our con- 
venient payment plan for only 17c to 23c a day? 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, North Canton, O. 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
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TEETH 
harden ough! 


OST PEOPLE just “gothrough 
the motions” of brushing their 
teeth. 

Only one out of ten dares to give 
his teeth the scrubbing that teeth 
really need. 

“A lick and a promise of more”— 
all because many gums are too tender 
to stand the cleaning. 

With Ipana Tooth Paste, you can 
brush fearlessly. 

Far from harming your gums, den- 
tists recommend Ipana to patients 
whose gums are soft and spongy. 

For, in the ingredients of Ipana is 
Ziratol, a gentle healing antiseptic that 
makes gums firm and healthy. 

Ask your druggist for Ipana and 
you ll discover for yourself that a 
beneficial tooth paste can have a de- 
licious flavor as well. 


Get a sample of 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 









Bristol- 
Myers Co. 


43 Rector St., 
New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube cae 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
without charge or obligation on 

my part N 


Address....--- 5 incubate 


City and State 
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kitchens in white enamel. The walls of 
bathrooms and kitchens are finished in 
wainscot effect with a smooth hard 
plaster coat enameled like the woodwork, 
and in all other divisions, except the 
rear-entry porches, they are papered. Oak 
floors prevail, save in the kitchens, bath- 


rooms and rear porches, and the floors of 
the bathrooms are of tile. The bathtubs 
are also tiled in and the drainboards of 
the kitchen sinks are tiled. 

This little double house has no basement 
or cellar but it is equipped with built-in 
gas radiators. CHARLES ALMA Byers. 




















A Cottage 


HE cottage above can be built in 
the rear of a lot for rent, if the 
owner wishes to add to his income, 
but the larger dwelling he occupies 
in front of it should also be Colonial in 


style. Red brick-work, green shutters 
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for Income 


and white walls are in effective contrast. 
Each floor plan is as compact as an apatt- 
ment, and shows location for a couch ina 
closet, out of the way in daytime, thus 
adding to floor space. 
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Asiatic Parasites 


in Our Forests 
(Continued from page 31) 


in midsummer their branches were as 
stark and bare as in January. Even pines 
and firs were not spared, the caterpillars 
devouring the needles with gusto. 
By-and-by the caterpillars spun their 
cocoons and from them emerged millions of 
gypsy moths, depositing clusters of three 
hundred to four hundred eggs everywhere 
on the bark of the denuded trees, thus 
promising a plague ten times worse for 
the next year. Of course the New Eng- 
landers began to fight. They did not 
want to lose all their trees. They gath- 
ered the egg clusters by the hundred 
thousand; they sprayed the trees with 
arsenate poison; they attracted the moths 
by means of powerful lights and drowned 


them. They have been fighting ever 
since—at an expense of more than a mil- 


lion dollars a year, not counting the loss 
inflicted by the insect. “Thus the care- 
lessness of the French scientist has cost 
New England over forty million dollars 
so far. 

Twenty years later the brown-tail moth, 
a smaller insect producing caterpillars 
even more insatiably greedy than those of 
the gypsy moth, was introduced into 
New England on rose bushes imported 
from Holland. ‘This pest likewise could 
not be eradicated once it had gained a 
foothold and the job of keeping it under 
control is costing the New England states 
another million a year. Between them 
these two winged parasites could defoliate 
and ultimately kili every tree, bush and 
shrub in the infected zones if the warfare 
against them were not carried on continu- 
ously and expensively. 

It has been demonstrated in these 
columns that half a dozen major plant 
pests introduced from foreign countries 
are costing the American farm and forest 
industries more than a hundred million 
dollars a year. If the damage caused by 
all introduced plant pests were totaled, 
the resulting sum would be sufficient to 
pay the interest on the war debt of twenty 
billions. 

But that does not tell the whole story. 
Hundreds of plant pests are still waiting 
for a chance to get in. The list of these 
alien enemies compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture fills a book of more 
than a hundred pages. They must be 
kept out; they can be kept out. America 
must be kept clean even if all importations 
of nursery stock, ornamental shrubs, 
bulbs, cuttings and other dangerous 
plant material have to be entirely pro- 
hibited. We can now produce in Amer- 
ican nurseries, seed and bulb farms every 
possible kind of plant; importations are 
made solely because the material is 
cheaper, but the few dollars saved in 
Importations may cost American agri- 
culture hundreds of millions through the 
ravages of insects and fungi imported on 
“cheap” plant material. 

A complete embargo on all dangerous 
foreign plant material is necessary to keep 
America clean. 

This is the last of three articles on the 
danger of imported plant parasites. 

—The Editors. 
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SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 


302 Chamber of Commerce Building, San Diego, Calif. 4, Prauttis bookies 
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Gentlemen: I should like to read your fascinating story of JS / S —_ 
San Diego, California. Please send me your free booklet. Can > Dace ‘Cali 
NAMZ ting V4 fornia. Sign the 

/ coupon and get 
STREET , it free by return 
CITY STATE mail. 
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The Comebac 


In confidential syllables the Wildcat 
told his story to Sap Kerrfew, the pro- 
prietor of the place. “I hails fm 
Memphis,” the gia-craver explained. “I’ se 
a Wilecat f’r gin and I’se on my prowl.” 

Sap Kerrfew, who had paid tribute to 
half a dozen prohibition agents, real and 
false, subjected the Wildcat to a_ brief 
examination. ‘‘Whut lodge is you ’fli- 
ated wid?” 

“In Memphis I joined de_ colored 
Damons. In San Framcisco I wuz tem- 
p’rary Soopreem Leader of de Temple of 
Luck.” 

“‘Whut you doin’ down heah?”’ 

“Huntin’ gin jes now. Me an’ my 
podneh Demmy is worked some f’r de 
movie -man whut made dat bare-ab 
picture whah everybody run hawg-wild 
an’ half nekked in de hot country round 
Egypt.” 

‘Lemme see yo’ money!” Sap Kerrfew 
was satished on every point except one. 

The Wildcat fished out his roll. “Boy, 
I’se got money. Broadcast de world | 
aint neveh tried to buy no gin ’les I wuz 
equipped wid cash.” He displayed his 
roll of bills, holding it close in front of 
Sap Kerrfew’s bulging eyes, and on the 
instant the mood of the proprietor of the 
Shady Rest changed to one where a glad- 
hand vocabulary served to mask a cove- 
tous eagerness. 

“Brotheh, I says you has money! Set 
down an’ make yo’self comfortable whilst 
I locates de gin.” 

The Wildcat sat down and Sap Kerrfew 
left the room. He detoured in his search 
for gin long enough to indulge in a quick 
telephone conversation with an unknown 
wise man to whom one word was sufh- 
cient, and then, retrieving a bottle of clear 
liquid which smelled something like a 
first-aid treatment, he returned to where 
the Wildcat awaited him. 

“Here you is! De regular price is 
twenty dollahs but I lets you have it f’r 


fifteen. I warns you dis heah is double 
strength.” 
“It an’ me both! Sho’ is obliged to 


you, Sap, fr dis favor.” The Wildcat 
peeled a twenty dollar bill from his roll 
and when the change had been returned 

him he stuffed it carelessly into a 
pocket of his vest. ‘‘Chances is I comes 
back later to play me a return-date wid 
yo’ likker. I tells you so-long now an’ 
I sho’ is much obliged to meet you.” 

“Wait a minnit, Wilecat, whilst I mixes 
you a drink to cheer you on yo’ way. 
Learned mixin’ dis drink at a bar in 
N’Orluns whah all de white folks whut 
bought wuz quality trade.” 

The Wildcat hesitated and was lost. 
“What name does you call dis fancy 
drink?” 

“Aint got no right name—something 
like a Sazerac cocktail. Gin’rally I calls 
it a avalanche punch account it’s got both 
heft an’ speed. Wait whilst I bring ’em.”’ 

Sap Kerrfew, sparring for time until the 
unknown man should arrive, adjourned 
to the front of the Shady Rest where 
from an open bottle of bootleg gin he 
poured two drinks. Into one of these he 
added a shot of ether from a rubber- 
corked can. He carried the two drinks 


(Continued from page 15) 


into the back room of his establishment 
and set the one containing the accelerator 
in front of the Wildcat. 

The Wildcat sniffed at it. “Sap, dat 
sho’ smells like a fancy drink! Heah’s 
hopin’ you neveh needs nuthin’ but a old 
man’s tombstone! Whuff!”’ The toast- 
master batted his eyes, coughed heartily 
and regained his vision in time to see a 
stranger enter the room. 

The proprietor of the Shady Rest got to 
his feet. ‘“‘Wilecat, lemme interdooce a 
confidential brotheh f’m down whah you 
comes. Dis is de leadin’ real estate man 
an’ all round spo’t of dese parts. Name 
Misteh Festus King. King by name an’ 
king by nature. Miusteh King, dis heah is 
de Wilecat—so far as I knows.” 

“Baptized wid de wet-haid name of 
Marsden,” the Wildcat supplemented. 

“Vitus Marsden, an’ sho’ glad to meet 
you.” 

Sap Kerrfew grabbed the conversation. 
“Set down, gents, whilst I rummages 
round an’ sees kin I perduce.” 

The gents sat down. 

Sap Kerrfew used ten minutes in the 
business of producing and what he pro- 
duced was another trio of drinks, to one 
of which had been added the ether uplift 
which had flavored the Wildcat’s first 
avalanche cocktail. 

“Here’s howdy!” Festus King offered, 
and after the howdy had been quaffed, 

“W hut business did you say you wuz in? 

**No bizness right at dis minnit. I bee on 
in de movies an’ de fish bizness an’ de 
lodge bizness an’ I’se done me some work 
on trains, besides bein’ in de golf bizness 
in San Framcisco an’ goin’ on two yeahs 


+ 99 


wid de stevedo’ shock troops in de A.E.F. 


ESTUS KING was silent for a moment, 
and then, * ‘Sho’ is proud to ’sociate wid 

a vet’ran of de A. E. F.,” he stated. ‘‘How 
long wuz you in de golf business?” ; 

“Goin’ on two days whilst I wuz waitin’ 
f’r Cap’n Jacki in San Framcisco—he’s my 
white folks.” 

“Sho’ big money in de golf business.” 

“So is! Fust day when I wuz helpin’ 
hunt dem ragin’ golfs an’ packin’ de 
weapons round L incoln Park I makes me 
goin’ on five dollahs.” 

“De main money is in raisin’ golf balls.” 

“Sho’ is! Sho’ lots money raisin’ golf 
balls.” Up to that moment the Wildcat 
had not known the source of the crop of 
golf balls which bloomed and_ faded 
throughout the golf season, but for the 
time being he refrained from any violent 
display of his ignorance of the subject. 

“Yes suh!” Festus King continued. 
‘‘Rubbeh trees I guess pays more dan golf 
ball orchards, but dat 1s account of auto- 
mobeels usin’ so many tires an’ account of 
rubbeh boots an’ garden hose.” 

Sho’ is!” The Wildcat conceded three 
points. 

Festus King sketched the plan and ele- 
vation of the rubber industry. “You 
plants some li’ old trees an’ when de sap 
gits to runnin’ you gashes ’em deep an’ 
saves de juice—jes’ like cuttin’ de tar out 
of de turkentine tree—an’ by an’ by you 
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has automobeel tires dat sells as high as 
fifty dollahs apiece. Same way wid a golf 
ball orchard, only a man aint pestered wid 
savin’ de sap—all he do 1s plant de trees 
an’ stand back whilst nature takes its 
course. De trees busts out wid flowers an’ 
when de flowers fades de li’l golf balls is 
budded. ‘lwo or three weeks lateh, in dis 
hot climate, de fust crop of golf balls is 
ready to pick. You picks ’em, sorts ’um 
by sizes, an’ paints ’em white. Dah you 
is! Dey sells f’r a dollah apiece same as 
full quarts of likker in de good ol’ days.” 

The mention of liquor was Sap Kerr- 
few’s cue to produce another trio of ava- 
lanche cocktails. 

While the host was absent Festus King 
improved his opportunity. ‘De leadin’ 
thing I’se got is a small golf ball orchard 
out de road heah a piece. Got me ten 
acres an’ de trees is all bearin’ noble. Fust 
crop gits ripe next month. Dem trees has 
more dana hund’ed golf balls apiece hangin’ 
on’em right now, ripenin’ day an’ night. 
Figger how much money dat means!” 

“Sho’ do!” The Wildcat’s fading in- 
tellect fumbled with a problem where a 
hundred was divided by twelve and the 
quotient multiplied by the price of a dozen 
golf balls. “Sho’ runs into big money, 
Festus. How many acres is you got?” 

“Got me ten acres. Soon as Sap gits 
back heah wid dat likker us gits in my 
high-powered automobeel an’ I shows you 
a night-bloomin’ gold mine.” 

Thirty minutes later the Wildcat, hav- 
ing bidden farewell to Sap Kerrfew and 
now under the guidance of Festus King, 
stepped out of an automobile which the 
promoter parked in the darkness beside a 
grove of olive trees five miles out of Los 
Angeles. 

“Step oveh heah, Wilecat, an’ feel dese 
golf balls,” the enthusiast invited. “‘Neveh 
wuz a finer crop no place. See ’um shine 
in de moonlight! Dey is a li’l oval now 
but when dey gits full growed dey rounds 
out, like a pumpkin. Den all you does is 
shake de bush, dip whut falls in white 
paint an’ sell de finished product to rich 
folks whut plays golf. Ev'ry one means a 
dollah. See how many dollahs kin you count 
in de moonlight f’m whah you stands.” 

The Wildcat lifted his wavering € eyes 
and counted as high as seven. “Festus, | 
sees mo’ dana million. You sho’ is lucky 
havin’ all dis land.” 

“Wilecat, when I’se lucky my friends is 
lucky. You’se my friend. De least I rs 
do f’r a boy whut fit an’ bled in de A. E. 
holdin’ off dem German boys, is to spre< hd 
de good luck ’round ’til he ketches holt. 
Fo’ two hund’ed dollahs, to pervent any 
hard feelin’s, I sells you two full acres of 
dis heah golf ball orchard. Dey runs enny- 
how a hund’ed trees to de acre. Figyer 
out whut dat means next month when dis 
golf orchard gits ripe!” 

“Festus, | sho’ ’preciates 1 
fren’.” The Wildcat fell hard. ‘Write 
out de sale papeh. Heah’s yo’ money! 
Count it an’ see is it right.” ‘The pur- 
chaser, plunging onward to the land < 

ease, handed over his roll, uncounted, 
his new benefactor. 

Festus King rifled the roll of currency. 
“°Zackly right, Wilecat! Us gits back to 
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Expansion 


A million new subscribers 
were linked to the Bell System 
during the past two years— 
putting into operation a mil- 
lion new routes of talk, and a 
corresponding increase in all 
intervening facilities such as 
switchboards, cable and long 


distance lines. 


No other country is so well 
equipped as the United States 
for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—because 
the telephone is so useful—the 
demand for service keeps 


growing greater. 


The growth of telephone 


toward Bette- Service 
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QUICKLY RELIEVE COUGHING 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Colds, Loss of 
Voice, Catarrhal and Asthmatic con- 


ditions. Harmless — no opiates. Not 

candy but a cough remedy. At druggists. 
JOHN ft. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 

Gonerat Seles Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co. Ine. 


demand in the United States 
is greater than the growth of 
population. It is an intensive 
An increasing per- 


centage of the population is 


growth. 


seeking telephone service. 


The Bell System is provid- 
ing for more investment, further 
technical achievement, more 
wires, switchboards and sta- 
tions—and more subscribers. 
The American people require 


The best 


service means the most compre- 


the best service. 


hensive service, not only for 
the necessities of to-day, but 
for the necessities of the future. 


“BELL SYSTEM" 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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town now an’ writes out de papeh. Does 
you crave to have it in yo’ name or in yo’ 
wife’s name?” 

“Aint got no wife. Aint got nobody 
‘cept my old podneh Demmy an’ my mas- 
cot goat. Sho’ be glad when de money 
rollsin an’ I kin boon Demmy wid a million 
dollahs.” 

‘Like to meet yo’ podneh some day,” 
Festus King returned. 

“You sho’ meets up wid dat boy! I got 
to git back now an’ see how is he gittin’ 
along.” 

‘The Wildcat got back, but midway of 
the return ride, fighting a losing battle 
against the alcohol and ether, he fell into a 
sleep which tapered off more than twelve 
hours later. 

‘The awakening found him stretched 


| full-length on a wooden bench, between 


the curbing and the sidewalk, a long way 
out on Santa Monica Boulevard. 
He closed his eyes against the stabbing 


| sunlight and rolled over to shade his face 


from the brilliant glare. He rolled off the 
bench and the fall awakened him to the 
painful realities of life. He sat up against 
the bench. ‘Seems like I been a-dream- 
in’.”’” He reached in his pockets searching 
for his bank-roll, but beyond the five- 
dollar bill which he had received in change 
along with the quart of bootleg gin, his 
pockets were empty. “Sho’ aint no dream 
whut takes yo’ money an’ leaves you bust. 
Starts last night wid money, lookin’ f’r 


| gin, an’ winds up belly deep in hell. Us 


betteh git back to whah at Demmy 1s an’ 


| git him pacified so I kin tell him how come 





dis meetin’ wid Old Man Trouble.” 

The problem of pacifying Demmy 
proved to be less difficult than the Wild- 
cat anticipated, largely by reason of the 
fact that Demmy credited the tale which 
the Wildcat related about his purchase of 
a golf ball orchard to the usual effects of 
the bootleg gin which the investor had 
consumed. 

“Wilecat, you neveh bought no real 
estate; all you buys wid yo’ likker is de 
fringes of delirium tremblin’. You’se 
dreamin’ big on whut you says wuz one 
bottle. De plain truth is you gits yo’ gin 
an’ gits licked in yo’ ruckus wid de demon 
rum. Next thing you knows you wakes 
up onabench. Dat’s plain ‘nuff. 

“Naw suh, Demmy! Between when | 
buys de gin an’ when I| wakes up, some 
whah ’long de line I ’vests my money, else 
how come I aint got it now?” 

“Somebody cleaned you whilst you wuz 
sleepin’.”” 

“T tells youno. You come ‘long wid me 
to whah I gits dat gin—I kin find de place, 
an’ when peso up wid de man he tells 
you all about dis golf ball orchard whut I 
buys.” 

“Dah you goes! You sounds crazy in de 
fust place. Golf balls aint growed on no 
trees. I goes wid you. Come ’long an’ let 
de man speak his piece. Only way to git 
de question proved is f’r somebody besides 
me to tell you. You is gittin’ so you neveh 
believes me no mo’. Come ‘long heah ’til 
us finds de man.” 

Five minutes later the pair left the Old 
Home Rooming House and in their wake, 
trailing at the end of a piece of heavy 
string, marched the Wildcat’s mascot goat. 

At the Shady Rest the Wildcat had no 
difficulty in locating Sap Kerrfew. He in- 
troduced Demmy to the proprietor of the 
place. “Sap, dis sawed-off boy is a trial 
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to my soul. Dis mawnin’ when | wakes 
up I tells him about de golf orchard whut 
I buys yestiddy f’m dat boy w hut I meets 
an’ he tells me I’se dreamin’.’ 

Over Sap Kerrfew’s eyes fell the glazed 
film that veils the eyes of a dead fish. 
‘Tell me about it, Wildcat—aint heard 
nuthin’ whut you did.” 

“Aint nuthin’ to tell, ’ceptin’ I buys a 
golf ball orchard.” 

“Whah at dis place?” 

*“*Kain’t jes’ say, ceptin’ | meets de man 
heah whut I buys it f’m.” 

“Naw suh, Wilecat! You didn’t meet 
no real estate man round dis place. Dis 
heah Shady Rest aint no office—all whut 
goes on in dis place is a li’l drinkin’ an’ 
now an’ den a li'l gamblin’ in de back 
room.’ 


HE Wildcat’s interest quickened at 

the mention of the second activity and 
in his mind was born a scheme whereby the 
losses of the previous night might be offset 
with the gambling proceeds which might 
come with Lady Luck’s smile. “‘Whut 
kind of gamblin’?” he asked. 

“Pasteboard an’ bone. Gin’rally, f’r 
folks whut craves action, us unhitches de 
gallopers an’ lets ’em prance.” 

“Sap, dat’s me! Unhitch yo’ gallopers! 
I craves to build up.” 

Sap Kerrfew reached in his pocket and 
hauled out a pair of dice which up to date 
had been fatal to all comers. ‘‘Heah you 
is! Come in de back room an’ speak yo’ 
piece!” 

The Wildcat retrieved his lone five- 
dollar bill and handed it to Sap Kerrfew. 
“Gimme change f’r dis, boy. I aims to 
dribble to my doom in case Lady Luck is 
deef, but befo’ I does I knocks five times 
on dat woman’s front do’!”’ 

Sap Kerrfew handed the Wildcat five 
silver dollars in exchange for the bank 
note, and then, in the gambling pasture of 
the Shady Rest, the Wildcat knelt down 
and began his devotions to Lady Luck, 
weaving through the preliminary calis- 
thenics of the ritual of supplication before 
the Shrine of Chance. “Sap, I shoots a 
dollah! Shower down yo’ opposition 
whilst dese grazin’ cubes climbs de tree 
whah at de big green money leaves is 
wavin’. I’se a fast black and I craves to 
be faded.” 

The enemy showered down a dollar 
which fell, eagle-side up, beside the Wild- 
cat’s bet. 

“Bird of freedom, I sets you free! Fly 
back to de home nest wid yo’ twin. Ice 
dice, freeze dis dollah to my hand. Gin 
cubes, whut proof is you? Wham!—an’ 
de black spots proves e-o-leven! Sap, de 
luck judge fines you a dollah. Shoots de 
two dollahs! Shower down, devil, w hilst 
yo’ pussonal weapons helps me build up.’ 

Sap Kerrfew showered down. “Plain 
accident,” he reflected. “Nobody kin 
control dem taper dice. Wid de next gal- 
lop dis boy lands in de mis’ry slough an’ 
suicides himself financial.” 

Upon the inert dice, nestling close be- 
tween the fingers and thumb of his left 
hand, the Wildcat breathed the hot breath 
of life. “Bone babies, warm up and git 
active! Fo’ dollahs baits de hook. Brek- 
fus cubes, set de table! Burglar bones, fo’ 
dollahs in de safe—on yo’ way! Wham!— 
an’ de jitney twins is on de top when de 
rollin’ bones decides to stop.” 

It appeared that Sap Kerrfew’s predic- 


The Comeback: Hugh Wiley 


tion covering the Wildcat’s financial sui- 
cide had been temporarily contradicted. 

The victor, steaming himself back to 
normalcy, and beginning to sense the 
presence of Lady Luck, swept a kingly 
gesture toward the four dollars which lay 
before him. ‘Fo’ lady aces wid de pretty 
faces! Aces, repose whah at you is ’til us 
sees does enny boy by de name of Sap own 
yo’ twins! Shower down, Sap! De dollah 
quartet is waitin’ f’r dey accompaniment. 
Dat’s it—de mo’ you puts out de mo’ | 
takesin! Fo’ an’ fo’ onde floor! Quartet 
dollahs, whut shall de harvest be? Sickle 
dice, hold yo’ aidge whilst I reaps dem 
eight doll: th sheaves! Razorback babies, 
root yo’ acorns! Lady Luck, stand by me 
whilst de spots is uprisin’!) Whuff!—an’ I 
sees six-ace. Half a jury an’ de big judge. 
De verdick is ‘Guilty’, Sap, an’ de judge 
says shoot de eight! Meet me half way 
wid yo’ peace offerin’ whilst dese pork dice 
gits fat!” 

“You is met, luck hound! Fades de 
eight dollahs. Roll ’em—an’ does you 
break yo’ arm I regrets it aint yo’ neck.” 

“Lily, stand by me an’ aim yo’ horns at 
Old Man Trouble! Dixie dice, I craves 
eight dollahs wid seven spots. Wham!— 
an’ welcome home, li'l four-tray. De 
speckled quartet-—'long side of ei 
hope an’ charity. Shoots de si.teen. Fade 
me whilst de fadin’ costs money. I’se a 
fast passin’ fool an’ I’se headin’ back f’r de 
next pass. Dat’s it! Three five-dollah 
bills an’ one slug. Dice, sixteen dollahs 
face you twice! Sixteen means six an’ 
one. See kin you read yo’ lesson. Sugar 
babies!) Sweet sixteen! Wham!—an’ I 
sees de six an’ I sees de teen-y ace! Drags 
down two dollahs to even de books, an’ I 
shoots de thirty! Shower down thirty! 
Thirty days said de judge! Thirty dol- 
lahs sez me! Thirty days hath September 
an’ thirty dollahs has me!” 

Sap Kerrfew began to suspect that his 
taper dice might have loaned some of their 
magic to the Wildcat’s eager fingers. “‘No- 
body never made no steady runnin’ passes 
like dis wid dem bones,” he reflected. He 
consoled himself with the thought that 
somewhere along the line the pyramiding 
fool would fall and break his financial 


neck, but the basis for his consolation was ' 


as false as the dice which he had provided 
for the Wildcat’s undoing. 

The Wildcat, working faster now, mas- 
saged Lily’s bony forehead with the two 
dice while he voiced his impatient invita- 
tion to his opponent. “‘I’se dirty wid 
thirty! Sap, see kin you clean me! 
Shower down whilst de luck rain is fallin’! 
I’se in de rain an’ Ise gittin’ wet. Me an’ 
‘B ily aims to swim whilst you stays high 
an’ dry. Donate de thirty, boy, whilst 
de “se jockey cubes rides to win!” 

“Looks like a good day f’r miracles,” 
Sap Kerrfew protested. He faded the 
Wildcat thirty dollars. 

“You keep de mir’cles whilst I keeps de 
spots. Lady Luck, as you wuz! Lily, 
stand by me!” The Wildcat rubbed the 
dice against his mascot’s left ear. ‘‘Dis 
time, clickers, make it quick an’ painless. 
’Lecktrick cubes, tel’graph yo’ baby on de 
way!—an’ de message reads six an’ five. 
Who’s dat galloping ’way? Old Man 
Trouble. Us is chased him sixty miles! 
Sixty miles at a dollah a mile—an’ us 
shoots it all! High dice, oveh de falls! 
Fade me, Sap, an’ set steady whilst de 
show goes on.” 
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‘The loser, leaning heavily on his theory 
that nothing could last forever, counted 
out six ten-dollar bills and added them to 
the money which had accumulated in the 
center of the arena. 

Again the Wildcat breathed the breat! 
of life into the twin cubes. ‘‘Hun’ded an’ 
twenty, an’ flyin’ high! Balloon dice, 
ooze long way up whah folks kin see you!” 

The Wildcat took a long chance and 
from his hand the dice leaped upward and 
came to rest behind him. He had trusted 
to his own technique until the tips of his 
fingers were beginning to lose the ex- 
quisite sensitiveness that rendered feasible 
his miracles of control. Now he trusted 
all to Lady Luck, and when the dice had 
been thrown he twisted round quickly 
and read the inscription on their upturned 
faces. 

“Hot dam, Sap! Us is still drinkin’ f’m 
de spigot of de barrel whah de luck gin is 
splashin’ ’round! I reads me three an’ fo’. 
Three an’ fo’—dat means one mo’. Shoots 
de hund’ed twenty. Hund’ed an’ twenty 
dollahs!' Fade me an’ I makes de mile in 
two-fo’ty!”’ 

Sap Kerrfew walked out of the back 
room of his establishment and deprived 
the cash register of enough money to bring 
his personally conducted roll to a sum 
that would equal the Wildcat’s bet. He 
w alked back to where the W ildcat awaited 
him. ‘“‘Heah’s yo’ money an’ I makes a 
side bet of a million dat dis time you 
breaks yo’ record, ’cause if you don’t de 
chances is I breaks yo’ neck an’ robs de 
body.” 

“Sap, you sounds like suicide. Speckle 
babies, sixty miles fo’ times! Ramble 
whilst de gamblin’ privilege is yours. “Two 
fo’ty craves his new king. Two hund’ed 
an’ fo’ty—an’ I skins you alive! Tell me 
suicide. Battle dice, de big guns is 
boomin’! Bam!—an’ whut does de li’ 
bugle say? I heahs de mess call! Ly’ 
bugle says soupy, soupy. sees de ol’ 
cap’n wid six lieutenants! Six-ace! Hot 
dam, Sap!_ If you calls dat suicide all I 
regrets is I lives jes’ one life at a time. 
‘Two-fo’ty still alive! Sell de roof off yo’ 
house an’ us runs de trial whilst Lady 
Luck sets down in de judge’s chair!” 

The loser, in now up to his neck, and 
enjoying increasing delusions relative to 
the ultimate break of a run of what he 
called “luck,” was absent long enough to 
rob his own faro bank. He came back 
with enough money to meet the Wildcat 
midway on the field of battle. 

“Dat’s it, Sap! Shower down yo’ two 
fo’ty. I sez you is a in-do’ spo’t! Wuz 
you out-doors you could feel de same joy 
by buttin’ yo’ haid ’gainst a brick wall. 
Same thing as fadin’ me! R’ar back an’ 
ram de wall whilst I lets dese dynamite 
cubes do my ragin’ round. Bonehead 
babies, I ’nounces my last strive! You 
faces fo’-eighty!’ Ham-bone babies, drip 
yo’ nutrifyin’ gravy! Fo’ hun’ded an’ 
eighty dollahs! Dynamite devils, 1 has 
breathed you hot to de bustin’ point an’ 
when you busts—Bam! Aint nuthin’ left 
but ‘leven spots! Six an’ a five. I’se still 
alive an’ I’se done.” 

The victor got to his feet and pocketed 
his cash. He handed the dice to the de- 
feated proprietor of the Shady Rest, 
mingling his words of gratitude with his 
farewell. ‘“‘Sap, me an’ Demmy an’ Lily 
sho’ is much obliged f’r dis gamblin’ privi- 
lege. Us sho’ feels booned noble wid dese 
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What This Service 
Means to You in Dollars 








Here are facts which you usually take for 
granted. Figure up their value to you in 
your business. 


First, you can take Southern Pacific trains with the 
knowledge that in a remarkably high percentage 
of cases they will take you to your destination on 
time. Thousands of men make appointments in 
advance for this reason. 


Second, you know that you can go where you want to 
go when you want to go,on Southern Pacific trains. 
They reach most points on the lines several times 
a day. 

Third, there is never a question about getting there 
even though rain, fog, sleet or other unfavorable 
conditions are encountered. 


Dependability—that’s the keynote. : No other form of 
transportation compares in this factor. 


Courteous Service 


In addition to its dependability, Southern Pacific 
service means comfortable travel. Club, observation 
and dining cars are available on many trains. 


Southern Pacific men are proud of Southern Pacific 
service. Their first thought is courtesy and efficiency. 
It is Your service, made to meet your requirements. 

Use the Southern Pacific. Enjoy the thoughtful 
provisions made for your comfort. Profit by the 
added dollars which this service enables you to earn. 


Southern Pacific 
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winnin’s. Dey evens me up, wid plenty 
to spare, on whut I ’vested in dat mid- stop it 
night golf ball dream. Come ’long crossed 
Demmy! Git goin’, Lily! Us travels takes cl 
befo’ somebody steals de silveh linin’ out f dignati 
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not lie either in solving problems or in } '"8 °° 
preaching about them. e is in the first | ‘P@e ° 
place a deft story teller, in the second a } °°? ™" 
delightfully reflective stylist and in the 2 


third a master painter of people. It is s 

regrettable that he should have forsaken sey _ 
his own familiar ways to wander along er has 
strange paths, but it is conceivable that d = 
the matter of motion picture rights may | pe saline 
have had something to do with it. “If | 2 “OM 


Winter Comes,”’ Mr. Hutchinson’s great } apg 
success, is about to be released in its screen : 
: undoubt 


adaptation and, perhaps, visions of the 

possibilities latent in film royalties have 

proved too much for Mr. Hutchinson. 

: = a “This Freedom” is concerned with the 

Here isa Here is the Here itis Here is Carna- Putbackthis A quart of milk Free Woman. Mr. Hutchinson begins 
tion Milk as it waterand — —Carnation, ster- with her childhood and his delightful first c 


chicaner 












uart of water that hermetically 
Whole Milk came out of it sealed comes from the can youhave_ ilized, absolutely safe chapters furnish some of the best reading 


in the book. Rosalie’s father, impecun- 
ious pastor and stifled genius, “ballooning 
along” in front of an outraged bull or [ during t 
teaching his family at table the only right | Joan had 
and proper way to eat a smoked herring, | to call st 
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Nowhere in all nature is to be found a 









more complete food than whole milk. is, next to Rosalie herself, the best drawn | himself g 
: a : of all the characters in the story. Keggs, | he had | 
Carnation Milk is just that = rich, whole broken down, almost-gentlewoman school | from livi 
° ° Of. fet = teacher, sinking slowly to utter ruin Over | 
milk with about 60% of the water removed through a secret hiliniians to spirits comes | in the de 
: a ‘ : next in point of reality. Other than these | about to 
by evaporation. When you add a little —and boeh of them Ka subsidiary to the | did not | 
4 va ; plot—there is no single living, breathing | sailor, tl 

more than an equal part of water toa large characterization. Sceke's husband, a | Riddle. 
can of Carnation you get one quart of cross between a matinee idol and a_thor- early fort 
: : é oughgoing cad, is artificial as a wax figure; | eyes and 
pure, rich whole milk. Use Carnation for even the grown-up son turned rascal is not | better the 
4 . : : convincing; ashe walks stiffly into and out {| the bluff 
every milk purpose, for drinking, cooking, of the story the wires creak. man who 
; er oe : : Mr. Hutchinson, however, is really fond } and suffic 
and for coffee. You will find it economical, , | of Rosalie. He is at his. best when her | remarkab 
. name is even mentioned. He believes in | tenacious 
convenient and pure. her utterly; he is convinced that her strug- | selves, sm 
: gle for freedom is the only thing for her. | glass in h 
CARNATION MILK PRopucts COMPANY There is no doubt about it; his loving That fa 
162 Consumers Building, Chicago 262 Stuart Building, Seattle attention to every detail, from her baby- Was unco 
hood on, gives him away. He carries her | dreading 
= into a highly important executive position | As his ey: 
in a bank, knowing in his heart of hearts | twisted ir 
e e that she must make the most of her tal | of the old 
| ents; he wants her to do so; he is pleased | that he w: 
a r Nn a 1 O i i l | that she has done so well. fear which 
‘ Fen But, just as he has us convinced that § an uncony 
“Peom Contented Cows” | ese” |) The label is red and white Rosalie has settled the matter for good, he “Mr. LI 
’ : ; stops to think. What of public sentiment | pinches in 
= — ia in the matter? What of the present trend | to shy at 
ea ee of women to grow all too free for the Dom- | much give 
— ; j inant Male? What, oh, what of the fact f tume I’m ] 


that the D. M. controls the destinies of | things ha) 
film adaptations? What of the cherished | and I can 





Clam Chowder—2 tsp. salt, 1 pt. clams, 1 onion Cream of Tomato Soup—2 tsp. sugar, '4 tsp. soda 






sliced, '4 lb. salt pork, diced, 1 qt. potatoes cut in 1 slice onion, 114 cups water, 4 tbsp. butter, % can | ’ 

4%-inch dice, 8 crackers, 3 cups water, !4 tsp. pep- tomato (2 cups), 2 cloves, 1 tsp. salt, l cup Carnation | (also D. M.) cult that woman’s place is \ felt more | 
per, 2 tbsp. butter, | cup Carnation Milk. Clean Milk, 1 cup water, 4 tbsp. flour, }s tsp. pepper, | the home- —especially if there are children } He stor 
and pick over clams and chop finely the hard parts 6 pepper corns, bit of bay leaf. Cook tomatoes, i . rth | s 

Try out the pork; add onion, fry five minutes,and 1% cups of water, seasonings and sugar slowly —and the fact that Rosalie has three of the | 2 one soun 
strain. Parboil potatoes; drain and put alayerin for twenty minutes. Strain; add salt and soda. finest? mingle wit 
bottom of stew pan to which the fat has been added. Melt butter; add flour, stirring constantly. Add Th : : id “WI 

Add chopped clams, sprinkle with salt and pepper Carnation Milk diluted with one cup of water. The combined weight of these consider- ; Nat ¢ 
and dredge with flour. Add remaining potatoes, Cook until thickened, stirring occasionally. Com- ations is too much for Mr. Hutchinson. him, aston 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, dredge with flourand bine with the strained tomatoes, adding the nacht : A ae P Ri | 

add two and one-half cups boiling water. Cookten tomatoes tothe milk. Serve at once. This recipe With a horrid grinding of gears he goes iddle 1 
minutes, add milk, soft part of clams, and butter. serves six people. precipitately into reverse. He realizes his f ness. “‘T’n 
Reheat and pour over crackers. This recipe serves There are many other recipes as good as tiese : . . e 

six people. in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send ror it. error; the thing has gone too far. How to ast, prov 
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stop it? Here the eye which has been 
crossed toward the camera steps in and 
takes charge. In a fervor of righteous in- 
dignation which he tries, unsuccessfully, 
to disguise as the fateful arm of Provi- 
dence, he disposes of the body of the ras- 
cally oldest son, finishes off the daughter 
through the device of a botched criminal 
operation and—shades of Cecil B. De 
Mille at his worst!—brings the youngest 
son, Benjy, Rosalie’s favorite, to an un- 
timely end beneath a tube train. 

All of these unusual occurrences, com- 
ing to pass as they do within the short 
space of half a day or so, naturally prove 
too much for Rosalie. Through some 
process of ratiocination which is not quite 
clear, she is convinced that she has been 
on the wrong track, and she gives up her 
job, her career. 

“This Freedom” will doubtless be con- 
sidered a fine object lesson in the dangers 
of woman’s becoming too free. Let’s 
hope that the picture will be a success. 
But it is too bad that Mr. Hutchinson’s 
undoubted genius should lend itself to 
chicanery of this sort. : 


Moon Country 


(Continued from page 11) 


during the fruit picking season. And 
Joan had had the hardihood unblushingly 
to call such a lout her friend! He found 
himself grinning shamefacedly. Lord, but 
he had lost a grip on himself; that came 
from living like a hermit for three weeks. 

Over his shoulder another figure grew 
in the depths of the glass and he wheeled 
about to face his self-imposed guest. He 
did not fit the popular conception of a 
sailor, this most appropriately named 
Riddle. A powerfully built man in his 
early forties, his shining bald head, quick 
eyes and insinuating smile seemed to fit 
better the type of the small politician than 
the bluff salt-water rover. Here was a 
man who would do nothing without good 
and sufficient reason. You read it in the 
remarkable space between the eyes, in the 
tenacious set of the jaw, in the eyes them- 
selves, small and twinkling like crumbs of 
glass in his large spongy face. 

That face now was pasty white, the man 
was unconsciously tiptoeing as though 
dreading the sound of his own footsteps. 
As his eyes met the other man’s his lips 
twisted in a smile which held something 
of the old bravado but it was easy to see 
that he was afraid—afraid with an abject 
fear which he was trying to carry off with 
an unconvincing air of jauntiness. 

“Mr. Lloyd, I’ve been in enough queer 
pinches in this world that I’ve learned not 
to shy at my own shadow and I’m not 
much given to going into hysterics every 
tume I’m left alone in the dark, but when 
things happen that I can’t understand 
and | can’t explain, well, I’ll admit I’ve 
felt more pleasant.” 

He stopped and his heavy breathing 
alone sounded through the room to inter- 
mingle with the roar of the sea. 

“What do you mean?” Quentin asked 
him, astonished. 

Riddle replied with a dogged indirect- 
ness. ‘‘I’m not afraid of man, woman nor 
beast, providing I can see them, but when 

(Continued on page 78) 


























What is Mother’s 
greatest obligation? 


Tue 
H-O Cerear Company, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., AND 
AYR, CANADA 


Also Makers of 
FORCE Whole Wheat Flakes 
PRESTO Self-Rising Flour 





Steam Cooked 
hy HEALTH 


OATS 


ITH MOTHER’S HELP the child can 

build her own mind. But Mother must 
build the child’s body, by choosing the right 
food. This is Mother’s greatest obligation. 

We all know oatmeal is ideal for body- 
building, but do we realize the great differ- 
ence in rolled oats? 

The safe way is to specify H-O (Hornby’s 
Oats)—the only oats thoroughly steam- 
cooked and pan-toasted in the old fashioned 
way. 

We steam-cook H-O for hours at a heat 
of 250 degrees. This dextrinizes the starch 
and makes H-O digestible, nourishing and 
different. 

H.O is also pan-toasted for four hours 
over live coal fires. This gives H-O its 
brown color and delicious flavor. 


Trial package free. Write Dept. “E.” « 





Rian Toasted 
for FLAVOR 


H.O is packed in new improved label-wrapped and corner-sealed package 
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There are but two major theories of 
life, viz., the materialistic and the Chiro- 
practic. Each of these theories admits 
the essential facts of life, but each inter- 
prets them quite differently. The philoso- 
phers of both schools admit that man 
has a body, a mind and a soul, but when 
this is admitted and the question is 
asked of each, ‘What is the body, and 
what is the mind, and soul of man?” how 
differently they answer. 

The materialist says what you call the 
mind and soul is simply the result of a 
certain chemical combination, just as the 
flame of a candle is the result of a 
certain combination of wick and tallow; 
and just as the flame disappears when the 
proper chemical combination no longer 
exists, so also does the human soul. “And 
what becomes of the soul?” you ask, and 
the answer is, “It 1s extinguished as is the 
flame of a candle. Just as a drop of 
water will extinguish a flame, so will a 
drop of poison extinguish the soul. You 
will find the flame of the candle with the 
soul of man where you find yesterday’s 
sunlight and the perfume of last season’s 
flowers. Where are they? ‘They aren’t. 
They were, but are not.” 

Life, death and disease all have their 
explanations from the materialistic stand- 


oint. Life is a chemical “phenomenon,” 
P 


death is the absence of this “phenome- 
non,” and the disease is the result of a 
wrong mixture of the chemical elements 
necessary to a normal “phenomenon.” 
The cure of physical ailments is just as 
apparent to the materialist as is the cause 
Just as a proper mixture of 


of disease. 
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CHIROPRACTIC 


wick and tallow will give a perfect flame, 
so a proper mixture of the chemical 
ingredients in the body will give a perfect 
“phenomenon” (health). If a person is 
sick, find out which element or elements 
ale missing, or present in superabun- 
dance, and then supply those missing 
elements or neutralize those which are 
present in superabundance, and presto, 
HEALTH. There is no seat of the soul 
in the human being, for every element 
has been weighed and measured, and 
every organ and cell dissected and vivi- 
sected. In what they are pleased to 
term their “‘scientific research,” these 
materialists have practiced the most 
fiendishly inhuman things on birds and 
animals. They have cut and poisoned, 
torn parts from living animals and then 
gleefully pointed to the fact that no “‘seat 
of the soul” has been found. This prac- 
tice of vivisection has shocked those of 
average sensibilities into forming anti- 
vivisection societies to stop this brutally 
inhuman practice. 

People of good sense know that it is 
just as idiotic to try to find the principle 
of life by tearing a living body to pieces 
as it is to find the principle of mathe- 
matics by burning an arithmetic, or to 
find the principle of gravity by melting a 
bar of iron. 

The teaching of Chiropractic is quite 
the opposite of all of this, for Chiropractic 
teaches that the life principle, or the some- 
thing called Innate Intelligence, builds 
the body from a parent cell into an adult 
organism, and that through all the circling 
years of life this something coérdinates 





By James G. Greggerson, D. C. 


National Lecturer for the 
Palmer School of Chiropractic 


of Davenport, Iowa 


the physical functions, heals the wounds 
of the body, mends its breaks, regulates 
its temperature, and performs the miracle 
of changing common food into living flesh 
and blood. 

We say Innate Intelligence has three 
phases, or aspects, namely: A spiritual, 
an intellectual and a physical, and that 
Innate Intelligence expresses its functions 
through the soul, the mind and the body 
of man. 

Chiropractic teaches that the ear does 
not hear, the eye see, the tongue taste, 
the nose smell or the hand feel, but that 
Innate Intelligence hears through the ear, 
sees through the eyes, tastes, smells and 
feels through the taste, smell and touch 
bulbs in the various organs of the body. 

Chiropractic teaches that Innate Intel- 
ligence carries on all the processes in the 
physical body by means of impulses or 
commands that she sends over the nerves 
to the organs and cells of the body. 

The things “Innate” does we call her 
functions or work. Thus we speak of the 
spiritual functions of Innate Intelligence, 
the sixty or seventy odd mental functions, 
and the nine primary physical functions. 

We as a profession engaged in getting 
the sick well are not concerned primarily 
with the spiritual function, because thert 
are priests and preachers of all kind 
who deal with that expression, just # 
there are educators who deal with intel 
lectual expressions. But we are concerned 
with what we term the nine primaty 
physical functions and their expressio) 
and in what is called health and disease 
We say Innate Intelligence moves tht 
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body and we call that the motor function; 
Innate heats the body and we call that 
the calorific function; she feels and we call 
that the sensory function; Innate Intelli- 
gence puts food through a certain process 
of conversion into living flesh and we call 
that the trophic function, and, incident 
to this process, she throws out the used 
and superfluous material, which we call 
the execretory function. She makes her 
own fluids for this process—of converting 
food into flesh and blood—in the stomach, 
spleen, liver, pancreas, ductless glands, 
etc., and this we call the secretory func- 
tion. Innate also builds the body from 
infancy to maturity and we call this the 
expansive function; she repairs the body’s 
wounds, mends its breaks, and heals its 
burns and scalds and bruises, and we call 
this the reparative function. These eight 
which I have enumerated, together with 
the reproductive function, makes nine 
distinct things that Innate does through 
the body, which we call the nine primary 
physical functions. We teach that these 
nine primary physical functions are 
carried on by an intelligent something 
by means of impulses or commands sent 
over the nerves to the cells, and our con- 
ception of disease is an abnormal expres- 
sion of one or more of these nine primary 
physical functions. 

As a result the chiropractor has no need 
to employ a Latin terminology. He feels 
that he has a message for the world and 
that, instead of seeking to hide what he has 
behind the terminology of a dead language, 
he is seeking ways and means of reaching 
the understanding of those to whom he 
ministers. 

Suppose you have a pain in the stomach 
and call upon one of the gentlemen 
who call Chiropractic a fake. This gentle- 
man will look at your tongue, feel your 
pulse, inquire about your ancestors, where 
you work, what you eat and drink, 
whether you get along well with your 
family, etc., ad infinitum, ad nauseum, 
after which he clears his throat, looks 
wise and mysterious, puts a few marks 
on a piece of paper and sends you to the 
druggist. 

By this time you are properly impressed 
with the seriousness of the case and 
inquire rather timidly what you are suffer- 
ingfrom. The learned one looks wise and 
pronounces it gastralgia. You went into 
his office with a pain in the stomach and 
came out with gastralgia. You now have 
a perfectly respectable disease, a pres- 
cription and a doctor’s bill, and if you are 
at all curious, and go home and look at 
the dictionary, you will find that “gastro” 
means “stomach” and “algia’’ means 
“pain in.” This is science and the learned 
gentlemen who thus exemplify it every 
day in the year say Chiropractic isa FAKE. 


Were the gentlemen who employ this 
method to content themselves with its 
practice all would be well but they not 
only practice it themselves but they try 
to compel us by law to practice the same 
thing upon the public. To us it is pure 
plain humbuggery. 

The question with which we chiroprac- 
tors have concerned ourselves however, is 
not the question of terminology, but the 
question of how to get the sick well, and 
we have applied ourselves with such 
results that during the “flu” epidemic of 
1918 we lost on an average of but one 
patient out of 886, while those who wept 
bitter tears over the manner in which we 
were defrauding the dear public lost on 
an average of one out of every 16 patients. 
It may be some consolation to the 
departed, however, to know that they 
died with the very latest disease. 

Quite naturally, you want to know by 
what method we attain these results. It 
is sufficient to say that the only thing we 
use is our hands, and the only thing we do 
is adjust the segments of the spinal 
column, between which the nerves pass 
out to all parts of the body, supplying the 
impulses or commands to those parts. 

The idea back of this practice is the 
idea that the function of the nerves is to 
carry messages from Innate Intelligence 
to every organ and part of the body, and 
vibrations from the part to Innate; that 
when the nerves are impinged or pressed 
upon by a vertebra that has slipped out 
of alignment, or become subluxated, the 
ability of the nerve to conduct these 
impulses is impaired the same as the 
power of a hose to conduct water is 
impaired if you step on it. What we 
accomplish by adjusting the vertebra 
that is impinging the nerve, is analogous 
to what you would accomplish if you were 
to lift your foot from the hose. 

Just as the grass would die that 
depended for life upon the water from 
the impinged hose, so the cells or organs 
would die that depend for life upon the 
impulses from the nerves. And we no 
more claim to treat, heal or cure the body, 
by lifting an impingement from the 
nerve, than a gardner claims to treat, 
heal or cure the garden by lifting an 
impingement from a hose. So that in 
this respect also we differ from every 
other profession engaged in getting the 
sick well. 

With nothing but this idea and a pair 
of hands skilled in adjusting the verte- 
brae to normal position, this profession 
has grown, in seventeen years, to second 
place, in point of numbers, and to first 
place in point of efficiency, among the 
professions engaged in getting the sick 
well. 

We have now more than 15,000 prac- 


titioners in the United States, perhaps a 
hundred schools of more or less merit, 
(principally less) with a total enrollment 
of more than 12,000 students. (One 
school alone has more than 3,000 stu- 
dents.) Twenty states have granted 
chiropractors. separate state examining 
boards, and millions of people testify to 
the wonderful results obtained by the 
chiropractic method. 

When you take into consideration that 
chiropractic has had to make way against 
the education of the past, without a 
single dollar of endowment, and with both 
the osteopathic and medical professions 
doing their utmost to hinder its progress, 
this growth is truly phenomenal. 

Yet with all their success it can truly 
be said that chiropractors are compara- 
tively modest. Perhaps this is because 
they lack the prestige of centuries of 
public approval. They are called “‘out- 
laws” by members of the profession upon 
whose failure they have built their suc- 
cess, and they yet have to answer for the 
crimes committed by incompetents who 
call what they do Chiropractic for the 
sake of profit that accrues because of the 
good reputation of the science. Perhaps 
two-thirds of those who call themselves 
chiropractors are simply drugless prac- 
titioners of various kinds to whom the 
use of the name brings profit, but 
who really have no understanding of 
the fundamental principles of Chiroprac- 
tic and who are totally incompetent to 
practice it. At least 90% of the schools 
that profess to teach Chiropractic are in 
business to get the money. The right of 
the student to learn and the right of the 
sick to get well is of no consequence to 
them. 

It is against these incompetent prac- 
titioners and these schools that the 
chiropractors of the world are striking 
with all the strength of their National 
organization. We are carrying our appeal 
to the public and asking them to help us 
to clean house by discriminating between 
the competent practitioner or school that 
delivers a service to the world and the 
incompetent to whom our message is 
simply a means of private graft. Anyone 
desiring information relative to schools 
or practitioners is cordially invited to 
communicate with the Universal Chiro- 
practors Association at Davenport, Iowa, 
where accurate and reliable information 
may be obtained.—Advertisement. 


Ask Your Chiro practor 
for 


“The Last Word’ 
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~) Big Reasons why 
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ELASTIC KNIT 
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w 


UNDERWEAR 


4 
\ 
‘ 


youll like HANES 


Read these over one by one. You'll be amazed to find 
such features in popular-priced underwear 
] Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders are made with service- 
doubling lap seam. They fit right, with plenty of “give” 
for every motion. 


2 Hanes Tailored Collarette won't gap or roll. Fits 
snugly around your neck always, and keeps the wind out. 

3 Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far stronger and better 
than the usual cuff. They fit the wrist firmly and won't 
flare or rip from the sleeve. 

4 Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and stitched in a special way 
that really keeps it closed. 

5 Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape through repeated 


washing. They never bunch over your shoes, but fit 
always. 
HEN consider that every strain-point is strongly reinforced and is 
guaranteed to hold fast. That the flat, non-irritating seams are 
yuaranteed not to break. That the fine quality buttons are guaranteed 


to stay put. That the buttonholes are guaranteed to keep their shape. 

Bear in mind, too, that Hanes Winter Underwear is made of fine, 
fleecy cotton that keeps out cold. It’s cut and tailored to fit. It snugs 
close, but without the slightest pulling or binding. 

Tell your dealer you want Hanes. If he can’t supply you, write us 
and we'll see that you get what you want. You can choose from heavy 
shirts and drawers and heavy union suits in two weights. 

Boys can have Hanes—just the kind of winter underwear the 
youngsters like. Warm, snug-titting, long-wearing. Two weights— 
heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years. 2 to + year sizes with 
drop seat. Made also in knee length and short sleeves. 

HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 


lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 





P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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I can only hear them—Mr. Lloyd, I aint 
ashamed to say I don’t like it.” 

“What in the world are you driving at” 
Quentin demanded impatiently. 

Riddle nervously moistened his lips 
with his tongue and drew a long breath. 
“T was upstairs lying on my bed reading— 
reading that Kipling book of yours—when 
I heard a creak in the hall, as if some one 
was standing on the stairs. At first | 


| thought it was you come back and I didn’t 


pay attention to it, then it suddenly 
flashes on me that it was funny I hadn't 
heard you on the steps, that sand grits 


| under foot, you know, something fierce. 


I kepton trying to read, but you know how 


a person will do, I found myself arguing 


about it in my own mind. Then there 


| came something else; a queer brushing 
| sound, like something creeping along the 





| the walls. 


, earnestness. 


| shamefacedness. 


the wall. Thinks I, that’s funny. I put 
the book down and steps out quietly—I 
had my shoes off to ease my feet. Mr. 
Lloyd, I’m telling you as sure as I’m 
standing here, the hall was empty! I stood 
there for a moment sort of shaken and 
straining my ears—you know how. Then 
it came again—something crawling and 
brushing. It seemed to come from the 
stairs, but Mr. Lloyd, there wasn’t a 
damned thing in sight!” 

The man’s voice had sunk in the telling 
until at the end it was only a husky 
whisper. Despite himself, Quentin felt a 
thrill of fear. 

“Well, what was it?” 

“Mr. Lloyd, I don’t know. If I wasn’t 
so blessed sure I heard it I’d say I was 
dreaming.” 

“But it must have been something,” 
Quentin insisted. 

“Oh, sure, it must have been! But it’s 
something that can’t be seen! Something 
that just crawls round and brushes against 
Something that aint—aint 
real, Mr. Lloyd!’ The man’s jaunty 
manner had gone, lost in his white-faced 
Quentin watched — him 
keenly, perplexed and, despite himself, 
impressed. 

“The whole thing sounds ridiculous, 
you know, Riddle. You’re asking me to 
believe you heard ghosts.” 

Riddle lifted one shoulder in defiant 
“T always said there 


' wasn’t such a thing as ghosts, our old 


friend Bill Shakespearean’ SirOliver to the 
contrary, but now—well, Mr. Lloyd, 
you'd have to have heard that queer 
sound to know how I feel.” 

The man’s undeniable earnestness had 
its effect on his listener. Quentin eyed the 
sailor doubtfully. This might be only 
some deep-laid scheme on the other’s 
part, some course of action clear only to 


| that crafty mind. The man might be find- 


ing his continued presence here on his own 
property embarrassing and as a conse- 
quence have taken the childish method of 


| “scaring” him out of the house. On the 


other hand, the whiteness of Riddle’s face 
could not be feigned; on the high, bald 
forehead, faint spangles of moisture shone 
in the light from the windows. 

Quentin suddenly shrugged and 
laughed. “I’ve never heard of a family 
ghost haunting Sandcastle, though I have 
no doubt my grandfather would have 
taken steps to hire one if it could have 
been done. But the least it should do is 
wring its hands and wail or at any rate 


take off its head and carry it for a lantern : 


Te 
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according to the ethics of our bést Gothic | 


castle ‘ha’ants’.”’ 

But Riddle was not to be put off by 
badinage. He wiped his forehead with 
the back of his hand and his tone was 
gloomy. 
then, Mr. Lloyd, while you’re in the spirit 


“Make it the ghost of a snake | 


manufacturing business, because it had | 


the beastly crawling sound of one. It was 
a sound that wasn’t—well, it wasn’t 
healthy!’ He paused, for once overcome 


by the inability to express his feelings. | 


His eyes shifted to the door behind his 
back as though he feared the mysterious 
intruder might have stolen after him. 
Quentin sternly repressed the impulse to 
do the same thing. Reason told him that 
this scene was ridiculous but he found 
himself entirely in sympathy with that 
l’l black boy “what he name am. Mose” 
who wasn’t skeered ob ghosts what am 
ca’se day wasn’t no ghosts but who jes’ 
felt kinder oneasy ’bout de ghosts whut 
aint! 

He suddenly gave a loud laugh of scorn 
and crossing to the table pulled out an 
arm chair and resolutely picked up a book. 
“Oh, rats, Riddle, we’re acting like a 
couple of fools. 
big enough for us three providing the 


ghost is going to honor us by its presence. | 
Chances are you probably heard your own | 


I guess the house is | 


suspenders trailing after you down the | 


stairs.” 


But under his lashes he shot a | 


keen look at the other man as he stood | 


with the light fullupon him. Riddle’s face 
was a flat white mask which gave no ink- 
ling of the swarming thoughts behind it. 


EFT alone, Quentin’s thoughts refused | 


to be pinned to the printed page. 
curious depression was weighing him 
down that not even Joan’s advent had 
served to dissipate. He felt chilled, as 
though he were standing in a shadow, and 
thinking now of the girl, he seemed to see 
her entering that same shadow. It was 
the country, he told himself; there was 
something bleak and depressing about 
this foggy, wind-swept coast; something 
sinisterly mysterious. There was forever 


achill under its sunshine and the gnawing | 


wind never let one rest. Surely it was the 
very last place to which he should have 
brought his shattered nerves. 

It was an odd chance of fate which had 
flung Joan on this dreary beach with the 
wind and the foam and the ragged brown 
kelp. He remembered her, a thin bit of 
child when she first appeared, all big eyes 
and straight brown hair. She had been 
neither welcome nor unwelcome to the 
strange woman she called aunt. Im- 
passively Miss Pride had reached out and 
taken in the little orphan when no other 


door had been open to her, and from the | 


frst day Joan was regarded as being as 
much a part of the rambling old house in 
the dunes as the sagging front steps or the 
gingerbread work about the cornices. 

Quentin had met her that summer and 
their friendship was a mushroom growth 
of those few short months. 

Even as a boy, he had been struck by 
the oddity of Joan’s household. Beside 
the peculiar, abrupt aunt there was an 
odd masculine servant woman, the only 
other member of the little menage. But 
even more had he been intrigued by the 
wild legends which had blown down the 
years about Joan’s dead grandfather, 
the old captain who had built the 








Lies in pretty teeth— Remove that film 


Why will any woman in these days 
have dingy film on teeth? 

There is now a way toend it. Millions 
of people employ it. You can see the 
gg in glistening teeth everywhere you 
ook. 

This is to offer a ten-day test, to show 
you how to beautify the teeth. 


Film is cloudy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to the teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. When left it forms the basis of 
tartar. Teeth look discolored more or 


Ss. 

But film does more. It causes most 
tooth troubles. It holds food substances 
which ferment and form acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


You leave it 


Old ways of brushing leave much of that 
film intact. It dims the teeth and, night 
and day, threatens serious damage. That’s 
why so many well-brushed teeth discolor 
and decay. Tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing. So dental science 
has been seeking ways to fight that film. 
Two effective methods have been found. 
They mean so much that leading dentists 
the world over now advise them. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 





A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected, correcting some old mistakes. 
These two film combatants are embodied 
in it. The name is Pepsodent, and by 
its use millions now combat that film. 


Two other foes 


It also fights two other foes of teeth. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. To digest starch deposits on teeth 
which may otherwise cling and form 
acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
To neutralize mouth acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings to people new 
conceptions of clean teeth. 


Lives altered 
Whole lives may be altered by this 


better tooth protection. Dentists now 
advise that children use Pepsodent from 
the time the first tooth appears. It will 
mean a new dental era. 

The way to know this is to send the 
coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

See and feel the new effects, then read 
the reasons in the book we send. 

If you count such things important, cut 
out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 524, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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Get rid of catarrh while you ca 
Kaught a hard cold? 


Old nose on the run? 
Now don’t you let sickness 


Send for free 
20 treatment 











BON-OPTO 


should be in every 
bath room to open 
the eyes in the 
morning when they 
are sticky, sandy, 
and rough. 


BON-OPTO 


Strengthens Eyesight. 








Detract from life’s fun 
\ On Kondon’s depend, and your 
Nose quickly mend 
So bright is your outlook 
on things once again 




















Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 
regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It 
does four things for bad teeth. 

tte 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
ff 3. Retards further decay 
Affair” 4. Destroys all odor 


Dent’s Toothache Gum contains no creosote or 
harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
ike liquids. Get it today—any drug store. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 















“These 
Five Things 
‘~ You Must Do” 


stls abeth Arden 


Cleanse the skin deeply and thoroughly with 
Venetian Cleansing Cream. $1, $2, $3 


Tone and Firm it with Ardena Skin Tonic; 
keeps the skin fine and clear. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Nourish the skin with Orange Skin Food, 
deep tissue builder for ageing and lined faces. 


$1, $1.75, $2.75. 


Protect the complexion with Amoretta 
Cream, fragrant, vanishing powder-base. 
$1, $2 


Exercise the body for health and loveliness. 
Elizabeth Arden has developed a splendid 
program of exercise, fully described in a free 
booklet ““Your Masterpiece Yourself.” 


You should have ‘The Quest of the 
Beautiful,’ a booklet which is on 
the dressing tables of thousands of 
attractive women throughout the 
country. Send for it today. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 


San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 
london, 25 Old Bond St. Pasis, 255 Rue St. lenere, 






















Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes 


The most Luxuriant Brows and 
Lashes will not bring Beauty to Eyes 
which have become Dull and Life 
less. Restorethe Enchanting Sparkle 
of Youth through the Daily Use of 
Murine. This Soothing, Invigorating 
lotion Enlivens Weary Eyes and Soon 
Makes them Radiantly Beautiful. 
Murine contains no Belladonna or 
other Harmful Ingredients. Use it 
Night and Morning. Sold by Drug- 
gists Everywhere. 
Send for FREE Book on Eye home 
—— rt yee Co. 


Mv LINE 
y _Z for Your EYES} 








weather-beaten house and lived there in a 
forlorn regency. 

In the shack of old Portuguese Maria 
the children had listened avidly to the 
stories which lost nothing in the retelling; 
tales of stormy nights and strange lights 
seen tossing on the shore, of vessels 
wrecked on the wicked reef of South Head, 
ships which old Pride had been accused— 
behind his back and in frightened whis- 
pers—of deliberately misleading that he 
might plunder them. That most mar- 
velous tale of the “money ship” that had 
gone on the rocks while carrying the pay 
for the soldiers of the presidio in San 
Francisco—for this was Spanish California 
just before the Stars and Stripes were 
raised at Monterey, and the sleepy 
Spanish capital looked after the little 
colony on the bay. It had been a 
night of terrible storm. The little ship 
had dashed to pieces on the reef; every life 
was lost and the gold had never been 
recovered. There was nothing to cast the 


| eye of suspicion to the grim man in the 


lonely house, but the Portuguese and 
Spanish ranchers in the sparsely settled 
region used to make the sign of the “evil 
eye’ when they spoke of ‘Pride the 
Wrecker.” 

Quentin had only to close his eyes now 
to see the little Joan of those days bal- 
anced on the edge of a wood-box, her long 
arms hugging her knees, her dark hair a 
tangle of elf-locks about her face, eyes 
glowing and cheeks red with excitement. 

The darkening of the light roused the 
man from his reverie. The fog was creep- 
ing in to blot out the sunshine; the wind 
was shivering the bunchgrass on the 
dunes. It was as though a menacing hand 
reached out and the shadow of it fell on 
the forsaken country. In this gray light 
it was easy to credit the existence of un- 
wholesome things. He thought of Joan 
and with the thought came a discouraging 
sense of helplessness, of his inability to 
shield her. 

“Oh, my dear! my dear!” he found him- 
self whispering under his breath, “you 
should have stayed away!” 


IV 
yes of wind and sun had beaten the 


Pride house to a nondescript gray 
which merged at a short distance into the 
neutral shade of the dunes. The wood- 
work was alternately swollen by the fog 
and warped by the sun until the balusters 
of the porchrail moved like loosened old 
teeth in their sockets. An immense dune 
towered on the north. It had the appear- 
ance of pressing the house hard on that 
side as though it were only awaiting its 
time to send a soft slide of sand down to 
bury the old place. 

The sand had crept in everywhere. The 
yew hedge had waged a desperate but 
losing battle against the insidious army 
and now lay surrendered, half buried in 
the sand which had blown beyond its 
futile barrier and filled the bleak, unkept 
garden. One needed imagination to trace 
the original outlines of the flower beds. 

At the sound of the unlatching gate, a 
woman: sweeping the porch looked up 
quickly. Joan put down her suitcases and 
ran to put her arms about her aunt. ‘The 


woman submitted impatiently to the 
caress then she pushed the girl away. 

“You walked over, L’spose. 

must’ve wanted exercise! 


Lord, you 
It’s five miles 
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if it’s a foot an’ in loose sand, too. Take 
your grips in; Ada’s getting supper. Your 
old room’s been fixed up for you. 

Joan’s heart sank. Her aunt had never 
been a demonstrative woman but this was 
almost aversion! Chilled, her 
dropped to her sides. 


arms | 


‘‘Aren’t you glad to see me again, Aunt | 


59? 


He tty! 

“What? Why, of course! What a silly 
question! Be sure an’ wipe your feet on 
the mat, Joan, and try not to track in the 


sand. Land knows I’m wearing myself to | 


skin and bone trying to keep it out.” 


eo seemed to have spoken truly. She | 


was wire-thin, a mere wisp of a woman. | 


Eight years ago Joan had accepted her 
with the passive acceptance of a child; 
now she found herself viewing her aunt 
as a stranger would have done. 


There was something queer about this | 


little woman, something sprite-like which 


invested her with an uncanny dignity | 
despite the puckered face, like a winter | 
apple, and the absurd little red knob of | 


nose. 


Her light agate eyes seemed to | 


wink seldom. She rarely looked directly | 


at a person, but to their side, as though 
transfixed by some sight hidden from the 
other. Her command now might have 
been addressed to the girl’s astral body. 
She fell to her work again, her face flushed 
with the vigor of her actions, her gray hair 
snapping back from her face in the wind. 
She swept, not with the usual womanly 
strokes which coaxes the sweepings into a 
neat heap, but viciously, thrusting at the 
sand with the stubby broom as though 
she were striking at a hated enemy. 

\stonishment kept the girl rooted to 
the spot. She remembered her aunt’s 
aversion to the sz.ad in her childhood, but 
it had never seemed tinged with this 
almost personal hatred. 

The fretful voice sounded again, ad- 
dressed impersonally to the world at 
large. 

“It’s getting worse every day, I do de- 
clare! The nasty stuff’s gritting under- 
foot every time a body takes a step. It 
gets under the edges of the carpet where I 
can’t get at it. Seems like it’s sneakin’ in 
everywhere!” 

There was an amazing vigor in her 
voice. The thin frame quivered with the 
intensity of her remark. It struck the 
listening girl that here was an amazing 
hatred to lavish on an inanimate thing. 
Feeling impelled to answer this in some 
way she seized on the nearest subject. 

“It comes from the dune I guess.” 

She might have struck her aunt from 
the tremor which passed through the taut 
frame. The broom fell idle, the queer 
agate eyes rose to rest on the girl’s face 








with the oddly mixed expression of a child | 


not sure whether or not it will cry. 


“Why, does it look smaller to you, | 


Joan?” The girl gained the impression 
that her answer was awaited with dread. 

Critically the girl looked at the big 
mound. Ever since she could remember, 
this dune had been steadily building by 
dry sand blown there by the ocean winds. 
Now, by some freak of air currents its 
progress appeared to have stopped. The 


| show you W. L. Douglas shoes. 


maximum had been reached and the loose | 


sand on its southern slope was pouring 


down in slow but sure streams to the | 


house by which it towered. 
“It doesn’t look any smaller,” 


the girl 
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You can travel in luxury any time 
you wish to the isles of your dreams: 
Hawai. Ample accommodations 
on splendid liners now make it pos- 
sible for you to sail direct from any 
one of the four Pacific Coast sea- 
ports named below, to a land where 
the great out-of-doors is yours 365 
days in the year. 


Hawaii lies 2100 miles south and 
west from the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. The voyage, of about 
six days over calm, sunny seas, is 
one of unusual enjoyment. 


Consult your nearest railway, steam- 
ship or other travel agency, or 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
533 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


or 


P. O, Box 2120, Honolulu, 


Hawaii, U. 


S.A 
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: Four Ports to Paradise 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES | 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles. 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult ourtnearest office before | 
shipping. Oars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. | 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van wag Bldg., Los Angeles 


laska » Sea 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building | 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building | $6 





New York Cincinnati 


/'WORLD “FAMOUS ARMS 





LUGER pistols, 
barrels 4, 6, 8, 12 
oo 16 inches; MAUSER pist 
barrels; holster stocks for both» MAUSE. 
SPRINGFIELD and MANNLICHER 
SCHOENAUER sporting rifles. Catalog ten cents. 
Pacific Arms Corporation, San Francisco. 









W. L.DOUGLAS 


$5 °6 $7 &§8 SHO 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world. 

W L DOUGLAS shoes for style, material and work- 

See manship are unequaled for the 
It is worth while for you to know that when 


you buy W. L. Douglas shoes you are getting the 
benefit of his forty years experience in making the 





price. 


best shoes possible for the price. 


hoes are always worth the ice 
W. a DOUGLAS can a a Ag Wear Pmt gr 


paid for them. 





save money. Protection against unreasonable profits 
is guaranteed by the price stamped on every pair. 
shoes are sold in 110 of our own 
W. L. DOUGLAS stores in the large cities and by 
Ask your shoe dealer to 
Only by examining 
Refuse substi- 
L. Douglas shoes with 
the retail price and the name stamped on the sole. 





shoe dealers everywhere. 


them can you appreciate their value. 
tutes. Insist upon having W. 


The retail prices are the same everywhere. 


If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. Yo 

TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in gour town 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write today 
for exclusive rights to handle this quick 
selling, quick turn-over line. 


HiloYor y, 


L. Douglas Shoe Co, 
118 “Spark St. Brockton,Mass. 


FOR MEN 
and WOMEN 





Boys Shoes $4.00 & $4.50 


W.L. Douglas name and portrait 
is the best known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands for the high- 
est standard of quality at the lowest 
possible cost. The name and price is 
plainly stamped on the sole. 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tab« # 
lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that Mar- 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, 
reduction to normal, healthy weight 
soon follows. 




























All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
abox. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will S sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
233 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 





















EYES THAT SPEAK! 


A full page talk in this magazine 
would not convince you of the 
> unusual merits of 
“| DELICA-BROW 
as sure!y as a trial bottle will prove 
; » them. This is the new liquid 
4; beautifier and dressing for lashes 
and brows. Tears, perspiration 
or other moisture wi!l not cause 
Delica-Brow to streak or smear. 
Try this to beautify your eyes 
and see the wonderful improve- 
ment in your appearance. 
Send for Sample—including bone handled brush for 
applying, also full directions. Enclose 25 cents for trial 
size or $1.00 for the large. 
DELICA LABORATORIES, Iac., Dept. 8, 
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3933 Broadway, Chicage 





















Hair Color 

A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 

through the hair quickly restores the 

original color and natural beauty to 
Gray Hair 

At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. 

Sample and advice sent upon request. 


Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 













replied slowly. “It’s certainly rolling 
down dreadfully on the porch, isn’t it.” 

“Rolling down—rolling down dread- 
fully—” the woman repeated it parrot- 
like in a hushed voice. Then she gal- 
vanized into fierce energy and fell upon 
the sand which had drifted in on her 
moment of idleness. “Run along, child!” 
her tone was irritated. “Drat the sand! 
It blows in faster’n a person can sweep it 
out!” Again the broom sent the drift back 
to the base of the big dune. 

Joan left her, a latter-day Mrs. Part- 
ington sweeping out her Atlantic ocean. 
In the dark hallway, the girl nearly col- 
lided with a figure which had apparently 
been listening to the conversation. 

“‘Ada!”’ she cried, recovering herself. 

Unabashed the woman looked back 
with a wide grin and a simulation of de- 
lighted surprise. 

“Well, if it aint Joan! I declare you’ve 
got real handsome. Filled out, aint you. 
You was kind of peaked as a child, all 
eyes, but I declare, you’ve got real good 
looking.” 

The girl looked at her with the slightest 
suspicion of a frown between her brows. 
Even as a child she had not liked this 
woman. There was something in her too 
hearty frankness which rang false. 

“Tt’s nice of you to think that, Ada. 

Aunt Hetty says my old room is ready for 
me. 
“T aired it all yesterday, though Lord 
knows we’ve had little enough sun to dry 
things in. I had the sheets down in the 
kitchen before the stove this morning. 
These go up?” She picked up the two 
suitcases in one hand as if they had been 
doll sized and clumped up the stairs with 
them. 

Joan followed her broad brown-ging- 
ham figure up the stairs. She was a big 
framed woman whose red arms and hands 
told of enormous strength. Her light 
sandy hair, streaked with gray, was gath- 
ered into a hard little knob on the top of 
her head. Her lashes and brows were so 
light that in this shadowy place one missed 
them altogether and this, in conjunction 
with the wind-reddened face and the high 


shiny forehead gave her the appearance 


of nothing so much as a freshly peeled 
Bermuda onion. 

As familiar things came to the girl’s 
view she felt a depression settling upon 
her. The house was filling with shadows, 
the brief hour of sunshine was over. The 
raw smell of fog was blowing through the 
hall. 

There was the window in the bend of 
the stairs where she had signaled to Quen- 
tin in the old childish days. He would 
give a low whistle out there on the sand 
and she would bob her head in wordless 
answer if she could join him. 

In the dusky upper hall was the tall 
clock which struck the hour with ship’s 
bells and on its flat top, gathering the dust 
of years, was the great pink conch shell 
which had seemed to her childish imagina- 
tion to be forever dreaming of the green 
and gold isle it had exchanged for this 
silent gray house. 

The servant flung open the door of her 
bedroom and placed the two suitcases on 
the floor at the foot of the bed. 

“Everything you'll want’s here, I guess. 
I had a fire in here yesterday to take the 
damp off. If you want I’ll make you an- 
other.” She nodded toward the little iron 
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Nausea Due to Travel 


MOTHERSILLS 
SEASICK REMEDY 


The Only Guaranteed Relief in 
the World for These Ailments 


Small capsules—keep good indefinitely. Put a pack- 
age in your traveling bag NOW so you will have them 
when needed. Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, 
chloral, coal tar products or their derivatives, 

Officially adop’ by Steamship Companies on both 
fresh and salt water—endorsed by highest authorities 
—and used by the world’s most noted travelers—Lord 
Northcliffe, Cy Warman, and thousands of others. 

Sold by leading a in every civilized country. 
Price in U. S. A. and Canada, 75c a 
box, enough for 24 hours. $1.50 a ERIC? 
box for ocean voyage. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

Acopy of Mothersill’s Travel Book 
sent on request without charge. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY COMPANY, 









Detroit, Michigan 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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- COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.” Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. ro y at reasonable 
rices. dress Chamber of ce, Los Gatos 
alifornia. 


“‘Water is Wealth’ In Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Sta us County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 


Patents— Write today for Free instruction 
book and Evidence of Conception blank. Send 
sketch or model for examination and opinion; 
strictly confidential. No delay in my offices; my 
reply special delivery. Reasonable terms. Persona} 
attention. Clarence O’Brien, Registered Patent 
Lawyer, 919 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 























Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney. 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 














Inventions Commercialized on cash or 
royalty basis. Patented or unpatented. In_bus- 
iness twenty-four years. Complete facilities. 
References. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 99 
St. Louis, Mo. 

HELP WANTED 

Earn $20 weekly, spare time, at home, 

addressing, mailing, Music, Circulars. Send 10c 


» American Music Co., 


1658 Broadway, N. Y. 
OLD COINS 


Old coins, large fall selling catalogue of coins 
for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid for 
coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 C Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 
Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
M: iterary B 


ublication. Submit Mss or write Li ureau 
63, Hannibal, Mo. 


for Music, — etc. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


Besearch Work:—Historical, genealogical, 
lepartmenta!, commercial, scientific, etc. Dat 
secured m accurate so™:rces. peace 
solicited. NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
ow ig C, Box No. 70, Pa. Ave. Sta., Washington. 
D. C. 
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grate that yawned, black and cold under 
a white marble mantelpiece. 


| 


The girl felt an imperative and over- | 


whelming desire to be left alone. “No 
thanks, don’t bother. This will do nicely.” 
She stood in the middle of the floor, mak- 
ing no move to remove her wraps, her 
manner one of obvious dismissal. 

But the woman refused to interpret it 
in this wise. ‘“They’re heavy,” she 
nodded to the two grips. ‘You must’ve 
brought back a lot of glad rags, though the 
Lord knows where you’ll wear ’em. Your 
old beau is back—living up there in the 
big house.” She jerked her head in the 
direction of Sandcastle, her hard, china- 
blue eyes not touched by the smile that 
bared her square white teeth. 

Joan checked the angry retort that 
rushed to her lips. She reminded herself 
quickly that the woman was not intend- 
ing to be offensive, but her steady brown 
= narrowed a trifle with her indifferent, 

Ves, he’s back. He come here once 
askin’ about you. He didn’t get any fur- 
ther’n the front porch though; your aunt 
wasn’t none too cordial. He's changed 
some. Been to the war, he says. He made 
me think of a sick seagull I seen flappin’ 
round the beach one day.” She chuckled 
softly. 

The girl restrained herself from winc- 
ing only by a mighty effort. The brown 
eyes were very bright, very steady. Her 
tone.was dismissal though the words were 
indirect. 

“There isn’t anything I need, Ada. If 
there is, I’ll call you.” 


EFT alone, Joan stood for long mo- 

ments at the window, twisting the blind 
string, her gaze fa< out over the flat gray 
expanse of the sea. The wind was driving 
the fog inland in a dark rolling curtain. 
The lurid streak of the horizon grew mo- 
mentarily narrower as the fog closed down 
upon it. It cast a weird light over the 
earth, a harsh, flat light that threw a 
shadow of melancholy over the mind. 
The girl stirred uneasily as Quentin’s 
words echoed again in her mind: “This 
is a shore of ghosts—let me warn you; 
don’t enter the fog!” 

From below, the rasping of the worn 
broom came to her ears as her aunt tire- 
lessly swept the porch. Joan dropped her 
eyes to the window sill and an exclama- 
tion broke from her lips. Cheesecloth 
had been wedged into the crack between 
the frame and the sash and below, a thin 
trickle of sand on the floor showed how 
futile the precaution had been. 

They sat down to dinner that night in 
the dining-room with the ugly brown wall 
paper Joan remembered so well. The 
lamp, swinging in its iron hoop from the 
ceiling flickered now and then in the 
draught which apparently blew through 
solid walls. Ada Sterritt’s enormous 
shadow bobbed up the walls like a gro- 
tesque Brobdingnagian, as she passed 
back and forth to the kitchen. 

The dinner was an amazement. The 
potato soup was watery and unpalatable, 
the pot roast was burned to a crisp. The 
setting of the table revealed the grossest 
carelessness. It was unappetizing, nerve 
rasping. Joan thrust her plate away with 
a little irritated exclamation which lifted 
her aunt’s eyes to her face in silent 


inquiry. 














QUESTION: 


ANSWER: 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Is it possible for a busy 
housewife to serve hot 
mince pie? 


This wonderful old dessert 
is possible in the busiest 
homes and the results are 
very gratifying if the house- 
wife will use 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


HE best of ingredients prepared in the 
cleanest of kitchens make it possible 
for you to have hot mince pie with only ies 0 
a tenth as much work as Mother had. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY ~N 
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How Long Since You Tasted Pralines? 


Doesn’t your mouth water for sweets near Holiday-time? 
Ver-Dix Pralines—Vermont maple sugar and Dixie pecans— 
are home-made by a girl candy-lover in her own clean kitchen. 
Blanche C. Long, Box 154, Petaluma, Calif. $1.00 for box of 10. 








Intensive resident and corres 
pondence training in TEA-ROOM 


J% EA-RO OM MOTOR INN, CAFETERIA, o: 
OM PTVON BONEN (erscnat direction, Helen Mt 


Woods, former employment 
manager New York's six largest hotels. Write for booklet ‘‘é 
TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 83 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 22, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, ete. 
Clark Originated Round the World Cruises 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 


TO 

mz MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPR&SSS of SCOTLAND” 

25000 Gross ‘tons, Specially Chartered 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 ard up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece,etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, NewY ork. 








Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 


Coughs, Influenza 

A household remedy avoiding drugs. Cresolene 
is vaporized at the bedside during the night. It 
has become in the past forty years the most 
widely used remedy for whooping cough and 
spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
croup, use at once. 
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For Sale by Druggists 
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CalifOmia 


There are today in California some 3,500,000 people scat- 
tered sparsely over a territory that is amply capable of sup- 
porting a population of 50,000,000. 


[oOmoOrrow From 1910 to 1920 California increased 44.1% in popula- 
our tion as against 14.9% for the United States as a whole. At 


her present rate of growth California will have a population 
eres approaching 6,000,000 in 1930. 
The moral is obvious. As Arthur Brisbane has said—“A 


piece of California is a piece of gold.” 


Life is Better in California 


In California people spend more, save more, and live better. 

California’s per capita income is more than one and one-half times the 
per capita income for the United States as a whole. 

Half the people of California have savings accounts, whereas the national 
average is but one in ten. The national average for savings deposits 
is $224.00 per capita. In California the average is $370.00 per capita. 

Are you a farmer? This year 7,000 new twenty-acre farms will be 
ready for families in California. A million acres of irrigated land are 
available for settlement. The per acre production of staple crops on 
California soil is anywhere from 15% to 50% greater than the United 
States average. The average farm in California produces $5,000 worth 
of crops every year or over twice as much as the national average. 

Are you a manufacturer or merchant? Between 1910 and 1920 the 
output of California’s factories increased from $771,291,000 to $2,649,- 
000,000—over 248%. 

Do you seek a home? Have you children to bring up? Living is 
cheaper, homes are more homelike, schools are bigger and teachers are 
better paid in California. Life is better in California. 

For further authoritative information address 
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Its services are without charge. 
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SAN JUAN . 
“at CARLO 


CARMEL 
SOLEDAD 


Let us tell you 
more about California 


Whether you are coming as a 
visitor, a homeseeker, or in 
search of business or farming 
opportunities, Californians Inc. 
can be of service to you. 

Fill out and mail the coupon 
below, and we will send you 
without charge or obligation an 
authoritative book on California 


SANTA BARBARA® 
MISSION’. 
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“Why, Aunt Hetty, the meal’ s a dis- 
grace!”’ she exclaimed warmly. “It’s sheer 
carelessness; you should speak to Ada!” 

Was it only her fancy or did her aunt’s 
head turn half fearfully toward the kit- 
chen? Miss Pride’s voice when it came 
was vigorously scornful but low pitched. 

“Nonsense, Joan! You got finicky about 
your eating while you were away. 

“I don’t call it ‘finicky’ to refuse this!” 
the girl retorted indignantly. 

Her aunt heroically took a large bite 
and determinedly chewed it. 

“Tt’s good food, Joan, and you ought to 
be thankful you’ ve got it—here! where are 
you going?” Here tone changed to alarm, 
for Joan was rising. 

“Out to the kitchen to fry myself some 
eggs—” Joan began, then halted at the 
spasm which crossed the other woman’s 
face. Miss Pride had risen in her place, 
her hands slightly extended as though to 
bar the girl’s progress, a sudden influx of 
blood turning her withered little face 
scarlet. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, do you 
hear me, Joan!” Anger which was almost 
frenzy trembled through the words, her 
voice was shrill-tipped with a hysteria 
which she held desperately within bounds. 
Her words came more rapidly, tumbling 
over each other as she fired them at the 
startled girl opposite. 

“This is my house, understand that, 
please! Ada is my servant; I am content 
with her; she is a good servant! I[’ll hear 
nothing against her!’ She chanted it as 
a very litany of fear. 


OAN’S resentment was swept away in 
the flood of amazement which surged 

over her. Here was something deeper than 
her understanding. Loyalty alone never 
prompted that vigorous defense from 
Miss Pride. Then a gush of pity followed 
at the sight of that thin gray figure shak- 
ing with agitation. 

“Aunt Hetty, don’t get so worked up 
about it, dear!” Her warm young hand 
reached out for the chilled old one. “Don’t 
be alarmed, dear. Of course I’ll say noth- 
ing to Ada if you don’t want me to, but 
why—” her tongue stumbled then went on, 

“why are you afraid of Ada, Aunt Hetty?” 

The words seemed to recall Miss Pride 
to herself. She drew her hand away from 
the sympathetic clasp and reseated herself 
to nervously twist and untwist her nap- 
kin. The color had seeped from her face, 
leaving it a grayish white; her lips were 


ue. 

“Afraid! What a silly notion, Joan! 
Land sakes, there’s nothing to be afrazd of! 
But servants are so dreadfully hard to 
get down here and Ada’s been with me so 
long—since before you came here to live!” 
She seemed about to repeat it, then 
checked herself by a violent effort and took 
a mouthful of bread with a hand which 
trembled 

The moment which followed weighed 
upon the girl’s spirit like lead. When it 
grew unbearable she rushed into speech, 
groping desperately for some safe subject 
of common interest. 

“Tt seemed so funny after being away 
for eight years to stumble upon Quentin 
Lloyd the very first thing. Did I tell you 
I met him on the beach as I was walking 
over this morning? 

Miss Pride’s tone was sharp with posi- 
tive dislike. “I don’t like him. I never 
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liked him—a rough boisterous sort of 
fellow he was! I didn’t like you tracking 
all over the country with him, Joan.” 

“T was pretty much of a tom-boy my- 
self, you must remember, Aunt Hetty,” 
the girl put in gently. 

The woman appeared not to hear her. 
She cut some meat positively and her 
words kept time jerkily to the action of 
her knife. “I wouldn’t let him in when he 
came here a couple of weeks ago. I like 
him less as a man than I did as a boy.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” the girl answered 
quietly. “He’s been to the war you know 
and he was gassed. I don’t think he’s 
very happy. It must be very lonely for 
him up there in that great gloomy house 
with only that strange sailor for com- 
pany. ”? 

Again she might have struck Miss Pride 
on her raw, quivering nerves. Over the 
little shriveled face a spasm passed like 
the passage of wind over water. She 
stretched a hand across the table to rest a 
cold warning forefinger on the girl’s wrist. 
She attempted to speak, pausing to run 
her tongue over her front teeth in a char- 
acteristic gesture when she was mentally 
upset, as though the words had to be 
loosened before they would form. 

“Joan, you’ve got to promise me to 
have nothing to do with those two men up 
at Sandcastle. I’ll not stand it, do you 
hear? Keep clear of them! Never even 
speak to them! Joan—promise me!” 

The vehemence of it was transmitted 
to the girl, passing through her like an 
electric shock. Within her, bewildered 
anger surged at these increasing mysteries. 

“Why, Aunt Hetty? Why do you ask 
me to promise such a thing? What have 
they done?” 

The old manner of adult authority 
straightened her aunt’s back. Her tone 
was the one with which she had quelled 
small childish rebellions in other days. 
“My word should be explanation enough 
for you Joan,” she returned as though the 
girl before her was still twelve. 

“But aunty dear, I’m not a child any 
longer. Surely you can give me some ex- 
planation for such an odd command.” 

Her aunt seemed to control a combined 
fear and anger only by a titanic effort. 
Her face was paper white, the strangely 
gleaming eyes frightened the girl. 

Her tone shook with her attempt to 
keep it within the bounds of judicious 
kindness. “I am older than you are, my 
dear. There are things I know—” she 
choked and broke off abruptly. “The 
sailor has an evil face; the other man has 
a reckless one! They are bad—I know, I 
can read faces! Joan, you must promise 
me you will have nothing to do with 
them.” 

“T can’t promise I’ll not see Quentin, 
Aunt Hetty,” the girl replied with quiet 
firmness. 

Under the unsteady light their eyes 
clenched and held; Joan’s brown ones 
pleading yet resolute, the queer agate eyes 
of the other] woman staring, a little wild. 
Perhaps half a minute ticked away by the 
noisy onyx clock on the mantel before 
either pair wavered. 

Miss Pride suddenly moistened her blue 
lips with her tongue, attempted to speak, 
half rose from her chair, clutching at her 
heart. Then she lurched sidewise in a 
faint, carrying half the tablecloth with her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Extraordinary Novelties in 
Flowers and Fruit for 1923 


30-40 Tons to che is 
THE DIENER TOMATO 


Most perfect ever raised. Firm, deep-red flesh; 

free from acid taste. Drought and blight-resist 

ant. Flourishes in almost any soil. Price of the 

DIENER TOMATO SEED: sample pkg. 2s5¢; 
\% acre pkg. soc; 1 acre pkg. $1.50. 


er sosare™ PETUNIAS 
me jae NERS (Single) 
Largest and an  henutiied varieties ever created 
Seed in the following colors: Pink, strong veined 
center; Red, Variegated; White; Red, black cen- 
ter; Pale lilac- pink, large veined center; mixed. 
For others, somewhat smaller than the Ruffled 
Monster, see FREE ILLUSTRATED CATA 
LOG. Any of the above, soc pkg. 

DIENER’S PINK GLORY 
The novelty petunia for 1923. Pure flame-rose 

ink without a trace of purple. Flowers three to 

our inches in diameter. The most gorgeous 
Petunia ever marketed. 

This seed is soc per package 


THE FOUR GREATEST GLADIOLI 
“Jack London” “Thomas T. Kent’’ 
“Anna Eberius” “Mrs. H. E. Bothin”’ 


The four finest Gladioli in existence. Profuse in 
bloom and long-lived after cutting. They have 
won admiration wherever shown and are fast ex- 
ceeding all other varieties in popularity. Priced 
and illustrated in color in our FREE CATALOG. 


Write Today For Our New Catalog 
Illustrating the above and other Varieties in 
Vivid and Life-like color-plates. 

FREE ON REQUEST 
RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. 
Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest 
Gladioli in the World 
Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 








What Do You Want to Know 


About Travel? 


_ Ask the Sunset Guide Post 

















WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented Shaving 
Brushes make shaving a pleasure. 
They wear for many years. 
Invincible Hair Brushes. Strong, stiff 
bristles. Beautiful wood, richly finish- 
ed. Very popular with lovers of good 
brushes. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the 

Largest in the World 
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The superior steamship ser- 
vice rendered by the luxuri- 
Q ous liners Yale and Harvard 
is the pride of California. 


TWIN PALACES OF THE PACIFIC 


YALE «HARVARD 





UNEQUALED EAST OR WEST 


Visitors to California should 
be sure to plan their trips to 


| 
include this zestful, pepful : 







voyage. 


For full particulars address: 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
685 Market Street 
San Francisco 
517 So. Spring Street 


s Angeles 




















Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
“sk dealer to show them 
Eves 


OF ps 
packet 
eg ¢ Pusl-Pin “ = 
Weyne J 


MAKE ns (O) a | 











> AT HOME = 


OU can earn from $1 t> $2 





an hour in yeur spare time writ 
ing show cards. Quickly and easily learred ty our new 
simple “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit- 


ing ; we teach you how. guarantee you steady work at home 
no matter where you live, and pay yoy cash each week. 
Full particulars end Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


401 Ryrie Building 


Toronte, Can. | 





‘Auto MenWanted ! 

Everywhere in California auto men are wanted. 
Train mechanics, chauffeurs, battery experts, 
machine shop foremen, garage managers; all draw big 
pay. Learn the business quickly and easily in our big 
training shops. No previous experience necessary. 
Any man of any age can learn. Tools and equipment 
FREE. Work guaranteed to earn room and board 
while learning. Only expense is for low tuition. 
Write for FREE 72-page illustrated book of facts. 
Explains everything 


NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE SCHOOL 
“Oldest and Best in America.” 
Dept. 82, 811 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and lainly written. 
Address all ence to al nset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 








| stop? 


| as you offer in your column. 
| is about er and that my health 1s 


| transportation 
| keeping up a false front, that it is almost 


| to sit tight. 





How to Become Independent 


The sound judgment of the replies 
that I read in the Service Bureau depart- 
ment of your magazine has impressed me 
sO favorably that I have decided to turn 
to you for advice. 
thirty, single at present, a graduate of a 
technical school, city bred, but not city 
born. My youth was spent in a small town. 

I’m tired of the city—of its hurly-burly, 
of its elevated roads and subways, of its 


| crowded tenements, of its cut-throat com- 


petition, of its cramped artificial life. I 
find it extremely difficult for an honest 
person to earn his livelihood by doing a 
good day’s honest labor—speculation and 
humbug pay better by far. Yet I love it 
for several things—for its excellent 
schools, libraries and for the opportunity 


it offers to come in contact with big men. | 
| Note that the gay life of Broadway plays | 
no part in my consideration whatsoever. | 


I want to come to the West. But 
whither should I go? Where should I 
Sophisticated as I may consider 
myself to be, some swindler 1s likely to 
cajole me out of my capital. As to farm- 
ing—I don’t know how I would like it; 
I know nothing about it. Hard labor 
would not scare me, but the isolation of 
farm life would drive me back east. 

But I’m determined to try. I merely 
want some commonsense guidance, such 
My capital 


good.—B. F., Brookiyn, N. Y 


A. The more sophisticated they are in 


| the ways of Broadway and Forty-second 


street, the harder they fall when they get 


into the hands of the artists who trim the | 
| effete easterner by selling him various 
| kinds of irrigated land. 


It is a good sign 
that you recognize your ignorance of these 
matters. The average New Yorker thinks 


| he knows it all with the result that a 


great many bungalows have been built, a 
great many sedans are running round in 
the Far West, erected and propelled by 
former Broadway bank accounts. 

In your case we would say that you are 
perfectly safe in coming West. So large 
a part of the average man’s earnings in 
cities like New York are absorbed by rent, 
and the necessity of 


impossible to get on a really firm, lasting 
foundation. In the smaller growing 
towns of the Far West it is only necessary 
to have a little money, average intelli- 
gence, a little shrewdness in buying and 
The growth of the country 
We know of hundreds 


will do the rest. 


| of instances of young men who possess no 


exceptional ability and very little cash, 


but who made good purchases because | 


they became acquainted with local con- 


| ditions, held on and within a space of 
| a dozen years accumulated property of 


I’m a young man of | 


STEERD 


Reg U.S. Pat.O 


BOUILLON: CUBES 


atented Oct. 3 


| Trapping an antin 


| When your appetite lags and the 
| thought of dinner does not appeal 
| to you — drink a cup of 
HOT STEERO BOUILLON 


The tempting tastiness catches the 
appetite and makes you eager for 
a hearty meal. 
Just drop a STEERO bouil- 
lon cube in a cup and add 
boiling water 

Free sample on request, or sena 
so.cents forsamprcenadsisty- 
four-page STEERO cook 
book. 

Schieffelin & Co. 

294 William St., New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 


; y ) ) *‘A Cube Mare: 






























Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 
Combination Stand and 


Swing can be placed in 
any part of the house 












At dealers or by express 
in time for Christmas. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
of Nursery Supplies. 


Perfection Mfg. Co., 


2703 N. Leffingwell, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Swing No.34 
$500 








Complete 

















é Pad 


51.40 
PRACTICAL 


U.S. PAT. OFF.¢4 


HGIR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will 
curl the hair, long or bobbed, while 
you are dressing, or can be kept on 
all night comfortably. 

Not the slightest danger of injur- 
ing the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 


A-OTEINPAR SBRO- 


868 BROADWAY 
4ISBRO 


NEW YORK 
PR 
hain SICAL | 
“ERS 
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suthcient value to make them practically 
independent for the rest of their lives. 

If you have business or_ professional 
training, plan to use it in the West. Next 
spring start out with a low-priced but 
sturdy automobile and make a leisurely 
trip throughout the Far West, keeping 
your eyes open on the way. If you will 
take a camping outfit along, you can make 

the trip at a very reasonable expense. 
The four months thus spent will give you 
an excellent idea of what the West is and 
enable you to judge-for yourself concern- 
ing the desirability of the various states 
and districts for your permanent home. 
After you have made your selection, 
endeavor to obtain work in your par- 
ticular line of business until you have 
familiarized yourself thoroughly with the 
conditions and opportunities in your new 
locality. Thereafter you will be able to 
tell for yourself whether you want to go 
farming, whether you want to join the 
army of real estate dealers, whether you 
want to go into the retail business or 
whether you want to take up some other 
business that may appeal to you. For- 
tunately, you are not encumbered by a 
family so that the risk involved in taking 
this step is comparatively small. 

[f you will tell us your preferences in the 
line of climate and surroundings, we shall 
gladly map out an itinerary for you. But 
we are certain that you can do as well 
financially and get far more out of life in 
the Far West than you can in New York. 


Ginseng Profits 


Q. Lam enclosing an ad on the raising of 
ginseng and golden seal. Will you kindly 
inform me what are the possibilities in 
these crops and if this ad is overdrawn.— 
J. S. C., OAKLAND, Catir. 

\. We do not kz.ow anything about the 





profits in the production of golden seal or | 


ginseng. However, it stands to reason 
that if the profits were as large as the 
advertisement represents them to be, and 
if the production of these medicinal 
plants were as easy as it states, with the 
assured profits the acreage would grow so 
rapidly that within a very short time the 
market would be very much overloaded. 

Write the College of Agriculture 
Extension Division, Berkeley, California, 
for information concerning the cultivation 
of these plants in California. 


Their Troubles Are Beginning 

Q. I always read the page you publish 
in your magazine wherein you give such 
good advice to the beginners in ranching. 
We have just purchased a ten-acre tract 
one mile from Los Altos, Cal. Apricots 
and pears are the trees and three acres 
bare land. No irrigation is required, but 
working of the soil a necessity. Would 
a tractor be injurious and would pear 
trees be the kind to plant on that bare 
land? It is our first attempt at a farm.— 
L. H., San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 

\. We do not see how the use of a 
tractor can injure any kind of land. As to 
the proper variety of fruit to plant, we 
urge you to get in touch with the College 
of Agriculture, Berkeley, California, 
whose technical experts can give you far 
better advice on these matters than we 
can. We do not attempt to answer 
questions regarding farm practises or 
methods. The county farm advisers 
can extend help of this kind far more 
effectively than any publication. 
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-distinct advantages ofa 
statewide banking connectior. 


-to those who 
travel about 
the state — 


—this bank is as close as the 
nearest mail box—or our nearest 
branch. Bank of Italy operates 
61 branch banks in 42 California 
cities. 





—reliable, first-hand information 
is always obtainable regarding 
the communities you visit. 


Resources in excess of 
$225,000,000. 


Bank of Italy 


Savings — “easy ~Trust 
Head Office — San Francisco 
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Use This Order Blank Today—Save}so%0 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE (Subscription Bureau) wanes 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Send me the following club of magazines, each for one year: 


SUNSET and 








Name 





I enclose $ 





If you desire to order a combina- Address 
tion of magazines NOT listed be- 
low, send your list on this blank a 
and receive an estimate for your City State 
approval. 








Select Your Favorite Magazine Clubs From These Lists 


The first list below consists of TWO or more magazines combined with SUNSET, on which 
you save up to $2.50. The second list includes 100 ‘‘most popular’’ magazines, and on these “‘single’’ 
combinations you save up to $2.00, by subscribing in a club, through SUNSET’S SUBSCRIPTION 


BUREAU. 
Special Special 
Club Price Club Price 
SUNSET with American* and Woman’s Home Companion*. $5.25 SUNSET with McCall’s, and Pictorial Review : Be 10 
SUNSET with American® and Collier’s Weekly* 6.00 SUNSET with Modern Priscilla and E 
SUNSET with Boys’ Life (or American Boy) and Radio 5.75 SUNSET with Our World and World Fiction 
SUNSET with Cosmopolitan* and Hearst’s* (or Good House- SUNSET with People’s Home Journal and McClure’s... 
keeping”). , 25 SUNSET with Physical Culture and Illustrated World. . 
SUNSET with Delineator and Everybody’s 50 SUNSET with Pictorial Review and Modern Priscilla. . . 
SUNSET with Everybody’ s and McClure’s... 00 SUNSET with Review of Reviews and Travel 
marge with Harper’s Bazar* and Hearst’s* (or Cosmo- SUNSET with Today’s Housewife and McCall’s.... 
politan).. 75 SUNSET with World’s Work and Scribner’s (or Forbes). 
SUNSET ‘with ‘Home ‘Designer (including E Book of*California SUNSET with Youth’s Companion and McCall’s 
Homes, etc.)... 50 *Must go to same address. 


HERE ARE 100 MAGAZINES—ANY ONE WITH SUNSET AT MONEY-SAVING PRICES 
With SUNSET Price With SUNSET Price With SUNSET Price 

85 Field & Stream 25 | Outdoor Life .85 

50 | Forbes 50 | | Outing... 

00 | Forum 50 | Outlook. . 

40 | Garden Magazine 50 | Pathfinder 

50 | Good Housekeeping 00 | People’s Home Journal 

00 | Harper’s Bazar. . 00 | Photoplay 

00 | Harper’s Magazine 00 | Physical Culture 

00 | Hearst’s 00 | Pictorial Review. 

00 | House Beautiful. 75 Popular Science Monthly 

00 | Illustrated World. 75 | Practical Electrics 

00 | Independent 50 | Radio. F 

75 | International Interpreter 50 |, Radio ceutenee. . 

50 | International Studio 50 | Radio News 

50 | John Martin’s Book 50 | Review of Reviews 

75 | Junior Home Magazine .25 | St. Nicholas... . 

85 | Little Folks 

25 Magazine of Wall Street 

50 McCall’s. . 

50 | McClure’s 

50 | Mentor.. 

50 Modern Priscilla 

00 Motion Picture 

25 | Motor 

00 Motor Boating 

00 | Munsey’s 

75 | Musical America 

50 Musical Courier 

75 | Musical Leader. . 

25 | Musical Observer. 

50 | Musician 

75 | National Brain Power 

25 | National Geographic 

50 | Our World 

50 | Outer’s Recreation 

| 


od 
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American Agriculturist 
American Magazine 00 
American Boy. 00 
American Cookery 85 
.00 
50 
75 
50 
50 
75 
25 
50 
25 
00 
50 
25 
75 
00 
.50 
.50 
.00 
.50 
75 
75 
00 
75 
25 
50 
50 
25 
75 
50 


American Golfer 
Adventure... 
Asia.. 

Atlantic Monthly 
Architecture. 
Argosy-All Story 
Art Magazine 
Beautiful Womanhood 
Beauty.. 
Bookman 

Boys’ Life 

Boys’ Magazine 
Camera Craft 


75 | Science & Invention. 
00 | Scientific American 
.00 | Screenland. 

50 | Scribner’s.... 

50 | Shadowland.. 


50 
Style...... 
so |~*7"° 


Century... 
Child Life. 
Christian Heri:ld 
Classic 

Collier’s 

Correct English 
Cosmopolitan 
Country Life 
Current History 
Current Opinion 
Delineator.... 





00 | System.... 

00 Theatre Magazine 

00 | Today’s Housewife 

90 | Travel........ 

75 | True Story. . 

25 | Wireless Age.. 

| Woman’s Seas Companion 
at World Fiction 

50 | World’s Work 


Everybody’s. 
50 | Yale Review. 


Factory 
Fashionable Dress 
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.25 Youth’s Companion 








SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 
460 FOURTH STREET : SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





























